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Fifty thousand feet up or fifty fathoms 
down . . . you'll find Harrison heat 


ries «| 
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exchangers keeping the engines cool! 

Boat or plane, car or train, Harrison 
has the heat exchanger for the 

job. For temperature is our business... 
we're specialists in temperature 





control, and we’ve solved the “hot” 





problems of manufacturers in many 
fields in the past forty years. 


For example, Harrison cools many of the 
Army’s biggest bombers and fastest jet 
fighter planes. Harrison cools many of 
the newest Diesel locomotives. There’s a 
good chance, too, that your family car 

is equipped with an efficient, dependable 
Harrison radiator. 


For versatility and reliability—for 
space-saving, weight-saving, money- 
saving heat transfer equipment, you can’t 
beat Harrison! No wonder so many 
designers and manufacturers are 
depending on Harrison to take the 

heat off. If you have a cooling problem, 
look to Harrison for the answer! 





HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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ANGER! There would be plenty of 

it here if a steam hose would 

burst, as it used to. Scalding steam 

under high pressure shoots through 

4 this hose, lifts a half-ton hammer which 

drives steel posts into the ground like 
a giant fist. 

Hose used to burst and workmen 
were sometimes seriously burned. Then 
B. F. Goodrich designed a hose with 
braided steel wire buried in the rubber. 
It can’t burst even if a hose finally 
Wears out. Workmen are as safe as they 
are at home. That’s only one of many 
B. F. Goodrich improvements in steam 
hose—some to make it safer, others 


Goodrich ~~ 


Men used to be scalded 
when a hose burst 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


for longer life, lower cost. The hose in 
the picture lasted eight times as long as 
any hose used before. 

Product improvement is a/ways going 
on at B. F. Goodrich. Some improve- 
ments are big, spectacular; some are 
little; many are too technical to ex- 
plain easily, but all save you money. 
Every product gets its share—con- 
veyor belts, V belts, every kind of hose, 
hundreds of others. None is ever re- 
gatded as “finished” or standardized. 

How this cuts your costs: Biggest 
Cost savings come almost always from 
top performance rather than lowest 
prices. If you use rubber products, re- 
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member B. F. Goodrich is one com- 
pany that will never lower its quality 
standards. This means you can be sure 
of top performance and real money 
savings. 

If you want this extra value, these 
lower costs year after year, always call 
your B. F. Goodrich distributor. Find 
out about the latest improvements 
or try out the latest and best types 
of any rubber articles you buy. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Dept. M-339, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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In Parade 
Of the year’s one 
hundred largest 

national advertisers A 
these use PARADE 

Business 

American Home Products Corp. — 

inance: 

Armour & Co. Foreign: 


Avco Mfg. Co: Industri 
Best Foods Inc, ee: I 
Block Drug Co. Marketi 
Borden Co. Personal 


i Research 
Bristol-Myers Co. iceeasi 
California Packing Corp. R. Clo 
Carnation Co, Regions. 

Statistics 


Chrysler Corp. The Tre: 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. Library: 
Corn Products Refining Co, Assistam 

Helene Curtis Industries Inc. 
Doubleday & Co. T. B. Cr 
General Electric Co. H. Od 
General Foods Corp. 

General Mills Inc. ks 
General Motors Corp. 
Gillette Co. Dexter | 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Green 
Johnson & Johnson 
S. C. Johnson & Son Adanta | 
Kellogg Co. ned 

Lambert Co. ~ 
Lever Bros. Co. bereit 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, jj Houston 
Miles Labs Inc. Philadel; 
National Biscuit Co. Pittsburg 
National Dairy Products Corp. § Sa Fran 








Nestlé Co. ow 
Pepsi-Cola Co. Jay Fl 
Pillsbury Mills Inc. Arthur 


Procter & Gamble Co. ee 























Prudential Ins. Co. of America Cincin 
Quaker Oats Co. aon 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. Provid 
Simmons Co. Syracu 
Simoniz Co. 
Standard Brands Inc. Editor: } 
Sterling Drug Inc. Bonn: G 
Swift & Co. London: 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. Manila: 
Correspc 
9 ‘ ” . Aires, 
Dali’s new “eye-ball watch” made tongues wag in homes up and — 
aw: 
down every street in 47 key markets. Why? Because ParaDE, the Sunday Stockhi 
picture magazine, featured it editorially —and eight Sunday newspaper 
readers in every ten stopped to read. 
Making people stop, read and remember is something PARADE 
does so well that independent surveys say it is the — 
best read magazine in America, bar none. 
To you, as an advertiser, this means twice as many readers for your BUSI 
dollar in PARADE as in the big weekday magazines. Fs 
No doubt about it: To give sales a shot in the arm, to make dealers Ps 
happy . . . PARADE has what it takes! fe 
; ar 
PARADE . . . The Sunday Magazine section of 47 fine newspapers in 47 major markets . . . with more than 14 million constant readers. ing 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER Elliott V. Bell 
MANAGING EDITOR Kenneth Kramer 








ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITOR Robert B. Colbern 
ASSOCIATE MANAGING EDITORS John L. Cobbs, Peter French, Eugene Miller 


DEPARTMENTS 
Business Outlook: Clark R. Pace, Editor; Robert H. Persons, Jr. 
Commodities: Gertrude Charloft, Editor 
Finance: William McKee Gillingham, Editor; Paul D. Gesner, David B. Carlson, Jr. 
Foreign: Howard Whidden, Editor; Paul R. Miller, Jr. 
Industrial Production: Charles M. Garvey, Editor; David C. Allison 
Labor: Merlyn S. Pitzele, Editor; Edward T. Townsend 
Management: Richard L. Waddell, Editor; Richard M. Wight 
Marketing: Carl Rieser, Editor; Cora Carter, John C. L. Donaldson 
Personal Business: Guy Shipler, Jr., Editor; Ann Masse 
Research: George J. Gray, Jr., Editor 
Illustration: Harry Jensen, Kate McSweeney, Editors; Robert Isear (Pictures-Photography), Bernard 
R. Clorman, Herbert F. Kratovil, Jomary Mosley, Arthur Richter 
Regions: Frank J. Fogarty 
Statistics: Elsa Denno 
The Trend: M. J. Rossant 
Library: Dorothy Roantree, Librarian; Emily Cherry, Ruth Shalvoy 
Assistant to the Editor & Publisher: John F. Hartshorne 


NEWS EDITORS 


T. B. Crane (Senior News Editor), Robert F. Deed, D. A. Drennen, Maxwell D. Gunther, Lawrence 
H. Odell, Doris I. White 
EDITORIAL ASSISTANTS 


Mary T. Beckerle, Edward J. Burgess, Jr., Mary M. Burgess, Jean Drummond, Barbara Kleban, Alice 
Marks, Jacqueline M. Pitcher 
ECONOMICS STAFF 


Dexter M. Keezer, Director; William H. Chartener, Peter J. Davies, Richard Everett, Douglas 
Greenwald, Margaret Matulis, Dora K. Merris, Robert P. Ulin 


DOMESTIC NEWS SERVICE 


Atlanta Bureau: Wm. H. Kearns, Manager 

Boston Bureau: Paul Finney, Manager 

Chicago Bureau: James M. Sutherland, Manager; Mary B. Stephenson, Dorothy Miller 

Cleveland Bureau: Robert E. Cochran, Manager; Wm. N. Troy 

Detroit Bureau: William Kroger, Manager; Susan Tower 

Houston Bureau: Normand DuBeau, Manager; Mary Schiflett 

Los Angeles Bureau: Thomas M. Self, Manager; Lorraine M. Lemmon 

Philadelphia Bureau: W. B. Whichard, Jr., Manager; Esther A. Schultz 

Pittsburgh Bureau: Richard N. Larkin, Manager 

San Francisco Bureau: Richard Lamb, Manager; Joanne O'Brien 

Toronto Bureau: Werner Renberg, Manager 

Washington Bureau: George B. Bryant, Jr., Manager; Glen Bayless, Alan E. Adams, Carter Field, 
Jay Flocken, Boyd France, William Gilmour, Sam Justice, Donald O. Loomis, Gladys Montgomery, 
Arthur L. Moore, E. William Olcott, Morton A. Reichek, Caroline Robertson, John T. Skelly, 
Vincent Smith. 

Correspondents: Akron, Albany, Austin, Baltimore, Sree ag Buffalo, Charleston, Charlotte, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Duluth, Fort Worth, Greensboro, Hartford, 
Jacksonville, Kansas City, Knoxville, Little Rock, Louisville, Memphis, Miami, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Nashville, New Orleans, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Orono, Phoenix, Portland (Ore.), 
Providence, Richmond, Rochester, Salt Lake City, San Antonio, San Diego, Seattle, St. Louis, 
Syracuse, Toledo, Wilmington, Worcester, Honolulu. Correspondent Relations: Dorothea Schmidt 


FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE 





Editor: Joseph K. Van Denburg, Jr. 
Bonn: Gerald W. Schroder 
London: Edward W. S. Hull 
Manila: Herbert Leopold 


Mexico City: John Wilhelm 
Paris: John O. Coppock 
Sao Paulo: Lionel J. Holmes 
Tokyo: Dan Kurzman 
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Correspondents: Amsterdam, Athens, Bangkok, Beirut, Belgrade, Bogota, Bombay, Brussels, Buenos 
Aires, Cairo, Caracas, Ciudad Trujillo, Copenhagen, Djakarta, Durban, Geneva, Guatemala City, 
Havana, Helsinki, Istanbul, Johannesburg, Karachi, La Paz, Lima, Madrid, Melbourne, Oslo, 
Ottawa, Panama City, Quito, Reykjavik, Rome, Salzburg, San Juan, San Salvador, Santiago, 
Stockholm, Sydney, Tehran, Tel Aviv, Wellington, Winnipeg. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR Herman C. Sturm 


ADVERTISING MANAGER John M. Holden 
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3 Basic Advantages of 
ELWELL-PARKER 
Trucks 


LOW MAINTENANCE — Packaged 
unit assemblies insure accessibility 
for fast, easy preventative servicing. 





DEPENDABILITY—15 to 20 years’ 

service is common. Rugged alloy 
steels, forgings and reinforcement of 
critical parts prevent excessive wear 
or breakdowns. 





SPECIAL ENGINEERING — Elwell- 

Parker can solve unusual load or 
operating problems; like pouring 
molten metal, as shown. 

SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 


Write The Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 
4013 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
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AUTOMATIC COMPUTERS 
and COMPONENTS 


ULTRASONICS 


RADAR and MICROWAVE 










O neatetots 
and SOUND EQUIPMENT 


DC Manufacturing and product development 
DC 0 Manutacturing, product development and research 


DD CO C Pitot manutacturing, product development and research OPTICAL DEVICES 






PRODUCING COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL comeree 4. E. McAULEY MFG CO —- GENERAL PRECISION LABORATORY = THE HERTNER ELECTRIC KEARFOTT COMPANT, | ~ 
CHICAGO INCORPORATED—PLEASANTVILLE, N.Y: TOMPANY-CLEVELAND LITTLE FALLS, Ped ho 
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Ten of the 
GPE Producing 
Companies work in this important field. 
These companies were “born in electronics” 
and pioneered in its development before the 
word was coined. Their work covers every 
phase of electronics and GPE coordination re- 
lates each new electronic problem to the spe- 
cialized knowledge and experience which is 
most valuable. This secures the optimum solu- 
tion for the customer with minimum expendi- 
ture of time and money. 
GPE Producing Companies have been re- 


One of a series telling 
how the producing companies of 


General Precision Equipment Corporation 
are contributing to America’s progress. 


precision technology 


GPE Coordinated Precision Technology is the basic GPE operating policy which 
inter-relates the research, development and manufacturing facilities, techniques 
and capabilities of the producing companies of General Precision Equipment 
Corporation. Thus each company’s specialization in its particular areas of compe- 
tence is supplemented by the application of the resources of the other companies, 
wherever relevant. A diversified line of advanced precision equipment of superior 
design and performance has resulted from this application of the newest and most 
advanced techniques possessed among the companies in every technical capacity. 


onics 


sponsible for the research, development and 
manufacture of a wide range of electronic 
precision components, equipment and systems, 
including Theatre Sound Systems, Sonar 
Equipments, Flight Simulators, Industrial 
Control Systems, Analogue Computers, Dig- 
ital Computers and Components, Industrial 
and Studio Television, Navigation Systems— 
both airborne and marine. GPE systems, in 
most instances, are advanced concepts, often 
employing components specifically developed 
for the purpose by one of the GPE companies. 
Of the great number, two are shown. 








Address inquiries to: 


















Most advanced technological products 
which utilize electronics also call for other 
advanced technological skills. Though space 
allows only for an outline of GPE’s work in 
electronics, both the capacities chart on the 


facing page and most of the products men- 
tioned above serve to suggest the broad coor- 
dination of technical capacities in all fields 
which exists as a result of GPE Coordinated 
Precision Technology. 


GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC 
CORP ORATION-TOLEDO 





92 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 






















































CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS ¢ KRAFT PAPER & SPECIALTIES 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 
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SAVE IN PRODUCT HANDLING... 


Want to cut your costs of in-plant han- 
dling, warehousing or loading? Here 
are two ways that Gaylord containers 


can help you do the job: 


Speed up! Sturdy, resilient Gaylord 
boxes are engineered to stand up under 


fast handling by modern, high-speed 


equipment. 


Save space! Precision-made Gaylord 
containers are dimensionally “true.” 
They stand straight and solid... even 
when stacked high. 


For containers to promote profit-saving 
product handling in your plant, call 
your nearby Gaylord sales office today. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUTS 





SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST x CONSULT YOUR LOCAL PHONE BOOK 





READERS REPORJ 


Dolce far Niente 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with . . . interest 
and appreciation the article en 
titled Starting a New Life On ap 
Island Paradise [BW—Nov.20°54, 
p101}. 

However, I must correct T. Hol- 
iand Hunter’s statement that one 
drawback ... is that you can take 
your money in but .. . not out. 

With the exception of Barbados, 
all these islands [the Lesser Antil- 
les} down to and including Trini- 
dad have a local government law 
which not only permits one to re- 
export capital invested in business 
and also capital profits, in the cur- 
rency of origin, but grants tax ex- 
emptions varying from 5 to 8 years. 

This is for business, but if one 
wishes to retire and just do noth- 
ing in very pleasant surroundings, 
there is no point in bringing in 
more than is necessary for a few 
weeks or months at a time. All is- 
lands have branches of Barclays 
Bank and the Royal Bank of 
Canada which, after credit has 
been established, will gladly cash 
personal U. S. dollar checks. 

L. S. Law 





EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
CARIBBEAN TOURIST ASSN. 
NEW YORK, WW. Y. 


¢ It is a fact that if you move some 
capital or business to British West 
Indian islands you get certain ex- 
emptions or inducements. But if 
you move to an island just to re- 
tire, you have to do your banking 
in the States or, as Reader Law 
says, just take in enough money for 
a few weeks. Also, there is a little 
difficulty transferring your estate to 
your family in the States. The 
point was made that on U.S. is- 
lands you knew exactly where you 
stood—by law. British islands are 
considerably cheaper to live on but 
involve more red tape in the trans- 
ferring of money—especially out. 


Wanted: A Speller 


Dear Sir: 

Your article pertaining to the 
silk screen printing industry, An 
Old Art Whips Up a Big Business 
[BW—Nov.20’54,p82], was of 
great interest to me since I repre- 
sent Texstyle Creators, whose place 
of business you apparently used for 
four . . . photos on pages 82 and 
83. 

You have misspelled the 
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THE STROH BREWERY COMPANY chooses 
Styrofoam for permanent insulating efficiency. 


cd 


DETROIT CREAMERY uses Styrofoam 
for long service life. 


ONLY 
STYROFOAM 


answers sO many 


low-temperature insulation | | 


problems so well! 


| GOOD HUMOR CORPORATION OF BROOKLYN 
selects Styrofoam for ease of installation. 


Many companies in varied industries con- particularly easy and inexpensive to install, 


tinue to select Styrofoam® (Dow expanded 
polystyrene) for its many superior low- 
temperature insulating properties. 


It maintains permanent low thermal con- 
ductivity because it won’t pick up or absorb 
moisture. Combined with its high resistance 
to rot, mold, vermin and deterioration this 
means long service life. Styrofoam is 


because it’s clean, light, easy to handle. 


Styrofoam comes in convenient lengths for 
quick installation in cold storage plants, 
lockers, warehouses and refrigerated vehicles. 
For the name of your nearest distributor, 
contact your local Dow sales office or write 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, 
Michigan, Plastics Sales, PL 669A. 


you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 





Some lucky people this Christmas are going to get 
Mercury “Mark 50” outboards— four-cylinder motors 
that pack 40—that’s right, 40-jeweled horsepower. 
Kiekhaefer Corporation’s success in the fabulous 
outboard motor market is due in large part to their 
use and promotion of anti-friction bearings for 
less frictional power loss, longer engine life, 
greater efficiency. The Mercury “Mark 50”, uses 
SSF Single Row, Deep Groove Ball Bearings. 


Manufacturers of many products are now 
re-investigating the competitive advantages 
obtained by incorporating more anti-friction 
bearings in their designs. S0SF’s exceptionally 
large Sales Engineering Staff —the most 
experienced in the field — is the best source of 


outside help when your designers start this job. 
7507 


SCF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA., 


‘acturersof S&KF and HESS-BRIGHT® bea 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 





name of the organization in the 
only credit given to them, and .*., 
in your article you make no men. 
tion of this firm... . 

JEROME M. STEMBER 
STEMBER & DERSHOWITZ 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

We at Shirtees all very much 
enjoyed reading your article. . ., 

However, please give credit 
where due: that is to Texstyle 
Creators (misspelled “Textile” i 
your picture caption). From what 
we have seen, the talented brothers, 
Alex and Sidney Chaskey, op- 
erate the most efficient hand 
blocked textile printing plant in 
the business. 

JERROLD ROBINSON 

SHIRTEES, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


To Arms, Consumers! 


Dear Sir: 

It would be most interesting to 
learn of the consumer’s reaction to 
the Reuther-Weinberg, et al., social 
dependency plan for 1/160th of 
our population [BW—Nov.20°54, 
p170]. Their plan would further 
add to inflation by raising the cost 
on motor cars, which are already 
too high, requiring unsound finane- 
ing in many instances. The higher 
costs will create hardships to the 
ordinary man so piously talked 
about by the Reuther-Weinberg 
group. 

The automaton advancement 
should be a benefit to the con- 
sumer, but by the Reuther-Wein- 
berg standards it should benefit 
their gang alone and the consumer 
be made to pay the bill. 

Some day the consumer will 
rebel and effectively oppose the un- 
fair economic pressures of both un- 
scrupulous unions and unscrupu- 
lous suppliers. When this happens, 
sound economic standards will 
create a sound advancement in the 
standard of living. 

Reading on Thanksgiving Day 
Reuther’s statement regarding the 
UAW’s demands to be made in 
1955, I could not help but think 
of the . . . sturdy pioneers who 
founded our country, their phi- 
losophy of wanting to give more 
and work harder to attain a higher 
standard of living, and compare it 
with the socialistic-sounding lead- 
ership of the UAW demanding 
more and more for doing less and 
less. 

The Reuther-Weinbergs may be 
successful as long as artificial in- 
flation stands up, but when it falls, 
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Not a Promise for Jomorrow-Aim Alece 


First so-called “giant brain” on the 
market—first in large-scale production 
—first electronic computing system to 
satisfy the diverse needs of business 
management—it’s the Remington Rand 
Univac, acknowledged leader of the 
electronic computing field. 

Univac is the only system with ex- 
clusive self-checking features which 
ensure complete reliability and accu- 


a a a tl - te sw _ ~ 


racy, handling alphabetic and numeric 
data with equal ease. 

Now that the amazing speed of elec- 
tronic computing has been made prac- 
tical for commercial use, Univac is 
being put to such down-to-earth, every- 
day tasks as turning out payrolls and 
controlling inventories. For these, and 
its many other uses, Univac is the logi- 
cal choice of such users as General 


< 


ais. Pay 


Fact Today 


Electric, Franklin Life, Metropolitan 
Life, the National Tube Division of 
U. S. Steel, and many governmental 
agencies. 

And your company too—large or 
small—may well profit from Univac—if 
not through purchase, then through 
lease of equipment or use of our serv- 
ices. For further information, write to 
Room 2201, Remington Rand Inc. 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTER DEPARTMENT, M@e@ssetssqglose. Mharrsel 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 





There’s no end to the number 
of things YOU can do with 
a rubber like this... 


OLAS TIL 


FOR EXAMPLE: THE DOW CORNING SILICONE RUBBER 


On the high flying 

Convair B-36, jet - 

rola -Jil Mi laliel <tc Lele] a) 

rT @ WON'T MELT OR HARDEN AT 500°F 
under icing conditions 

eeeece hecters @ WON'T CONDUCT ELECTRICITY 
embedded in Silastic* 

bomb bay doors are 

sealed with Silastic tubing @ WEATHER DOESN'T HURT IT 
that stays flexible at 

—130 F. @ Spark plug 

boots molded of Silastic @WATER WON'T WET IT 
withstand sub-zero weather 

ee omperctures @ DRY ICE CAN'T 
make cars easy to start on wet 

cold mornings. @ ‘Cooking FREEZE IT 
ALiilelt) Miele) dale Mela Mal -hvmm-1(-1e 

tric range made possible by 

Electronic Eye’’ embedded in 

Silastic paste. @ Life and relia 

TIM AohMmicelailelsMuleliola Mel Milelel-ta; 

oll [geloloh Mela -Me la loli bMlilaa-loh t-te Mm 


winding coils with Silastic R 


are you looking for 
NEW BUSINESS ? 


SILICONES cut 


improve the perf 


[oJ eo) el-le] me) mmm ol ae) 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, Dept. E-24, Midland, Michigan 
Please send me 

C) Tall Tales and Fabulous Facts, a painless introduction to silicones. 
C 1953-54 Reference Guide to Dow Corning Silicone Products. 


Nome DOW CORNING 
Title a CORPORATION 


Compony 
Address. 


_ ee 


ATLANTA+ CHICAGO- CLEVELAND- DALLAS- DETROIT- NEW YORK- LOS ANGELES- WASHINGTON. D.C 
Sliver Spring, Md 


in Canada: FIBERGLAS CANADA LTD., TORONTO ~~ In England: MIDLAND SILICONES LTD.. LONDON 


history proves it falls hard, even 
to the decadence of supposedly 
strong nations. 

Let’s halt the Reuther-Weinberg 
gangs through consumer _re- 
sistance. 

WALTER A. KNERR 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
MANUFACTURERS ASSN. OF 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY 

NORRISTOWN, PA. 


A V-8 in 1932 


Dear Sir 

Your Nov. 6 issue, page 112, 
Pontiac Does It with Machines and 
Does It Better, carries the sub- 
caption, “Heart of the restyled 1955 
Pontiac is the new V-8 engine, the 
brand’s first of this type.” Pre- 
sumably you are saying that this 
is the first V-8 in a Pontiac, and 
not just the valve-in-head, high- 
compression engine currently be- 
coming so popular. 

; I have a recollection that 
about 1932 ... Pontiac produced 
a car with a V-8 L-head engine. ... 
Is this correct? 

H. A. ZIMMERMAN 
GENERAL SALES MANAGER 
THE STEEL IMPROVEMENT 
FORGE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Dear Si! 

... As I recall it, Pontiac of- 
fered a V-8 in 1932. 

Davip L. CLIFF 

TECHNICAL INFORMATION 

SECTION 
CHRYSLER CORP. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


¢ Readers Zimmerman and Cliff 
are correct. Pontiac had a V-8 in 
1932, but reverted to straight 8 
in 1933. 


Age of Technology? 


Dear Sit 

Reader Cleveland’s letter [The 
Little Gods], [BW—Nov.20°54, 
p10] . calls for a resurgence of 
spirituality as the offset for tech- 
nological progress. There’s 4 
good case to be made for this po- 
sition if limited to those people 
who don’t yet see, and seek, th 
direct advantage of high ethical 
political, and esthetic standards. 
Such standards are the meters of 
civilization—but are they neces- 

arily a corollary of religion? 

It strikes me that a growing num- 
ber of people are finding that it 
pays off in dollars, as well as peace 
of mind, to follow the golden rule. 
Businesses have learned that what's 
best for customers and employees 
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Making New Friends Every Day 


Motorists know they can always depend on the 
quality of Phillips 66 Gasoline and Motor Oil. 
But just as important are the many little “extras” 
and special attentions that add up to “Hospital- 
ity on the Highway.” 

Such hospitality, combined with the high char- 
acter of Phillips 66 motor fuels and lubricants, 
helps explain the fast growing acceptance of 
Phillips 66 products. Beginning with a single sta- 
tion in 1927, Phillips 66 Gasoline and Motor Oil 
are now sold through more than 16,500 outlets. 


And Phillips growth has not been limited to the 
expansion of gasoline and motor oil marketing. 
Today, thanks to the versatility of petroleum 
hydrocarbons, Phillips is also successfully pro- 
ducing such diversified products as fertilizers, 
carbon black, butadiene, synthetic rubber, sulfur 
compounds, plastics, cyclohexane, and other ma- 
terials used in synthetic fibres. Prospects are 
good for the still further diversification of prod- 
ucts which Phillips can successfully manufacture 
from oil and natural gas. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


and U. S.-MENGEL PLYWOODS, INC., Louisville, Kentucky 


at 


BEAUTIFUL birch Weldwood Movable Partitions in the offices of 


Doehler-Jarvis Corp., Toledo, Ohio. Installation by Detroit Partition Co. 


Only Weldwood partitions give you real 
wood paneling plus low-cost movability 





Do you hesitate to panel your offices 
in beautiful real wood simply be- 
cause office layouts are frequently 
changed? Weldwood Movable Parti- 
tions are the answer! You can have 
all the advantages of wood paneling 
in addition to unusual quick-change 
flexibility. 


DISTINCTIVE BEAUTY OF REAL WOOD 
cannot be matched as a dignified 
background for executive offices, re- 
ception and conference rooms. No 
other wall material reflects so well the 
atmosphere of stability in a business. 
The gleam of polished wood helps 
generate a feeling of warmth and 
friendliness that puts visitors and cus- 
tomers at ease, helps raise employee 
morale. 

SWITCH OFFICES EASILY. Weldwood Par- 
titions use a unique metal key con- 
struction that locks panels together 
rigidly, yet allows quick dismantling 
and easy rearrangemen. in a few 
hours. You can completely change 


) 
~~ 


_ Weldwood- 


Weldwood 


Movable Partitions 
A product of 


World’s Largest Plywood Organization 





In Canada: Weldwood Plywood, Ltd., 
Montreal and Toronto 


office layouts overnight if necessary! 
SAVE UP TO 50% in installation costs 
because Weldwood Partitions are ex- 
tremely simple and have few parts: 
they can be installed by your own 
maintenance crew or complete in- 
stallation service can be provided. 
LOW MAINTENANCE. No painting or 
costly redecorating to do—ever. Wax 
partitions occasionally . . . they'll 
look like new indefinitely. 
FIRE-RESISTANT CORE CUTS NOISE. Weld- 
wood partitions, made with new in- 
combustible Weldrok® core, absorb 
sound four times as effectively as 
metal partitions and make a sound 
barrier twice as effective as a 2 x 4 
stud partition with metal lath and 
plaster on both sides. 

FREE BOOKLET explains how Weldwood 
Movable Partitions work, gives data 
and specifications. Send coupon for 
your copy or call any of the 73 U. S. 
Plywood cr U.S.-Mengel Plywoods 
showrooms in principal cities. 





UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Weldwood Building, 55 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, N.Y. 


© Please send me your free booklet on Weldwood 
Movable Partitions and name of nearest distributor. 


0 Please have a salesman call. BW-12-11-54 











is usually best for stockholders, 
too. The voters have learned (j 
hope) that integrity and technolog. 
cal skill in government produce 4 
sounder, longer-lasting prosperity 
than the process of stealing from 
those with weak voices to silence 
those with loud. In esthetics we 
have a trend toward classical music, 
high-quality magazines, and simple, 
clean, functional design (GM 
1955 models to the contrary not 
withstanding). Even our own 
bodies are more often kept within 
functional proportions, as we leam 
to look beyond the immediate satis. 
faction of an extra dessert. 

Reader Cleveland would find, 
if he took another close look, that 
most businessmen keenly enjoy the 
leisure hours that pushbutton liy- 
ing brings. He might even surprise 
a few of them meditating. How 
else to account for explosive sub- 
urban expansion than by the newly- 
earned right to enjoy nature and 
beauty? Not all of the extra hours 
are spent before TV by any means. 
We invite Reader Cleveland to visit 
us here in California. 

P. S. BARROWs 

DEL MAR, CALIF. 


Not Bedeviled 


Dear Sir: 

In the Nov. 27 issue of BUSINESS 
WEEK, the article, Investors Count 
on the Future, the following sen- 
tence appears on page 45: “Johns- 
Manville, bedeviled by _ strikes, 
shows sales off some $4-million, 
but expects to match last year’s 
levels with a strong fourth quarter.” 

The ‘phrase “bedeviled by 
strikes,” indicates that the writer of 
the article has been misinformed, 
since . . . our labor relations in 
Johns-Manville have been progress- 
ing very smoothly. 

During the past two years, we 
have had only one minor strike at 
one of our plants, in which 67 em- 
ployees were involved. It lasted 
two davs and accounted for less 
than 1,000 man-hours lost out of a 
total of 49-million man-hours 
worked at all of [our] plants and 
mines in this period... . 

Howarp W. ALLEN 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Whether you 
operate a foundry 
or buy castings 
...You can profit 
from this new 
Osborn development 














OSBORN AUTOMATION FOR THE FOUNDRY 


eit can cut the cost of your castings 


HOLDING MACHINES CORE BLOWERS 


ERE’S how you can profit from lower costs of castings 
H you make or buy ... with Osborn Automation. Now, all 
foundry operations for making sand molds from loose sand 
to finished mold are handled as one integrated setup. Result... 
production is consistently high throughout the day. Quality 
is uniform. Savings are considerable. 


Have Osborn study your casting problems. Call or write 
The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Department AA-1, 5401 
Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Obio. 


Another example of Osborn leadership 
and advanced engineering 



















LIQUID 


Cd GATX Tank Cars 
Bulk liquid Salted etial= via the 


GATX fleet—over 48,000 Cars of 
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General American Tank 
Storage Terminals 





Among the services offered by 
the six terminals are storage, 
o)t-dareal-ae- lace mm ex-leL.¢-) 41a) “mile ato 
(olan d-lanan (om nat-14.¢-1¢-16-0 0) mm oleic . 
liquids. Locations: Pasadena & 
Galena Park, Tex. (Port of 
Houston); Corpus Christi, Tex.; 
(CTolore | alo)el-wm @- Pn @melame) mica D RY 
(O}ai-t-1 als) Ma Or 1804-14-10) Pe Osea me) 
New York); and Chicago. General American 
Airslide and Trans-Flo Cars 





Created by General American for saf 
bulk shipping of dry materials—mar 

Ohm alroramere)e](¢) 9 -\-1a el-m-jalle)el-te| Sa 
in bulk before. 




















GENERAL 
AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street - Chicago 90, Illinois 
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GARX-URTX 
Refrigerator Cars 
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farm products, 





FOR RENT 


FROM GENERAL AMERICAN 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES FOR BUSINESS 
By leasing these distribution services, you can use your capital within your 
own business. General American assumes the administrative problems 
and headaches of operating and maintaining special freight cars and bulk 


liquid storage terminals. 


To learn more about these helpful distribution services, see your nearest General American office. 
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NEW ARCOFLAME OIL BURNER 
Another example of 


Amenican- Standard 
Leadership 




























@ The all-new, high-pressure 
Arcoflame Oil Burner will fit any 
home boiler or furnace, no matter 
what the size or make. It’s easy to 
install, has a capacity ranging 
from 34 to 3 gallons per hour, and 
it costs less than previous models. 
Four gun lengths, fourteen nozzles 
and three mounting arrangements 
make the Arcoflame one of the 
most versatile oil burners on the 
market today. 

One man can easily handle the 
Arcoflame. Because its sturdy 
housing is fabricated from 14- 
gauge steel, the Arcoflame weighs 
only 52 pounds. New controls 











NOW—a single, 
wide capacity oil burner 
that fits all home furnaces and boilers 


make adjustments on the job easy 
and accurate. 

Each Arcoflame Oil Burner is 
thoroughly tested at the factory to 
guarantee the best in efficient, low 
cost performance. Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
for Nos. 1 and 2 fuel oils. 


The outstanding design features 
of the Arcoflame are another ez- 
ample of the continuing efforts of 
American-Standard to provide to- 
day’s homemakers with heating, 
cooling, plumbing and _ kitchen 
products that are durable, efi- 
cient, economical and easy to use. 





American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE + DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS EXCHANGERS - SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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Sales of all retailers for November and December will outdistance 
department stores’ gains no matter how well the big stores do. 


That’s because automotive volume means little to department stores. 


Automotive products—mainly new cars—are throwing a lot of figures 
out of kilter these days. 


New car purchases will bulk much larger in yearend sales than in any 
year since 1950. That reflects partly good auto sales now (BW—Dec.4’54, 
p25) and partly slack volume in the earlier years. 


Striking style changes and mechanical improvements are helping. 


But don’t forget that the leisurely model change—first since the war 
—gave dealers the chance to get 1954 cars off their floors. 


Auto sales are not, of course, to be subtracted from dollar volume of 
regular Christmas merchandise. 


A lot of car buyers have been saving up for this. 


Many others have been paying off installment loans, and are ready for 
a new dive in debt. 


Meanwhile, there is a general rise in confidence backed by swelling 
payrolls. These will make it a good Christmas for department stores. 
pee We 
Credit has pretty much gone begging as a sales aid this year. 
Surprisingly enough, there hasn’t been much talk about consumer 


debt “hitting the ceiling” imposed, at some level, by income. Rather, most 
analysts have been inclined to praise consumers for their caution. 


This may, in fact, be a plus for Christmas sales. Consumer credit, as 
November started, was $700-million lower than when the year opened. 


Here are some facts worth noting on time-sales debt (which makes up 
more than two-thirds of all-consumer credit): 


* Installment debt of all kinds went up more than $3-billion in the first 
10 months of last year. This year, there has been no expansion. 


¢ Auto debt (which accounts for nearly half of all time payments) ended 
the 10 months just where it was when the year began—in sharp contrast with 
the year before when there was a jump of nearly $2.3-billion. 


You could, of course, put a sad face on the 1954 figures for auto loans: 
This would be that installment debt didn’t rise because the market for new 
cars had been saturated. 


However, auto sales throw doubt on that. New car sales in 1954 will 
be about 54-million—at least a million more than required to take care of 
a most liberal estimate for old cars junked. 






Autos on the road now number well over 45-million—almost enough 
to supply every family in the land. Maybe all families have a car that can 
afford one. But there’s still the two-car-family market. 


And some 6-million cars over 12 years old still are tooling around. 
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Employment conditions are beginning to reflect the business pickup. 

However, official figures are several weeks behind the march of events. 
Thus the rise of only 25,000 in factory employment in the November 
report (a statistic gathered in mid-November) fails to give full effect to the 
acceleration in autos and steel. 


This small gain in manufacturing payrolls, nevertheless, pushed the 
factory job total to 16.1-million, highest since last March. 


Rising unemployment between October and November—the total went 
up by 152,000—is by no means surprising. 

Actually, the number holding jobs dropped by more than 400,000. 
In other words, a good many seasonal workers dropped out of the labor 
force (weren’t hunting jobs, so weren’t counted as unemployed). 

It’s the time of year canning activity dwindles, farm work falls off, 
and weather closes in on outdoor work (particularly building). 


There’s a good deal of shifting about in the labor force. 

Some light is thrown on this by the figures on unemployment compen- 
sation (which are a couple of weeks more up to date than the over-all totals 
on employment and unemployment). 

The number drawing jobless insurance has dropped most sharply in 
Michigan (autos, again). And the total for the country was little changed 
in November, although it usually rises over October figures. 


Here’s probably the most significant figure on labor conditions: 


New claims for unemployment compensation for each week in November 
were lower than in the same week a year earlier. Granted, things were 
getting sourer by the minute last year; this still is a betterment. 

On the debit side: Compensated unemployment, running 1.4-million- 
plus, is 350,000 above the end of last November. 


The West Coast, where lumbering and canning have been laying people 
off seasonally, accounts for 12 of the 20 areas showing markedly poorer job 
conditions between October and November. Biggest gains were in 12 
centers stimulated mainly by autos and steel. 


—eo— 
Favorable bits of news turn up from hither and yon: 
Kennecott’s Utah Copper division is going on a seven-day week. 
Republic Steel has reemployed 700 at alloy mills in Ohio. 


International Harvester is recalling 200 workers to boost output of light 
trucks at Springfield, Ohio. This about doubles the work force. 

Westinghouse is budgeting for an appliance gain of 10% in 1955 
over the record volume of 1953. 


Rye or tad 
You probably have noticed liquor ads such as ran in New York this 
week, offering rock-bottom prices on holiday spirits. But look out: 
Aspirin prices have just been marked up 5% to 10% by manufacturers. 
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Every working day of the year sees tens of 
thousands of Union Corrugated Shipping Containers 
% deliver famous brands to food outlets all over the 
. United States. Lever Brothers Company, New York, is one of the 
leading manufacturers who specify these dependable boxes. 
Follow the lead of hundreds of the country’s biggest shippers and talk 


to the man from Union—soon. 


NION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION * Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. * Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga 
Wester Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palu. -, Chicago 39, Ill. * Executive Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, ‘ 4 
PENNSYLVANIA + DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON + CHARLOTTE ‘ \ 
CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND « DALLAS 
HOUSTON + MINNEAPOLIS *« NEW ORLEANS « NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO 
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Although Corpus Christi lies almost at the tip of Texas, on the 
shore of the salty Gulf of Mexico, Columbia-Southern® has brought 
billions of gallons of brine to its plant there, from the great Palan- 
gana salt dome, 60 miles inland. This is less of a paradox than it 
seems, for with the huge quantities of brine involved in the manu- 
facture of chlorine, caustic soda and other alkalies, it is far more 
costly to purify and produce saturated saline solutions from sea water 
on such a scale. 

The brine is transported through a 14’’ pipe line—the nation’s 
longest cast iron line at the time of its construction in 1933. A 
down-hill flow the entire distance, the capacity is over a million 
gallons per day—equivalent to more than 125 tank cars of brine, 
or 30 freight cars handling 2,500,000 pounds of solid salt! 

This is one of numerous unique features of the Corpus Christi 
plant—the pioneer alkali operation in the Southwest, and a forerun- 
ner of the huge chemical expansion in that area. Other Columbia- 
Southern plants serving industry's needs for alkalies and related 
chemicals are at Lake Charles, Louisiana; Barberton, Ohio; Natrium, 
West Virginia; Bartlett, California; Jersey City, New Jersey. 





THE ELECTROLYSIS OF BRINE 


Basis of most chlor 


e production—and therefore 
a large share of the production of its principal 


co-product, caustic soda—is the electrolysis of 


aqueous solutions of sodium chloride. 


Using diaphragm »f ingenious design, the 


electrical decomposit results in chlorine gas, 
hydrogen gas and liquid caustic soda. 
Chlorine and caustic soda are essential in the 


processing and production of a multiplicity of 
products and rank an 


all the world’s unufactures. Columbia- 


mg the most important of 
Southern is one of the major producers of chlorine, 
caustic soda and r alkalies and related 


chemicals. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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SODA ASH « CAUSTIC SODA «+ LIQUID CHLORINE » SODIUM 
BICARBONATE «+ CALCIUM CHLORIDE « MODIFIED SODAS 
CAUSTIC POTASH + CHLORINATED BENZENES 
RUBBER PIGMENTS (Hi-Sil, Silene EF, Calcene TM) 
MURIATIC ACID ¢ PERCHLORETHYLENE « PITTCHLOR 
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= 9 Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
© Week Week Ago Ago Average 
+ |Business Week Index above) . . . . .  *1335 11324 «1268 1271 916 
¥ PRODUCTION 
oo Steel ingot production (thousands of tons)..............ccceecceeecceees 1,944 +1,941 1,874 1,955 1,281 
, Seomertsem GF qutomobiies and femeks.... . 6... 50. cc cscs ccccssesiesscies 169,438 +134,858 116,179 123,148 62,880 
: Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... .. . $48,568 +$53,487 $52,265 $58,233 $17,083 
2. Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)....................00005 9,612 9,087 9,357 8,582 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,286 6,270 6,191 6,179 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of toms)............... 1,470 +1,495 1,508 1,488 1,745 
Paperboard Production (tons)............. Bete RARE Res nha ee 246,190 244,798 259,692 239,567 167,269 
* | TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 72 70 72 73 82 
= Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars)..............+++ee0+ 45 47 51 48 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ none +2% +4% —-4% +30% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number).................+eeeeeeee 221 226 204 202 22 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).............. 407.7 410.4 410.5 408.7 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 85.7 89.2 89.4 83.4 t+73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... ccc cece eeeee 91.8 92.1 93.2 96.6 ++75.4 
| pers ek Pre or rere rrr ry 18.6¢ 18.6¢ 18.7¢ 18.9¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100). ............ cece cece eeeee 144.7 144.7 144.7 141.4 ++76.4 
Oe EE, GUD, 8. dis co cin sv cre cadedesecececssvess $32.17 $32.33 $34.00 $32.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.)...........6.0. ee eee 30.000¢  30.000¢ 30.000¢ 29.994¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...............+: $2.51 $2.41 $2.43 $2.38 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................- 33.91¢ 33.98¢  33.89¢  32.64¢  30.56¢ 
ie ons 4c asia sas saRenPey Ree as hereesveretaced $2.09 $2.09 $2.23 $2.12 $1.51 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)..............0.ccceececeeeeees 275.0 272.6 261.8 197.9 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...............++: 3.45% 3.45% 3.45% 3.73% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 24% 4-1% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................++: 56,414 $56,254 55,472 54,376 ++45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................+.++: 85,783 +85,897 84,932 79,819 ++71,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............- 22,214 - 422,137 21,304 — 23,134 19,299 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.............. 37,106 +37,411 37,358 32,792 ++49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding..................ccceeseeeseeees 25,965 25,627 25,495 26,302 23,883 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK = a )h| lh pm 
ns ase nid 04s a ried haeneeupe sn November .......... 61.7 62.1 62.2 55.2 
I ME hed oi wiv va dines pe ded nndahs bas wes November.......... 2.9 2.7 1.7 2.3 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions)............ November.......... $2,322 $2,395 $2,077 $803 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions)............. November.......... $941 $1,082 $947 $197 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................... A See: $285.9 $286.6 $287.8 $178.0 
. Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)....................-. October.......... 41. S185 $151 | $169 
- Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions)........... IE <  os0!o «5. o ard $43,773 $43,668 $47,044 $21,238 
A) Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonall adjusted, in millions)............. eee $11,706 $11,697 $12,041 $5,489 
" Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, oT” ciety ipa stienarees- IE She cca td $21,996 $22,425 $22,720 $9,791 
+ Rrtliminary, week ended Dec. 4, 1954. + Estimate. $Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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LIVING WITH THE RUSSIANS. The White House 
has a policy for long-term avoidance of war. 
Knowland disagrees ..................:055. p. 25 


FOLLANSBEE STAYS PUT. New plan for steel 
company sale seems to save West Virginia 
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RUNNING FIGHT OVER WARD'S. Contenders for 
control of Montgomery Ward plot and counter- 
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THREATENING OUTRIGHT BREAK. Senate Maior- 
ity Leader Knowland must accept Eisenhower's 





terms or widen the breach in the party...... p. 28 
A TEXAS BANK’S HOUSEWARMING. Republic 
National Bank of Dallas opened its new building 
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BANKERS TAKE A LOOK AT FARMS. Delegates 
at ABA meeting hear how loans to farmers can 
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SOUTH AFRICA: A FANATIC 
RULES. Prime Minister Strijdom’'s ex- 
tremist program could touch off the 
threatened race war......... p. 104 
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manufacturers push for restoration 
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PRESCRIPTION FOR NOVA SCO- 
TIA. Consultant A. D. Little gives it 
some tips on how to keep pace with 
Canada's booming economy...p. 94 
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HOW THE BIG STORE FITS INTO 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY. Harmon 
Whittington (cover) is president of the 
world’s biggest cotton company. p. 84 





WILL EUROPE LURE IT BACK? For- 
eign money has been flowing into 
U.S. securities, Wall Streeters begin 
to fear its owners may cash in and 
GIN hci ended dadicuctesas p. 98 


ANNUITIES TIED TO STOCKS. Back- 
ers say this plan provides protection 
against inflation ............. p. 101 





AIR FREIGHT: THE PASSENGER 
LINES ARE WINNING OUT. But Air 
Force may come to the rescue of in- 
dependent all-cargo carriers...p. 56 
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New “vitals” 
for this Korean air vet 


This battle-proven hero of 18,000 front-line rescues 
over Korea is now outperforming itself—newly 
powered by Lycoming’s 250-h.p. 0-435 engine. 
With this superior power plant, both the Model 47 
and its sister ship—the 4-Place Utility 47G-1— 

will fly faster and higher in all weather . . . and 
require far less maintenance. 


Such performance improvement is but one of many 
Lycoming contributions to air-cooled power. 


Can you use superior air-cooled power . . . or any 
other of the diversified services listed at the right 
of our signature? Whatever your problem... 
look to Lycoming! 


FOR RESEARCH * FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION 


“~~ Lycoming 









For a rugged new engine 
that improves performance 
of its already famous 
Model 47 helicopter... 
and reduces 

maintenance as well... 
BELL looks to Lycoming. 








Send for Free Booklet! ‘““THe Lycominc 


\ Srory’’. . . 40 interesting, illustrated 


pages showing meng ely Lycoming is 
ready to help you. Write for it on 
your letterhead. 


Aircraft Engines 
Industrial and Tank Engines 
Engine Overhaul 
Generating Units 


Turbine Engineering and Research 
Engineering Design and Development 
Hardened and Ground Precision Parts 
Gears and Machine Parts 


Complete Assemblies 
Heat-Treating and Plating 
Steel Fabrication 
Castings 

Boilers 


DIVISION OF STRATFORD, CONN; 
Manufacturing plants In Stratford, Conn., and Williamsport, Pa. 
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“is / ALN S ~ 
OM oe ae LIGHT OUTPUT PRICE 
UP 38.3% DOWN 58.9% 


Today you don’t have to pay more than $1.15 for the fin- 
est fluorescent lamp made: General Electric. Fifteen years 


. ago it would have cost you $2.80 or $1.65 more. And while 
16 times more value for price has been going down, we’ve been pushing quality up. 
General Electric has upped light output 38%, increased 


your fluorescent lamp lamp life 400%. 


In terms of what you really judge lamps by, a General 


. Electric 40-watt fluorescent lamp that lists at $1.15 today 
dollar than In 1939 is a 16-times bigger value than it was in 1939. 


For further information, contact your G-E lamp supplier 
or write to Lamp Division, General Electric, Department 
166- BW -12, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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world war. 


How to live with the Communist 
world in the H-bomb age? 

That question is causing a furor over 
U.S. foreign policy. Already, it has 
produced a deep rift in the Republican 
Party (page 28). It could lead to dan- 
gerous disunity in the country and the 
whole free world. 

Pres. Eisenhower thinks he has the 
answer to the question. In his own 
words, he is “‘seeking a modus vivendi 
with the Communist world.” That 
means settling down to coexistence— 
competitive, but if possible peaceful— 
with the East-West boundary lines 
about where they are now. 

Sen. William F. Knowland, Repub- 
lican leader in the Senate, has been 
making it increasingly clear that he 
doesn’t agree. He says such a policy can 
lead only to eventual Communist vic- 
tory. This week he was joined by Sen. 
Joseph McCarthy, who accused Eisen- 
hower of a “shrinking show of weak- 
ness” toward Red China. 

The Administration sees the world 
from one angle; men such as Know- 
land-and his backers from another. The 
two groups read the past, the present, 
and the future differently. 

What Eisenhower has done, after 
months of soul-searching, is to give 
U.S. policy a clearer focus than it 
has had since the early days of “con- 
fainment.” He has pulled together 
tlements reflected by the catch words 
“liberation,” ‘massive retaliation,” 
“peaceful coexistence”—each of which 
lepresents a separate facet of U.S. 
policy. 

You can call Eisenhower’s new amal- 
gam “competitive coexistence,” or in- 
vent some other term. But you can’t 
tall it appeasement. Eisenhower is 


















@ The White House thinks it has a policy to deal 
with a semi-permanent military stalemate, to prevent a 


@ It’s based on belief that Russia and U. S. are so 
near an H-bomb balance, that neither dare fight. 


@ Sen. Knowland argues U. S. still has enough 
atomic superiority to risk a showdown now. 


saying simply that the U.S. will not 
go to war against the Communist bloc 
unless forced to do so by a Red push 
beyond the present boundary lines. 
These lines are pretty completely de- 
fended by a network of U.S. defense 
alliances stretching from Korea to Nor- 
way, and the U.S. will defend them. 
But the U.S. will not itself use force 
to roll them back. 

What’s more, Eisenhower's policy 
calls for negotiation with the Com- 
munists whenever there is any hope of 
easing tension that way. The U.S. 
won't go in for ultimatums, show- 
downs, tests of strength—unless the 
Communists leave no other choice. 
¢ Stalemate—Thus, as far as the U.S. 
is concerned, the East-West struggle 
has reached a military stalemate. Its 
battleground will now be in the diplo- 
matic and economic fields. 

Secy. of State Dulles emphasized the 
point this week. The battle has 
shifted “to some extent,” he said, from 
military to economic competition. 


1. The World As It Is 


It’s apparent that Eisenhower has 
accepted two unpleasant, basic facts 
about the present world: 

eCommunism is solidly en- 
trenched both in Russia and mainland 
China, and the two nations are firmly 
tied by a military alliance. 

e An H-bomb balance has been 
reached, or very nearly reached, between 
East and West. Any effort to shake the 
Russian-Chinese alliance by military 
means would mean total war. 

But meanwhile, Eisenhower figures, 
Moscow has accepted the fact that the 
Western alliance in Europe can be 





Living with the Russians 


shaken only by the kind of aggression 
that would bring on war. Indeed, Rus- 
sia’s present “‘peaceful coexistence” line 
is a result of growing strength in West- 
ern Europe. As for Asia, the Red Chi- 
nese still have opportunities to move in 
here and there with subversion and in- 
filtration. But in Asia, too, military ag- 
gression can mean total war. 

¢One Course—Given this situation, 
Eisenhower feels there’s only one course 
open to the U.S.—continue strengthen- 
ing defenses in Europe, and try to du- 
plicate in Asia the military and economic 
successes scored in Europe. 

It’s politically necessary for the U.S. 
to talk coexistence in both Europe and 
Asia. The Europeans are convinced that 
the only way to deal with Moscow is to 
build military strength and talk softly. 
Non-Communist Asian nations go even 
further. They want the policy limited 
to soft talk and economic competition. 

Under this kind of policy, there’s not 
much chance of forcing any territorial 
concessions from Russia—except possi- 
bly in Austria. There is a chance of 
working out some sort of disarmament 
agreement, however. It may be that 
Russia, like the U.S., wants to slow 
down the arms race. And the ultimate 
hope implied by the policy is that the 
structure of Communist society, and 
its aims, may in time change enough to 
allow for a gradual settling of basic 
conflicts. 
¢ Foundation—Eisenhower’s 
thus boils down to this: 

¢ Only an H-bomb war, or slow 
erosion, will destroy the Communist 
bloc. 

¢The U.S. will not fight an 
H-bomb war unless challenged. 

e Softer ways of checking Com- 
munist expansion won’t work unless 
the U.S. maintains its alliance system 
in Europe, strengthens the one in Asia. 

e To maintain these alliances, to 
build a worldwide collective defense 
system, the U.S. must follow a policy 
of coexistence. 


approach 


ll. Knowland Doctrine 


As the President’s thinking has crys- 
tallized én the past month, opposition 
to it has sharpened. This, opposition 
reaches past Knowland and McCarthy 
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and into the Pentagon. Adm. Arthur 
Radford, for instance, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has military views 
closer to Knowland’s than Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s. 

Knowland has been the unofficial 
spokesman for the opposition. The 
thinking he stands for, which can fairly 
be called the Knowland Doctrine, goes 
like this: 

Communist talk of coexistence is de- 
signed to lull the free world to sleep 
until Russia’s nuclear war potential 
equals that of the U.S. This will 
happen some time between 1957 and 
1960. The Communists will then re- 
sume their march of conquest. They 
will nibble away at the free world, 
which will be too frightened to resist. 
Finally the U.S. will become an iso- 
lated patch of democracy—a “conti- 
nental Dienbienphu in a Communist 
totalitarian world.” 

Hence, the Knowland doctrine con- 
tinues, the U. S. can’t afford coexistence 
and an atomic stalemate. The Chinese 
Communists in particular must not be 
allowed to consolidate their role over 
the mainland. If they do, Red China 
will build enough economic and military 
strength to crush all Asia. 
¢ Answer—Knowland feels the U.S. can 
stop this fatal drift of events by using 
its present atomic superiority to force a 
showdown now, particularly te unseat 
the Peking regime. He thinks Red 
China, soft underbelly of world Com- 
munism, can be speared without too 
much risk of all-out war. 

Knowland has often backed the 
doctrine with specific policy recom- 
mendations. His latest recommenda- 
tion, spurred by Peking’s announced im- 
prisonment of 13 Americans, calls for a 
U.S. Naval and air blockade of Red 
China. 


lll. The Same Dangers 


Eisenhower and Dulles feel that 
Knowland is, in effect, advocating that 
the U.S. take on the Communist world 
singlehanded. Their policy is based on 
the belief that, unless we adopted some 
subtler policy than Knowland’s, we 
could expect these developments: 

¢ The North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization would fall apart. So would 
the Southeast Asia Defense Pact. The 
whole network of alliances, laboriously 
pieced together, would collapse. 

¢ The Asian neutrals, such as In- 
dia, would be pushed into the Com- 
munist camp. All of South and South- 
east Asia would be lost. 

In short, the U.S. would be pretty 
well isolated—just as the Communists 
want. 

Within a year, Eisenhower feels, we 
would face a situation at least as 
macabre as Knowland envisions for 
1957-60. 
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¢ Progress—Knowland apparently feels 
that the U.S. is getting nowhere in its 
efforts to meet the Communist chal- 
lenge. But the fact is that Russia’s 
present talk of coexistence has been 
brought about by growing power in 
Western Europe. Russia is admitting 
that it must accept the status quo or 
run risks it can’t afford. The Soviet 
Union may well have to retreat even 
further when West German rearma- 
ment is in full swing. 


As for Asia, Administration policy is 
just the reverse of former Secy. of 
State Acheson’s “let the dust settle” 
thinking, which the U.S. adopted 
when the Communists were taking over 
China. The U.S. is actively building 
a defense framework from Japan to 
Pakistan. It is also planning a new 
economic development program that 
should help such countries as India 
keep pace with the industrial drive just 
started in Red China. 


Follansbee Stays Put 


New plan for steel company sale seems to save 
West Virginia mill; Cyrus Eaton will take it over and run it. 


When a desperate community goes 
on the warpath to save its main means 
of livelihood, few obstacles can stand 
up against it. You can see that in the 
wrangle over sale of Follansbee Steel 
Corp. and the proposed closing of its 
plant at Follansbee, W. Va. It looks 
this week as if the people of Follansbee 
will still have their mill to work in. 
The company’s fate appears to be shak- 
ing down like this: 

¢ Cyrus §. Eaton, chairman of the 
board of Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., has 
agreed to purchase for cash from Fred- 
erick W. Richmond the plant, equip- 
ment, and inventory of the Follansbee, 
W. Va., mill. He is reported to have 
promised, in a letter to Gov. William 
Marland, to operate the mill for at 
least three years. 

¢ Richmond, leader of a New York 
investment group that has been buying 
a number of metalworking companies 
(BW—Oct.30’54,p155), keeps Follans- 
bee Steel’s Federal Enameling & Stamp- 
ing unit, McKees Rocks, Pa., and three 
warehouses. Richmond had made a 
deal with Pres. Marcus Follansbee to 
buy the company, and stockholders ap- 
proved. It was when West Virginians 
found that Richmond’s plan meant 
closing the Follansbee mill that the up- 
roar started. A minority stockholder 
group led by the mayor of Follansbee 
got a court order to block action on the 
sale. 

¢ Republic Steel Corp. bows out. 
It was to have bought from Richmond 
the Follansbee mill’s equipment— 
mostly for cold-rolled strip and sheet— 
to move it to its Gadsden, Ala., opera- 
tions. Pres. Charles M. White of 
Republic says he is releasing Richmond 
from this commitment after “my tele- 
phone conversation with Gov. Mar- 
land arranged by D. J. McDonald, 
president of United Steelworkers.” 

¢ Clint W. Murchison, wealthy 
Texan, presumably will still acquire 
Follansbee Steel’s corporate shell in 
order to merge it with two Murchison 
companies—Consumers Co. of Chicago, 


building supplies concern, and Frontier 
Chemical Co., Wichita, Kan. This 
would give Murchison the benefit of 
Follansbee’s New York Stock Exchange 
listing. 

¢ Prospects—The move to sell Follans- 
bee Steel resulted from its financial 
troubles; the company was losing 
money and the outlook was glum. It is 
a nonintegrated operation without 
melting capacity for making steel. It 
has to buy semifinished steel, cold-roll 
it, and sell against integrated competi- 
tors. During steel shortages it could 
operate profitably, but 1954's steel 
slump hit it hard. 

Eaton said in an interview he thinks 
he can make Follansbee into a profita- 
ble operation but didn’t go into detail. 
He’s chairman and president of Ports- 
mouth Steel Corp., a holding company 
with money in Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co. and Detroit Steel Corp. Through 
Cleveland-Cliffs, he has interests in 
five large steel companies—Inland, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Jones & 
Laughlin, Republic, and Wheeling. 

Though Eaton wouldn’t confirm 

what plans he has for Follansbee, one 
logical move might be to install elec- 
tric furnace capacity to make use of the 
large scrap supply in the area. 
e Hurdles—At midweek, there was still 
the possibility of a hitch. Mrs. Aline 
Warner, of Greenwich, Conn., wife of 
a New York securities dealer, has an 
offer out to buy Follansbee’s assets 
—and still wants to see her offer con- 
sidered. 

The minority group that blocked 
the first Richmond-Republic arrange- 
ment hasn’t yet put up the $1-million 
bond required to make the court or 
der effective. The guessing is they'll 
withdraw the action now that Eaton 
promises to keep the mill in Follansbee 
and keep it operating. 

The Securities & Exchange Commis 
sion has also been watching things 
carefully. Commissioner J. Sinclait 
Armstrong said he wants to be sure 
SEC proxy rules aren’t violated. 
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Sewell Avery 


LOTS OF CONTENDERS IN THE... 


Running Fight Over Wards 


This week, the battle for control of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. became more 
confused than ever. Even as Sewell 
Avery—8l-year-old chairman of the 
$700-million mail order house—let loose 
another blast at Louis E. Wolfson, an- 
other Wolfson (no relation) suddenly 
appeared in the cast of characters. Ru- 
mors spread that Britain’s Isaac Wolf- 
son was prepared to invest $100-million 
in Ward to acquire a U.S. base for his 
mail order business. 

So far, Louis Wolfson has been con- 
sidered the No. 1 contender in the 
struggle. He has already broken through 
some of the company’s outposts by ac- 
quiting a big chunk of Ward stock (BW 
—Oct.2’54,p172). 

Avery’s latest counterattack was to 
file an answer in Cook County (Chi- 
cago) to Wolfson’s suit attacking the 
legality of Ward’s present system of 
staggered terms for directors. His an- 
swer made these points: 

¢ In more than 145 years of Illinois 
history, this practice has never been 
challenged. 

¢ In 35 of 51 U.S. state and terri- 
torial jurisdictions, such practices are 
legal. 

* Of domestic corporations listed 
on the three major U.S. stock ex- 
changes, 196—including the Pennsyl- 
vania RR, Westinghouse, and Swift— 
classify directors and elect them for 
Staggered terms. 

Wolfsonites figure that they can get 
a decision before the Apr. 22 annual 
meeting, when their attempt to de- 
throne Avery will be decided. Wolfson’s 
suit alleges unconstitutionality of the 
Illinois Business Corporation Act. 
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¢ Spotlights—In the three months since 

it all began, developments have popped 
up all over. Some have been serious— 
as you would expect in a proxy fight for 
control of the nation’s second-biggest 
mail order house. But some develop- 
ments sound almost as though control 
of the Ward struggle has passed from 
the principals to their press agents. 

For example, Fred Saigh—perhaps 
best known as the ex-owner of the St. 
Louis Cardinals who served a short term 
for income tax evasion—entered the 
contest a month ago (BW—Nov.13’54, 
p34). Saigh argued that Avery must go 
because he doesn’t agree with current 
economic thinking. But Wolfson 
mustn’t take over, Saigh continued, be- 
cause he has no tangible remedy. Saigh 
announced a 21-point program ioe 
Ward, and said he would match his 
honesty against any man’s. 

Shortly before Saigh’s splurge, stories 
began to circulate about an unidentified 
Midwesterner who didn’t want to seem 
unfriendly to Avery, but who didn’t 
want to see Ward fall into the hands 
of a man like Wolfson. 
¢ British Nabob—Last week, a Gilbert 
and Sullivan touch showed up in the 
struggle. Reports spread that Isaac 
Wolfson, Great Britain’s “mail order 
king’”—and no relation to Louis E. 
Wolfson—was prepared to invest $100- 
million in Ward. He would retain 
Avery as chairman; and he would get 
a commensurate voice in the manage- 
ment, plus the Ward retail and mail 
order chain as an outlet for his United 
Kingdom Canada-South Africa retailing 
operation. John Barr, Ward secretary, 
confirmed that Isaac Wolfson had ap- 


Isaac Wolfson 


proached his company, but said that no 
negotiations are current or planned. 

A spokesman for the English Wolf- 
son said that while Isaac and Sewell 
are friends, “this sort of thing is terribly 
unlikely.” He added that British cur- 
rency controls make such moves pretty 
hard to accomplish. 

Isaac Wolfson, however, would make 
a fairly logical contender for the Ward 
bone. He controls Great Universal 
Stores, Ltd., which shows an £80-mil- 
lion balance sheet and has a £40-million 
hire-purchase credit outstanding. He’s 
a Glasgow boy who rose from his 
father’s furniture shop to control of 
“Gussie,” as Great Universal is known. 
In five years, he made it Britain’s largest 
mail order business. 

e Expansionist—During the postwar 
inflation, he was liquid enough to buy 
established businesses whose real estate 
values were considerably above their 
stock values. 

In addition to retailing, Isaac Wolf- 
son manufactures for his stores, runs 
his own finance and insurance com- 
panies, and operates in Canada and 
South Africa. In many ways, his expan- 
sion of Gussie has paralleled the post- 
war history of Sears, Roebuck—the 
standard by which Montgomery Ward 
is often measured. And Isaac Wolfson 
is known to be looking for a chance 
to expand to the U.S. 

Backstage, the Avery-Louis Wolfson 
fight has settled down to a serious duel. 
Along with his reply to Wolfson this 
week, Avery boosted the Ward quar- 
terly dividend from 50¢ to 75¢; and he 
raised the yearend extra to $1.75, to 
make the 1954 total $4. Last year- 
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end, Ward paid $2 with a $1.50 extra. 

Wolfson immediately pointed out 
that this was an unusual move for 
Ward. For a decade, he said, Ward has 
averaged a 38.2% payout; in 1954, it 
will pay out about 80% of its earnings. 
¢ Public Relations—Avery, furthermore, 
has broken a decade-long silence. Some 
weeks ago, he hired the first public re- 
lations help he has had in 20 years— 
the New York firm of Selvage, Lee & 
Chase (BW—Nov.20’54,p134). Almost 
immediately—and in defiance of every 
tule of organized press agentry—Avery 
gave the Chicago Daily News an ex- 
clusive, seven-hour, two-day interview. 
In that interview and at a general press 
conference following, Avery made a 
number of eyebrow-raising comments 
such as these: 

e Paper money and the 91% in- 
come tax bracket help force the U.S. 
toward a depression. 

¢ Ward should not be compared 
with Sears, Roebuck because not all 
managements do the same things at 
the same time. Some managers must 
hoard their cash, while others expand 
—or there would be no one to spend 
when a depression comes. 

¢ An outsider’s ability to buy stock 
control of a company whose shares are 
listed is a “savage, vicious, rotten, 
crooked thing.” 

In addition, Avery promised a fight 
against Wolfson’s “raiding party,” and 
said that he would stand for reelection 
to the Ward directorate next April. 
¢ Counterattack— Wolfson, for his part, 
has been working steadily. His major 
move has been a planned publicity cam- 
paign that has kept his name and his 
crusade in the papers regularly. Here’s 
a rundown of what he has done: 

¢ First, he announced that he and 
his associates controlled 250,000 Ward 
shares. Seven weeks Jater, he announced 
that they had 500,000 (BW—Oct.23’54, 
p64). A week later, he let it be known 
that the group had continued to buy 
steadily. 

¢He announced that he had 
picked the next Ward president—an 
outstanding but unidentified U.S. 
merchandiser. 

¢ He challenged Avery to a series 
of debates before stockholder groups 
all over the country. 

¢ He further spelled out his plan 
for Ward: transfer of the property and 
equipment plus $18-million in cash to 
a $50-million separate corporation. Its 
stock would be distributed, tax free, to 
Ward holders. Wolfson says the cor- 
poration could borrow as much as $200- 
million for physical expansion, leaving 
Ward’s current huge quick assets avail- 
able for expansion of Ward operations. 

e Earlier, Wolfson had sued Ward 
for an up-to-date copy of the Ward 
stockholder list, and won—without a 
court fight (BW—Oct.30’54,p154). 
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GOP Senate Leader William Knowland has differed with Eisenhower, now is . . 


Threatening Outright Break 


The President is standing his ground but has left the 
latchstring to the White House out. So Knowland will have 
to decide whether to make a fight of it. 


When William F. Knowland, Re- 
publican leader in the Senate, returns 
from a week’s vacation in Nassau, he 
will face a dramatic decision. He will 
have to decide if he is to promote 
a Republican Party split that could give 
rise to a third party. 

Sen. Joseph McCarthy set the stage 
this week when he angrily attacked 
Pres. Eisenhower, apologized for having 
asked voters to support the President, 
and accused him of “a shrinking show 
of weakness.” 

Eisenhower’s reaction was just as 
positive. If McCarthy’s followers 
wanted to form a third party, he said, 
that was their business. 
¢ The Question—Nobody really be- 
lieves McCarthy could lead a strong 
third party movement by himself. But 
in losing his fight against censure by 
his fellow senators, he picked up the 
support of the powerful and respected 
Knowland. The question now is this: 
How much farther will Knowland walk 
with McCarthy? 

Administration leaders hope for an 





answer next week. They'd like to see 
Knowland come to the White House 
for a meeting with the President, as a 
first step toward isolating McCarthy. 

The long-standing line that divides 
middle-of-the-road and conservative Re- 
publicans is now drawn with a sharp 
ness ordinarily seen only at national 
conventions. Unless the breach is 
mended. Eisenhower faces—at best- 
two years of sniping from a powerful 
bloc in his party, plus all-out war for 
control of the party in the 1956 nomi 
nating convention. At worst, Republi- 
can leaders face the possibility of a third 
party. 
¢ The Break—For two years, Knowland 
as Majority Leader has been a steady, 
if sometimes reluctant, member of the 
Eisenhower team in Congress. But dut- 
ing the recent special session of the Sen- 
ate he broke sharply with the Eisen- 
hower wing of the party on two issues— 
policy toward Red China (page 25), and 
the McCarthy censure. 

Both times, the President took delib- 
erate, public action to highlight his 
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Eeycements with the man who speaks 
for his party in the Senate: 

e Eisenhower volunteered at a press 
conference that he opposed Knowland’s 
suggestion for a blockade to force China 
to release American prisoners. He 
ought it would be an act of war. His 
rds were sharp, his manner severe. 

e Eisenhower praised Sen. Ar- 
ur V. Watkins for “the very splendid 
job” he did as chairman of the special 
mmittee that recommended censure 

McCarthy. He took pains to see 
that his feelings got the widest possible 
publicity. This, too, was a blow at 
Knowland, and the majority of Repub- 
ican senators who either voted against 

sure Or were paired against it. 

*Fighting Back—Both of these moves 
indicate that Eisenhower has changed 
his mind about trying to get along with 
Republican lawmakers who oppose him. 
In the past, he carefully refrained from 
criticizing them. Now, apparently, he 
is willing to fight back—even at the 
isk of party strife. 

He plainly sees the issue as a wider 
me than either China policy or the 
condemnation of McCarthy. A re- 
porter asked whether he intended to 
change his own policies in an effort to 
placate his Republican critics in the 
Senate. The answer boiled down to a 
firm “No.” He said the future. of the 
patty depends on its being dynamic, 
progressive, and moderate. His words 
were a warning to conservative senators: 
If they oppose his foreign and domestic 
policies, he believes they will endanger 
the party as an effective political force. 

But with all the plain intent of 
what he did and what he said, Eisen- 
hower slammed no doors. He even said 
that when Sen. Knowland differed with 
him, it seemed to be over matters of 
method, not over principles. The Pres- 
ident said that in the past, he and 
Knowland had always got along well 
together in conference—which seemed 
almost an invitation to come in and try 
gain. : 

This leaves the next move up to 
Knowland. 

* Repair Work—The drive to heal the 
break gathered momentum in the face 
of Democratic unity, displayed in the 
thoice of Paul M. Butler as new na- 
tional chairman, at a mecting in New 
Orleans. Butler won overwhelmingly 
m the first ballot, with the support of 
both Northern and Southern wings of 
the party. Republican strategists hope 
for an equal show of unity next year, 
when Eisenhower's legislative program 
laces a Congress controlled by Demo- 
tats. The first step is to get the Re- 
publican Leader in the Senate working 
with the President. 

Knowland’s present position is almost 
without parallel. He is the official Re- 
publican spokesman in the Senate, 
thosen for the job by his fellow Republi- 
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can senators. Yet he disagrees on .vital 
issues with Eisenhower—and a President 
is always the supreme party spokesman 
for the party that occupies the White 
House. 

For a few days last week, it looked as 

though the Administration would try to 
end this conflict by seeking Knowland’s 
defeat as Republican Leader in the Sen- 
ate. The idea was quickly dropped. 
Knowland simply has too much support 
among Senate Republicans. He is ex- 
pected to ask for reelection as Republi- 
can Leader in the next Congress. So 
far, there is no sign that he will even 
be seriously challenged. 
* Gauge of Strength—The Republican 
division on the censure of McCarthy is 
only a rough guide to the sources of 
Knowland’s strength. 

The vote was 22 Republicans for con- 
demnation, and 24 either voting against, 
or paired against Democrats who would 
have voted for it. Those voting against 
condemnation included most of the key 
party leaders in the Senate—not only 
Knowland, but Styles Bridges, President 
pro tempore; Eugene D. Millikin, chair- 
man of the Republican Conference; and 
Everett Dirksen, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Campaign Committee. 

Many voting against the censure of 
McCarthy have supported Eisenhower 
on important domestic - and foreign 
issues. They will again. But if Know- 
land is willing to accept the mantle, he 
is clearly in a position to lead the dif- 
ferent groups of Republican senators 
who oppose one or another of Eisen- 
hower’s policies—even though Know- 
land himself parts company with most 
of them on such California issues as 
public power and health insurance. 

Some of these—like Knowland—be- 
lieve Eisenhower is too patient with 
Communist China. 

Others—like McCarthy and his ad- 
mirers—believe he is too soft on Com- 
munists. 

Some disagree with his liberal foreign 
trade policies, and want higher tariffs. 
Millikin is one of these. 

Others oppose his middle-of-the-road 
policies toward labor, and his social se- 
curity ideas. 
¢ Opposition—Arrayed against _ this 
shifting group are the strongly pro- 
Eisenhower Republicans: men such as 
Aiken of Vermont, Wiley of Wisconsin, 
Carlson of Kansas, Ives of New York, 
Duff of Pennsylvania, Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts. But these men do not 
hold the key party positions. On most 
issues, they can muster more votes than 
the anti-Eisenhower group coalition. 
But they do not control the party ma- 
chinery in the Senate. This leaves 
Knowland a secure base of operations 
if he chooses to conduct guerilla war- 
fare against the White House. 
¢ Prospects—If Knowland decides not 
to make peace, what then? 





First, of course, he will try to bring 
the Administration to his way of think- 
ing. The President’s sharp reaction to 
the blockade proposal doesn’t mean that 
he and Knowland cannot reach a work- 
ing agreement. But it probably does 
mean that Knowland will have to give 
ground. 

If the split continues, the second 
move would be to try to capture the 
1956 nominating convention. This 
would seem all but impossible if Eisen- 
hower himself is willing to run again. 
It would be extremely difficult even if 
Eisenhower were to step aside, but in- 
dicate his choice as the party’s nominee. 

If they try to capture the nomination 
and fail, bitter-end opponents of Eisen- 
hower within the party would then be 
left with the temptation to form a third 
party. This possibility has been widely 
discussed by politicians since Know- 
land’s break with the President. Most 
of them believe it would end in a dis- 
astrous failure on their part—and would 
not pose a serious threat to Eisenhower. 

Even experts close to the top Demo- 
cratic command, who would like to 
count on trouble for the GOP, estimate 
that a third party composed of the 
groups opposing Eisenhower would poll 
only 2-million votes if an election were 
held today. Most analysts put the figure 
closer to 5-million, but believe it would 
be reduced by Election Day in 1956 to 
little more than 2-million or possibly 
3-million. Many of these votes would be 
pulled away from the Democratic nomi- 
nee, if McCarthy were to join or sup- 
port a third party, because of his appeal 
to some groups of Catholic voters who 
traditionally have been Democratic. _ 

The net—in the opinion of a majority 
of political experts in Washington—is 
that Eisenhower personally would not 
be harmed by a third party movement, 
and that any other Republican nominee 
would escape with slight damage. 

e Facing Facts—Republican senators 
friendly to Eisenhower are already re- 
minding their colleagues of the political 
realities. Sen. Aiken put it bluntly this 
week: “Professional Republicans will 
have to support Eisenhower or lose the 
election.” Sen. Duff, an original Eisen- 
hower supporter, said the President's 
popularity would continue at an un- 
beatable level. 

They were expressing the feeling of 
most political observers: Eisenhower's 
position. in the party is practically un- 
assailable, except in the special forum 
of the U.S. Senate. Striking out on 
their own against a popular President 
who is confident that he speaks for the 
majority of his party, is flirting with 
political suicide. So it may well be that 
Knowland and his supporters will find 
themselves more often than not on the 
President’s side, as the main battle 
forms for the 1956 Presidential cam- 


paign. 
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CELEBRATION: When Republic National Bank of Dallas opened its new building, it knew what the country expected of Texas, 


A Texas Bank's Housewarming 


gathered to see 
HUGE CROWDS ih. “dream of 
architects,” to eat and drink at the bank’s 
hospitable table, to watch entertainers. 


30 





HUGE BARS contributed to the 

bank’s popularity 
with its guests—among whom were 4,000 
bankers and a big assortment of newsmen. 


The Republic National Bank Build 
ing in I dedicated last weck, is an 
imposing structure. It cost $25-million, 
has an a inum skin, and contains 
goldplated drinking fountains. Its own- 
ers refer to it as “‘the pride of Texas, 
the dream of architects, and tomorrow's 
model for the banking world.” 

However, many who attended the 
dedication ceremonies failed to be over- 
whelmed by all this until some time 
later. It would be hard for the most 
magnificent building to compete with 
a quarter of a million dollars worth of 
party. 

The party smoldered for several 
weeks, burst into flame Nov. 28 and 
raged until Dec. 1. It featured such 
things as milk punch served at 8:45 im 
the morning; entertainment by Bob 
Hope, the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
and the Tyler Junior College Apache 
Belles (above); two tons of roast beef; 
and a pair of bars whose aggregate 
length was 750 ft.—the length of 2} 
football fields. 

One observer was reminded by all 
this of the feast scenes in The Robe, 
a motion picture dealing with extrave 
gant goings-on in the days of the Ro- 
man Empire. 

e Motives—Republic National’s pur 
pose in initiating this revelry was 
mainly to publicize itself and its new 
building. Some 4,000 bankers from all 
over the U.S., Canada, and Mexico 
came to the party, as well as some from 
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overseas. Mingled with the bankers 
were Republic National stockholders, 
men of the press, public dignitaries, 
and miscellaneous citizens of Dallas 
and surrounding points. 

Another purpose in the bank’s mind, 
perhaps, was to steal a march on its 
traditional rival and sparring partner, 
First National Bank of Dallas. The 
tivalry between these banks centers on 
size (BW—Jun.26’54,p64). Republic 
will nose ahead of its rival this week- 
end; it will become the biggest in the 
South deposit-wise after a merger with 
National City Bank of Dallas. Repub- 
lic’s new building (which it says is the 
tallest in any U.S. city except New 
York, Chicago, and Cleveland) and its 











party will give the bank two more statis- 
tics to hurl at its rival. 

*Program—The ceremonies started 
with various open house parties and 
tours through the new building. Guests 
were impressed by the vast size of the 
building’s interior spaces; the main 
banking floor, for instance, is almost big 
enough to hold a football field. 

Climax of the festivities came Tues- 
day night, Nov. 30. Republic had 
rented a big, barn-like exhibit building 
at Fair Park, site of a state fair each 
fall. Here, huge quantities of food and 
drink were consumed at groaning tables 
and at two bars that stretched into the 
purple distance. Then came speeches 
and entertainment. Gov. Allan Shivers 
of Texas was among the notables pres- 
ent. 

Apparently all this endeared the bank 
to many hearts. One of its vice-presi- 
dents reports that, at the close of festiv- 
ities, Republic National had received 
slightly over $200,000 worth of flowers 
as tokens of esteem and goodwill. 
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Bankers Take a Look at Farms 


At Memphis, 500 city and rural bank men from 35 
states hear how loan dollars turned into better farm equip- 
ment can mean profits for both farmers and lenders. 


Total farm income may taper off a 
bit next year—but there will be plenty 
of opportunity for a smart businessman- 
farmer to make money, even big money. 
And banks can help him do it, with 
profit to themselves. 

That was the prevailing view that 
came out of the American Bankers 
Assn.’s third annual agricultural credit 
conference in Memphis last week. It 
brought together some 500 bankers 
from 35 states—both country bankers 
and big city bank men specializing in 
farm financing or relations with cor- 
respondent rural banks. 
¢ Two-Way—The main idea that came 
out of three days of hashing over farm 
problems and prospects, and the han- 
dling of agricultural financing, broke 
down into two parts: 

¢ Profit for farmers will depend 
largely on greater efficiency in cutting 
costs—and that means increased capital 
investment in such things as irrigation 
equipment, farm machinery, larger sized 
farm units. 

e Banks and insurance companies 
are taking a bigger part in farm capital 
investment. They can provide plenty 
of farm credit if they outgrow any linger- 
ing aversion to farm equipment loans 
and think of the farm as a factory and 
farm equipment as machine tools. 
¢ Bank’s Eye View—Purpose of the 
meeting was to let bankers in various 
parts of the country know what banks 
in other sections are doing—and thrash 
out such questions as whether you 
should finance a tractor for one year, or 
two, or three (the threes seemed to have 
it). This involved a survey of the farm 
situation in general, and in many par- 
ticular lines. 

The bankers saw the 1955 outlook 
for small farmers as about the same as 
this year—no better on the whole, pos- 
sibly worse in spots. Asst. Secy. of 
Agriculture Earl Butz, defending Ad- 
ministration policies, would say only: 
“Net farm income in 1955 should ap- 
proach that of 1954.” Butz told the 
conference that according to the cur- 
rent outlook (1) cotton support will 
probably stay at 90% of parity, and (2) 
the national average wheat support price 
next year is likely to be $2.06 per bu. 

It was when the talk turned to 
particular crops that the big profit op- 
portunities showed up through mechan- 
ization, cost-cutting, and making use of 
land barred from regular cultivation by 
acreage controls. 


Vice-Chmn. Jesse W. Tapp of the 
Bank of America told the group that 
with heavy fertilization and irrigation, 
one California cotton acre will yield 
750 Ib. of cotton. He figured produc- 
tion cost at 25¢ per Ib., selling price at 
34¢, for a handsome $67.50 profit per 
acre—on a land value of $200 to $300 
per acre. Mississippi delta cotton runs 
about 500 Ib. per acre, and most growers 
there will gamble—against the weather 
—on holding costs to 23¢ a Ib. 

In the Pacific Northwest, the meeting 
was told, some big producers, by saving 
on labor costs through high mechan- 
ization of larger land parcels, grow 
wheat for 75¢ per bu. against an area 
average of $1.62 per bu. 

e Animal Farms—The bankers differed 
widely on whether money can be made 
now in the cattle business. Some saw 
it, though, as a source of extra income 
from idle acres on wheat and cotton 
farms—if only to pay taxes on these 
acres. There was general agreement that 
poultry is no business right now for an 
individual farmer to make big money; 
but William Pollard, of Warren Pro- 
duce Co., Greenville, Miss., had an- 
other angle—financing farmers in raising 
chickens. His firm has 300,000 chickens 
farmed out for raising, with a guarantee 
to rebuy. 

e Enter the Banker—An indicator of 
the growing part played by banks and 
insurance companies in farm mechan- 
ization came from Vice-Pres. R. I. 
Nowell of Equitable Life. He said that 
since 1946 commercial and savings 
banks have increased farm real estate 
loans about 140%. In the same time, 
life companies have raised their farm 
investments more than 110%. 

Some bankers, however, saw obstacles 
on the farm financing road. Pres. W. 
Harold Brenton of the State Bank of 
Des Moines said present laws don’t go 
nearly far enough in permitting banks 
to establish adequate reserves for losses 
as a backlog when going is tough. Do- 
ing this, he said, would make it easier 
for banks to handle farm financing. 

Others said that small farmers have 
trouble in getting credit to enable them 
to compete successfully with the big 
operator who can muster enough capi- 
tal for an efficient, large-scale operation. 

Nor did the bankers boost mechan- 
ization as a cure-all, or a substitute for 
farm experience. There were plenty of 
stories about farmers who blistered corn 
or drowned cotton with irrigation. 
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Du Pont Gets A Clean Bill 


It doesn’t look as if Justice Dept. will even appeal the 
District Court decision throwing out its giant antitrust case 
against du Pont, General Motors, and U.S. Rubber. 


Last weekend, Judge Walter J. LaBuy 
in U.S. District Court, Chicago, threw 
out the government’s antitrust suit 
against the du Pont empire, General 
Motors Corp., and U.S. Rubber Co. 
Thus, a five-year battle ended in the 
Justice Dept.’s worst antitrust defeat in 
years. 

Judge LaBuy’s 220-page printed 
memorandum gives the government’s 
trustbusters little solace. By finding on 
questions of fact rather than on inter- 
pretation of law, the judge just about 
sealed off any avenue of appeal to 
higher courts. At midweek, all signs 
pointed to a decision in Justice Dept. 
not to seek a review of Judge LaBuy’s 
ruling. 

For one thing, Judge LaBuy has a 
reputation for writing opinions that are 
tough to upset. He has been upheld 
before by the Supreme Court in anti- 
trust decisions against the government. 
Besides, the du Pont case was originally 
brought under a Democratic Adminis- 
tration; the present staff might not 
have filed it at all. 
¢ Future Bearing—The antitrust divi- 
sion of Justice Dept. argues, however, 
that Judge LaBuy’s disposition of the 
du Pont case won’t influence future 
antitrust policy. No legal precedents 
have been set or broken, lawyers say. 

For example, Judge LaBuy does not 
question the force of the Clayton Act in 
cases where there is “a reasonable prob- 
ability” that restraint of trade will re- 
sult from an acquisition of stock. He 
merely points out that the stock acquisi- 
tion challenged by the government— 
du Pont’s investment in General Motors 
—took place more than 30 years ago, 
and “in those intervening years the 
record discloses that no restraint of 
trade has resulted.” 

The issue in the case—whether or not 
three corporations conspired to restrain 
or monopolize trade in certain products 
—was not new, but the case was unique 
in the intricate interrelationships of the 
companies and the size of the industrial 
empire that was at bay. 
¢ The Charges—The government had 
charged the three corporations with 
successfully conspiring to restrain trade 
in products that they manufacture. 
This would violate the Sherman Act. 
It also charged that du Pont had ac- 
quired a controlling interest in General 
Motors. This would violate Section 7 
of the Clayton Act. 

Justice Dept. contended that the de- 
fendants followed a business pattern 
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aimed at: (1) controlling the manage- 
ment and policies of the three com- 
panies, (2) protecting markets for some 
du Pont and U.S. Rubber products to 
the exclusion of competitive suppliers, 
(3) reserving other production fields 
exclusively for du Pont. 

According to the government, the 
central thread of the pattern was the 
acquisition and use of interlocking con- 
trols to dominate the three huge com- 
panies. 
¢ Stock Findings—Judge LaBuy found 
that the du Pont family corporations— 
Christiana Securities Co. and Delaware 
Realty & Investment Co.—hold 30% 
of du Pont common stock but do not 
necessarily have voting control of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. He also 
found that these holding companies 
play no part in restraining trade in 
favor of du Pont. 

LaBuy also ruled that du Pont’s hold- 
ing of 22.6% of General Motors’ stock 
does not constitute control or domina- 
tion and has not limited GM’s purchas- 
ing freedom. Similarly, the court 
found, du Pont family holdings of 17% 
of U.S. Rubber stock were not ac- 
quired “with the intent to create a pro- 
tected market for du Pont or for United 





NAM’s New Head 


Henry G. Riter, III, of Montclair, 

. J., becomes the new president 
of the National Assn. of Sinscditenieh, 
He succeeds Harold C. McClellan, 
West Coast manufacturer. An invest- 
ment banker most of his career, Riter 
_ is president of Thomas A. Edison, 
ne. 


States Rubber” and were never used 
for that purpose. 

e Trade Findings—As far as trade is 
concerned, Judge LaBuy found du Pont 
interested in selling to GM but he saw 
no agreement between the two com- 
panies that required GM to buy all or 
any part of its supplies from du Pont. 
“In fact,” the court said, “the evidence 
shows that General Motors exercised 
complete freedom in determining where 
it would purchase its requirements of 
products of the kind that du Pont man- 
ufactured.” 

The court examined the record of 
GM’s Central Purchasing Committee, 
which pooled purchases for all GM 
divisions in 1923-31, and found that 
only 14 out of 709 purchase contracts 
were with du Pont; 30 were with du 
Pont competitors. In any event, said 
the court, activity of the committee is 
now “ancient history,” adding: ““To the 
extent it deserves consideration, it sup- 
ports the position of the defense rather 
than the government.” 

Judge LaBuy cites several instances 
to refute government charges that du 
Pont products were “forced upon” 
General Motors. For example, Duco 
quick-drying finish, developed by du 
Pont in 1920, was “one of the factors 
that made possible mass production of 
automobiles,” he says, and GM’s Al 
fred E. Sloan “recognized its poten- 
tialities in advance of some of his asso- 
ciates.” GM uses several finishes made 
by du Pont’s competitors, LaBuy notes. 

‘Another example is tetraethyl lead, 
developed by GM in 1918, turned over 
to du Pont to manufacture in 1922. 
However, GM went 50-50 with Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.) to set up Ethyl 
Corp. as a marketing company for the 
stuff in 1924, and Ethyl has gone its 
own way, manufacturing tetraethyl lead 
as a du Pont competitor since the 
patents expired at the end of 1947. 

These evidences of collaboration be- 

tween GM and du Pont were part of 
product development, the court finds. 
“Concerted action,” says Judge LaBuy, 
“does not necessarily constitute con- 
spiracy or proof of conspiracy. It does 
so only if the object of the action 1s 
to restrain trade or commerce.” 
e Wall Street Reaction—As the time 
for the decision approached, du Pont 
stock reacted by bounding upward. As 
Wall Streeters interpreted it, the post- 
election wave of buying was based on 
hope that du Pont would be forced to 
dispose of its 20-million GM shares as 
an extra, nontaxable dividend. 

However, announcement of the court 
decision also touched off a wave of 
buying. At one time that day, the stock 
was up $7.50; it closed as $166.50, up 
$4.50. Last Monday, it moved up an- 
other $2.75; on Tuesday, it lost only 
$1.75 on a day marked by spotty down- 


ward movement. 
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Chromatography... selective chemistry. Selectively separating a compound liquid into its 
individual components by physical adsorbents such as silica gel is no longer just a laboratory tool. It is now a 
commercial chemical operation used in the oil industry for the recovery of aromatics ...the pharmaceutical 
industry for the separation of steroids. Davison's Research, with an extensive record of working 
with industry, is open to you for development work or help on specific problems. 


Progress Through Chemistry 
DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
MRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO® GRANULATED FERTILIZERS. 


tis easier to get a bigger yield in every field with Petroleum catalysts by Davison help keep travel Add Davison Syloids to lacquers and varnishes 
DAVCO Granulated Fertilizer. PHONE DAVISON. in America the finest in the world. SEE DAVISON. for a finish of rich restraint. WRITE DAVISON. 


























AT THE MATERIALS A 
“PAYLOADER’’ CAN HANDLE 


Fast, economical movement of bulk materials is the full-time task 
of “PAYLOADER” tractor shovels in thousands of instances. But 
the many attachments that are available to interchange with or 
supplement their regular buckets greatly multiply “PAYLOADER” 
usefulness and profit potential at plant, yard or construction job. 


FORK LIFT: Will stack, carry, load pallet- 
ized materials, barrels, bales, drums, 
crates, etc. — indoors and outdoors. 


CRANE HOOK: Carries, racks, places and 
1 loads pipe, steel, timbers, 
~ \ large castings. 


E 

i ; | PICK-UP SWEEPER: At- 

' attachments \ taches on bucket—sweeps 
P| aisles, drives, parking 


lots —— dumps its load 
into trucks, bins, etc. 





THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. - 


SUBSIDIARY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


SNOW PLOWS: Rotary, “‘V", and blade 
plows are available to meet your snow 
clearing requirements. 


TINE FORKS: Various kinds are available 
to handle coarse materials — to comb 
pay-material from dirt, sand, etc. 


BACK HOE: Hydraulic, rear-mounted — 
digs trenches, ditches, tank pits, machine- 
footing pits — indoors or out. 


SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION 


LIBERTYVILLE, Lt. 


@D PAYLOADER rF 














t 

THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 

: 700 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 

: Send me literature on all sizes of “PAYLOADER” tractor-shovels and 
extra attachments. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Hitting bottom: U.S. defense spending 
for the current fiscal year is just about 
as low as safety permits, according to 
Defense Secy. C. E. Wilson. He thinks 
that the $35.5-billion spending can be 
pruned perhaps 5% next year via in 
creased efficiency; but higher pay and 
other factors will cancel out the saving, 

* 
Antitrust is local, too. The Supreme 
Court upheld $57,000 treble damages 
awarded to a New Mexico baker. The 
baker, who operates entirely in-state, 
claimed he was run out of business by 
the price cutting of Mead’s Fine Bread 
Co., an interstate outfit. The verdict 
in effect extends the protection of the 
antitrust laws to in-state companies. 

- 
The last Lakes carrier of the 1954 sea. 
son has been loaded with.ron ore. The 
cargo brought the year’s total to some 
60.8-million tons; that’s 35-million tons 
less than was carried to lower Lakes 
ports in record 1953. To the 1954 total 
can be added 1.5-million tons moved 
by rail. 

@ 
Continental and Pioneer airline merger 
has been approved by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board by a 3-to-2 vote. Terms 
of the sale are expected to give Pioneer 
a profit of $390,000 above the value 
of its assets. CAB says the merger will 
save the government about $220,000 a 
year in mail subsidy. The minority dis- 
senters argued that the merger violates 
CAB’s policy of keeping trunk and 
feeder lines separate. 

« 
The states can’t bar interstate truckers 
from their roads, no matter how con- 
sistently the truckers violate state weight 
and load regulations. That’s the gist of 
a Supreme Court ruling on. an Illinois 
case; the court said that only the Inter 
state Commerce Commission had the 
power to say what carriers can operate 
in interstate commerce. 

. 
Atoms will power half of the new elec- 
tric power plants being installed in 
1976, if private industry is allowed to 
develop the atom, says General Electric 
Pres. Ralph J. Cordiner. He also told 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers 
that capital spending would reach an 
annual rate of $55-billion within 10 
years. 


+ 

Another year’s lag before color TV be 
comes a major factor is predicted by 
Benjamin Abrams, president of Emer 
son Radio & Phonograph Corp. Abrams 
said that not until 1956 will prices be 
reduced and programming stepped up 
to a point sufhcient to attract mass cus 
tomers. 
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A 3-WAY MARKETING SERVICE 
FOR USERS OF MACHINE TOOLS 


Jones & Lamson now offers a choice of ways whereby you can acquire new machine 
tools ...on terms best suited to your own needs. In addition to outright purchase, 
with its obvious advantages, we offer a ““Pay-from-Productivity” plan, on a 1-to-5 
year basis, at interest rates as low as 34%*. This plan is designed for companies that 
prefer to finance modern machine tools out of the actual additional earnings these 
tools produce. Also, a lease plan — in 4 optional forms — for companies that lack 
the full cash purchase price, or have more pressing uses for their capital. 


*(add-on rate) 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE CO. 


503 Clinton St., Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


UNIVERSAL TURRET LATHES + FAY AUTOMATIC LATHES + AUTOMATIC DOUBLE-END MILLING & CENTERING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC THREAD & FORM GRINDERS «+ OPTICAL COMPARATORS + 













AUTOMATIC OPENING THREADING DIES & CHASERS 


Sweet music to 20,000,000 people 
-even in weather like this 


In the days before FM 

broadcasting, a storm 

like this would have 

made every radio set 
in the area impossible to listen to. 


Now, about 20,000,000 people in 8,000,- 
000 homes can enjoy static-free reception, 
even with such violent goings-on outside. 
What’s more, they can enjoy music in all 
its original beauty, unmarred by interfer- 
ence or distortion, with rich overtones 
and vibrant basses. 


Here at Zenith, we take a special and 
pardonable pride in our contributions to 
FM broadcasting. We have always cham- 
pioned this finest kind of broadcasting 


service. Long before FM was made official, 
Zenith’s experimental station in Chicago 
was exploring the possibilities of the new 
medium. Zenith was ready at the bell with 
sets built on principles laid down by “Mr. 
FM” himself, Major Armstrong. Early 
tests in our laboratories proved Zenith 
sets were then 10 times more sensitive 
than the average of 16 other makes. 


It is with such a background that Zenith 
is now building more FM sets than any- 
body else. There are more Zenith FM sets 
in use today than any other make. 


Like so many other Zenith contribu- 
tions to better living, the FM story was 
written out of 36 years of experience in 


radionics exclusively. During most of 
that time the benefits of our unique ex- 
perience have served the Government with 
more effective means of defense. 


Zenith’s 36 years of experience in 
radionics exclusively has proved invalu- 
able to the Government in developing 
electro-mechanical fuses. 


The royety ot RADIO ane TELEVISION® 


ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago 339, Ill. 


Zenith, backed by 36 years of experience in radionics, serves America with a stronger defense and a better way of living. 


COPR., 1954 
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The McCarthy break may be a godsend to Pres. Eisenhower. The 
President is rid of his most troublesome Republican, and first reaction from 
Republican senators indicates strongly that only a handful will stick by 
McCarthy. So the effect is to isolate an extremist group, ease somewhat 
the tension created by Majority Leader Knowland’s disagreements with 
the White House during the censure session (See page 28). 


The split had to happen. It was only a question of when. McCarthy 
has been on the edge of a break since last spring (BW—Mar.6’54,p37). He 
isn’t nearly the political threat now that he was then, and the outcome 
could well be a “purge” for the better, just as the Wallace-Progressive 
split-off in 1948 helped to unite the Democratic Party. 


Eisenhower just about invited the McCarthy fringe to leave the party 
—his answer to the McCarthy attack on him. 


Administration monetary policies have been virtually endorsed by both 
Democrats and Republicans in Congress. 


The absence of dispute was the real news at this week’s hearings 
before a joint Congressional economic committee. Democrats Paul Douglas, 
Wright Patman, and John Sparkman—sharp critics of the Administration’s 
moves to tighten credit a year and a half ago—could find little fault with 
today’s policy of “active ease.” 


As long as the Administration keeps money fairly easy, that means 
the Democrats will leave the Federal Reserve Board and the Treasury 
Dept. alone. Moriey managers such as the Treasury’s Deputy Secy. Burgess 
thus have a fairly free hand. 


Look for money to stay fairly easy, short run. One early test of the 
Administration’s “flexible” policy may come next spring if the general 
economic upturn causes some tightening of money supply. The Democrats, 
from a majority position in Congress, will be quick to renew their attacks 
if the Administration fails to try some kind of offset. 


The stock market boom has the Administration worried—but that’s 
about the extent of it. Treasury Secy. Humphrey this week discounted reports 
that Washington would take any drastic steps to try to halt the rise. For one 
thing, there isn’t much the Administration can do, and in any case Hum- 
phrey’s attitude is that there isn’t much it should do. 


Eisenhower’s economic advisers are worried about the extent of the rise 
just as they would be about a swift fall. They’re afraid the rise will go too 
far and that a break downward, though only a technical readjustment, might 
put a damper on the business upturn. 


Should the Administration eventually decide to act an increase in mar- 
gin requirements for stock purchases would be its only ready tool for break- 
ing the rise. The Federal Reserve Board has the power to raise the present 
50% margin that’s been in existence for the last two years. By itself, this 
would not greatly reduce trading, but it would have a psychological effect 


of some significance. 
—oe— 


Gov. Harold Stassen is being helped by Eisenhower’s flat stand against 
Knowland’s “blockade” program and for U.S.-defined “coexistence.” 
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Stassen’s supporters figure that his recommendation for a long-range aid 
program for free Asia can parry Congressional demands for warlike action. 
Stassen has been bucking a powerful opposition, coming from State Secy. 
Dulles, Treasury Secy. Humphrey, and Dulles’ new deputy, Herbert Hoover, 
Jr. They want aid to be administered austerely, and under State Dept. 
auspices. The break for Stassen, his people figure, is that an aid program 
is the “only” answer to Knowland’s “blockade” approach. 


New Democratic chairman Butler’s attack on Eisenhower is just the 
beginning. The Democrats figure they can no longer ignore the man they’ll 
probably be running against in 1956. So in politics, anyway, the immunity 
from criticism Eisenhower has enjoyed to date is over. Butler’s election 
showed just how strong Adlai Stevenson is in the party. Outgoing Chairman 
Stephen Mitchell had more than enough to get his own man in; and while 
Butler holds down the chairmanship Mitchell will now go out to get the 
delegates to nominate Stevenson in 1956. If he’s successful, he will be 
back in as chairman and campaign manager. 


Republicans will try again to woo the South. Party leaders will take 
their next national committee meeting to Dallas or Houston, and put on 
a show to keep their Southern support and get more. 


An old Truman man, Edward Phelps, is taking over as price stabiliza- 
tion planner in the Office of Defense Mobilization. Phelps succeeds Glen- 
wood Sherrard of Boston. The job is to keep price control regulations 
updated in case of emergency. During the Korean mobilization, Phelps was 
in price control and was regarded as a businessman representative. 


Washington is interested in more nickel production. The General Serv- 
ices Administration is dickering with Bethlehem Steel Co. on a deal to 
expand production. The government would loan Bethlehem several million 
dollars to build a pilot plant at Felton, Cuba, to test Bethlehem’s nitric acid 
process for recovery of nickel. The deal is similar to a contract recently 
made with Freeport Sulphur. 


Forced dispersal of defense plants will be tried under a new set of 
procurement rules the Office of Defense Mobilization and Defense Dept. will 
soon announce. They are development of the production allocation program, 
which assigns industry “battle stations” in wartime. The new rules will limit 
production of critical weapons to no more than 25% of total production in 
any target area. This is expected to prod manufacturers into dispersing 
away from industrial centers so they won’t lose out on contracts. 


The proposed new military training program has a good chance of get- 
ting through Congress next year. It’s considerably short of universal military 
training, but Defense Dept. people figure they’ve got as much as Congress 
will accept. Basic idea in the new program: A 17-year-old can go into service 
for only six months, then be assigned to an active reserve for nine years. 
Or can wait until he’s 18 and be drafted, serve two years and go in the 


reserve for six more. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Deo. 11, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Staley Quality Syrups and Starches improve texture 
of candies ... . lengthen shelf life . . . add eye appeal 


Sweetening the formula for volume candy sales is a vital part of 
Staley’s role as a basic ingredient supplier. Staley’s has pio- 
neered, with its vast research facilities, dozens of special syrups 
and starches for confectionery use. These special ingredients 
help make the great variety of candies which contribute daily 
to the great vitality of our nation. 

Whatever your business . . . from candy to canning . . . Staley 
research technicians welcome the chance to help solve your 
specific problems. Why not write today? 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES; ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO - CLEVELAND + KANSAS CITY - NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO + ST. LOUIS 
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A FEW INDUSTRIES SERVED 
¢ Pharmaceuticals * Beverages 
* Dairy Products * Meat Products 
¢ Fruit Canning * Baking 





AUTOMATIC FLIGHT {| 
AT MACH 1 
—AND BEYOND 


Supersonic speeds are accurately recorded at instrument stations like this at Muroc, California, Air Force testing ground. Honeywell’s new E-10 
autopilot—in design four years ago, before supersonic craft had been developed—has already been chosen to fly one of the Air Force’s supersonic planes. 














Components of the new E-10 Autopilot (1) hydraulic 
servo motors; (2) cageable vertical gyro; (3) altitude and 
mach sensor; (4) rate gyros; (5) amplifier and calibrator; 
(6) pilot’s control panel; (7) automatic trim control. The 
15-inch rule you see above indicates component size. 


i 


Exhaustive flight tests of the E-10 were made on test 
aircraft both at Honeywell’s Minneapolis flight test center 
and the company’s winter flight test headquarters. Climb- 
ing into the ship here is Honeywell assistant manager of 
flight operation, R. J. Whemper. 


New Honeywell E-10 Autopilot provides automatic 


flight from take-off to transonic speeds 


T MACH 1 (the speed of sound) and beyond an air- 
A craft needs ray see stabilization. Its speed is so 
tremendous that all a pilot's skill is required to fly and 
navigate his aircraft—to say nothing of performing 
complex maneuvers. 

That’s why an autopilot is vital—to relieve the pilot 
of much of his flight duty so that he can perform his 
assigned mission. That’s also why a truly advanced 
autopilot like the new Honeywell E-10 is required— 
one designed specifically for mach 1 flight. 

But, you don’t always fly that fast. The E-10 takes 
this into consideration, too. 


New E-10 is self-adjusting 


In order to take off at around 100 mph the elevators and 
rudders must have considerable travel to get a heavily 
loaded aircraft into the air. As you approach the sonic 
barrier only slight deflections of the control surfaces 
are required to perform normal maneuvers. Beyond 
mach 1 you again need more control movement to 
perform your maneuvers. The E-10 automatically com- 
pensates and adjusts itself through all speed ranges. 

The E-10 Autopilot is a new concept in high-per- 
formance flight control systems in that it is designed 
to “‘match the mission’’ of the airplane. Here it departs 
from the familiar notion of an autopilot’s function— 
that of holding the aircraft straight and level, or making 
simple turns. 


What the new E-10 does 


The E-10 (1) stabilizes the airplane at all speeds, (2) 
maintains constant speed even in diving or climbing 


maneuvers. With associated radar and navigation sys- 
tems the E-10 (3) steers the airplane on an automatic 
interception course, (4) guides the plane along a curved 
path in pursuit of an unseen enemy, (5) performs let- 
down approaches automatically in any weather. 


With the E-10, automatic flight control is limited 
only by the maneuvering capabilities of the airplane. 
Yet, throughout any automatic maneuver, the human 
pilot retains full command through a special feature 
called Control Stick Steering. 


This means that even though the plane is flying on 
autopilot the human pilot can instantly override or 
—— adjust the autopilot through his conventional 
cockpit controls. 


Controls for everything that flies 


We believe our contribution to America’s position in 
the air rests on two special abilities: The ability to 
design the increasingly complex control systems which 
today’s aircraft require. And the ability to produce 
these systems in quantity—on a basis of interchange- 
ability of components which saves money for airframe 
and engine manufacturers, the armed services, and 
American taxpayers. 


Besides the new E-10 Autopilot, Honeywell pro- 
duces a complete line of gyros for stabilization, fire 
control, aircraft control, ro missile guidance . . . other 
electronic autopilots for helicopters and fixed-wing 
craft .. . transistor fuel gages . . . jet engine controls... 
power controls . . . synchronous vibrators . . . actuators 
... amplifiers . . . valves and switches. 


ywell 


Honevwe 


Aeronautical Division 


2600 Ridgway Road, Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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Merging for Better Balance 


The charts above help explain one 
of the biggest deals in the frozen food 
business. Last week, Minute Maid 
Corp. announced it had bought the 
Snow Crop Div. of Clinton Foods, Inc. 
for $22.5-million in cash and $17.3-mil- 
lion in debentures (BW —Dec.+’54, 
p34). The merger will put Minute 
Maid easily among the top rankers of 
the frozen food industry. 

In reporting the move to Minute 
Maid’s stockholders, John M. Fox, 
president, cited one overriding reason: 
the hazards of a one-product company. 
This holds especially in the food line, 
where Mother Nature’s irresponsibility 
can really throw things out of joint— 
either by overproduction or underpro- 
duction. Year by year, Minute Maid’s 
sales have risen steadily. But the profit 
line zigs and zags—thanks in large part 
to the ne gpg ne of the orange 
crop, which in turn leads to a crazy 
price pattern for the fruit. 
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... but Net Profits 
have zigzagged... 


Millions of Dollars 


1,200 


















¢ Big One—To the frozen food trade, 
the merger came as big news. Minute 
Maid’s annual sales volume for the 
year ended Oct. 31 (preliminary esti- 
mates) is $37-million. Snow Crop’s 
own sales are buried in those of Clin- 
ton Foods, but the trade reckons that 
the Snow Crop Div. accounts for some 
$65-million of Clinton Foods’ $1 32-mil- 
lion total sales. 

Even if Minute Maid can’t maintain 
the volume of both companies, it is 
apparent that a big new competitor is 
emerging, to rank with Birds Eye Div. 
of General Foods Corp., Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, and Pasco Packing Co. 
¢ Selling Out?—Why did Clinton want 
to sell a piece of its business that ma- 
terially added to its sales volume? Clin- 
ton Foods has little to say on this 
point. But it looks as though the com- 
pany plans to sell out altogether. 
Richard M. Moss, chairman and presi- 
dent, reported that the company was 
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planning to distribute “all or part” of One hand « 
the proceeds from the sale to stock ffiles slid 


holders. The sale, he said, was in their 
“best interests.” 

Some weeks ago, Clinton revealed 
that it was negotiating with National 
Starch Products, Inc., and National 
Starch had made it clear that it wanted 
no part of the Snow Crop Div. What 
it did—and does—want is the Clinton 
Corn Processing Div., whose products 
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are close to National Starch’s own line. mesty se 

The sale of Snow Crop to Minute {suspended 

Maid, therefore, appears to be the fist §_-—— 

big step in the dismemberment of Clin 

ton Foods. ¥ 

¢ Gains—The deal puts Minute Maid . 

in a commanding position on the 

frozen orange concentrate front. It will 

now contro] through lease or owner 

ship enough groves to supply 15% of ‘ 

its processing needs. As for the market, 

the trade estimates that Minute Maid Cases car 
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Ow STORAGE FILING IN STEEL 


HE COST OF CARDBOARD OR LESS! 
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INCREASE EFFICIENCY ¢ ELIMINATE REPLACEMENT WITH 


DIEBOLD STEEL STORAGE FILES 


Inefficient record storage in cardboard containers 
is a luxury you can’t afford...just check the costly 
waste of space and time caused by poorly planned, 
cluttered storage rooms. 


Now, Diebold Safe-T-Stak Steel Storage Files will 
cost you no more than inadequate cardboard 
containers...and, in addition, will improve daily 
operations. Designed to fit your records, they 
last a life-time...eliminate expensive erection labor 


Diebold’ 


926 MULBERRY RD., S.E. * CANTON 2, OHIO 


6032-DI 





| STREET 
CITY 
| 


SAFES, MONEY CHESTS and FIRE DOORS .. . Rotary, Vertical and Visible Files... Microfilm... SINCE 1859. 


...are unaffected by dust, dampness and vermin. 
Diebold steel storage files are available in two 
styles...(1) with steel glides and (2) with nylon 
4-point glides and 2-point roller-suspension. 


Let Diebold show you how efficient filing in 
steel storage files actually costs less than clumsy, 
inefficient filing in cardboard containers. Write 
today for full information. 


Diebold, Inc. 
926 Mulberry Rd., S.E. 
Canton 2, Ohio 


Please send full information on planned record storage 


FIRM. 
INDIVIDUAL 
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the Worlds Largest plastie molding is... 


; Si FEET OF LIGHTWEIGHT RIGIDITY 


NEW ARMY BARGE—MOLDED OF MARCO THIXOTR 
RESIN—CAN CARRY UP TO 5 TONS OF CARGO 


BSPI-6671 is an Army barge, self-propelled, inland. It weighs 
about 10 tons, carries about 5 tons of cargo. It draws only 

21 inches. It won't rot or corrode, requires no maintenance. 
It's heavy duty—yet low in cost. 


‘That's what this barge is to the Army. To industrial designers and 
engineers, it's a crowning example of large area molding now 
possible with Celanese* MRt polyester resins. 

Produced in sections by hand lay-up, the barge hull utilizes the 
unique non-draining properties of Marcothixt Resin on vertical 
and curved surfaces. Like other out-size products now being molded 
of reinforced Marco resins, BSPI-6671 resists weather, moisture, 
Preparing after section for heat, cold, vibration, high impact, and stress. Color can be 
molded in during curing. Patch repairs can be made simply 

and quickly. 

Hf you want lightness with strength, freedom in design, and 
construction simplicity on a grand scale—let this barge launch 
you in the right direction. For literature describing the possibilities 
of Celanese MR resins, write 


Celanese Corporation of America, 

Plastics Division, Dept. 129-L * 
290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. @ 
Canadian affiliate, 


Canadian Chemical Company Lid. MARCO* POLYESTER RESINS 


Montreal and Toronto. — 


{Trademark 
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Snow Crop will bring it another tat 
14%, to give Minute Maid close to a 
third of the market in concentrates. 

Beyond that, Snow Crop also brings 
Minute Maid the diversity it wanted: 
frozen vegetables, fruits, poultry, fish 
products, and such specialty products 
as frozen beefsteaks and waffles. A few 
years ago Minute Maid acquired Mor- 
ton Packing Co., which puts up frozen 
pies and other prepared frozen foods. 
Buying Snow Crop was an easy way 
to get the kind of full line in frozen 











foods that Birds Eye has. 


Furthermore, at the stroke of a pen 
Minute Maid gets some other pluses: a 
good business in juice dispensers, and 
place in the growing institutional mar- 
et—hospitals, restaurants, and the like. 
now Crop has a big name in concen- 
trates, built up with heavy promotion, 
and it has a strong distribution setup. 
¢ Problems, Too—Fox admits that the 
new acquisition presents some pro- 
blems. One of the first was whether to 
scrap the Snow Crop name. Minute 
Maid has decided this was too big an 
asset to lose. ““We plan to keep both 
labels, keep both sales forces intact, 
and whet the competitive spirit be- 
tween them,” Fox says. 

Another problem is breaking into 
lines Minute Maid has never had. It’s 
now in the business of canned drinks, 
through Snow Crop’s Hi-C_ brand. 
“We know very little about the dry 
grocery end of the business,” Fox says. 

There are some questions that only 
time will answer—whether, for instance, 
a full line will help Minute Maid in 
the acute battle for space in the re- 
tailers’ frozen food boxes. 

All frozen food processors recognize 
retail box space as one of their key 
problems. How much you can get 
depends on your position, points out 
Harry Schauffler, of the National 
Wholesale Frozen Food Distributors. 
Minute Maid and Snow Crop both 
have top ratings in frozen concentrates. 
But will that carry over into the more 
diversified line? 

Birds Eye is a good case in point. 
It had a name that for years was prac- 
tically synonymous with frozen foods. 
Yet it came late into the concentrate 
market, and, for all its strength in other 
lines, it has only some 8% of the frozen 
concentrate sales, experts estimate. 

Still another question is how many 
economies the merger can achieve. Fox 
isn’t certain that it will help in the 





cost of distribution, where profits now 
are only too skimpy. But it’s likely 
that some economies of management 
will result. 

*Booming—Why is diversity such a 
vital factor to Minute Maid’s continued 
success? As far as acceptance of frozen 
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Orange juice goes, the company ap- 
parently has nothing to fear. Industry 
Sutput has climbed steadily since the 
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war. Over half the Florida orange crop 
(53%) went into frozen concentrate 
this last year. The pack for the 1953- 
1954 season was a record 65.5-million 
al. 

Consumption, too, has climbed 
steadily—from 15.3-million gal. during 
1949-1950 season to 56.9-million gal. 
in the season just ended. Better yet, 
per capita consumption has risen—and 
Market Research Corp. of America re- 
ports that repeat users of frozen con- 
centrates are growing steadily. 

¢ But Hazardous—Minute Maid’s sales 
volume faithfully reflects this progress. 
But its profit chart underscores the 
hazards of the market in this com- 
modity. 

What has happened is that Minute 
Maid—like other processors—has been 
squeezed between the steadily dropping 
price for frozen orange concentrates at 
retail and a zigzagging price pattern in 
the raw fruit. 

Dept. of Agriculture reports that the 
average price per season paid by the 
consumer has shrunk from 26¢ for a 
6-oz. can in the 1949-50 season to 16¢ 
in the 1953-54 season that ended last 
Oct. 31. Sliding retail prices wouldn’t 
worry an industry that knows it must 
rely on volume sales—provided two 
other factors are under control. One is 
consumption, and so far that has 
stepped along nicely. 

It’s when you come to the other fac- 
tor—the price of the fresh fruit—that 
the industry hits trouble. Orange prices 
gyrate all over the lot (chart, page 42). 
Thus, in the 1949-1950 season, they 
peaked at $1.88 for the grower’s aver- 
age price per box—and Minute Maid’s 
profits plummeted. Next year, grow- 
er’s prices were down, and Minute 
Maid’s profits rose. 
¢ Erring Estimates—The concentrators’ 
problem is that they never know from 
year to year how big or how small their 
supply will be. Dept. of Agriculture 
estimates the size of the crop each sea- 
son. And for the last two seasons it 
has been wide of the mark. The season 
that started in the fall of 1952 it over- 
estimated, and the juicers ran short. A 
year ago, it erred the other way, and a 
predicted crop of 78-million boxes 
turned out to be a gigantic 92-million 
by last June. By then, the early threat 
of a short crop had worked its damage. 
Processors had bought early in the sea- 
son at a high price. By spring, the turn 
the supply had taken was eating large 
chunks out of their profits (BW—Mar. 
13’54,p186). 
¢ Dilemma—Of course the ups and 
downs average out over the years. But 
it’s not only high cost of raw fruit that 
affects profits. Promotion costs can pare 
them down, too. Last year, as soon as 
it became clear that there would be 
plenty of oranges—and even, at the 
then rate of consumption, a surplus— 
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beat Train 
With No Tecth 





Think of the advantages of 
gears that roll together in the 
smooth, continuous and last- 
ing manner of a ball rotating 
against a hard, highly polished 
surface. 


Hard to imagine? Well, it’s no 
dream. This extraordinary 
concept of gearing can make 
your machine the unchal- 
lenged leader in its field. Write 
for information on the 











Sier-Bath 


PRECISION GEAR CLINIC 





Sier-Bath GEAR & PUMP CO., Inc. 
9258 Hudson Bivd., North Bergen, N. J. 


Mfrs. of Precision Gears, Rotary Pumps, Flexible Gear Couplings 
Founded 1905 Member A.G.M.A. 
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TRACED-BY PHONE! 





“This is Jenkins at the freight house. Just had a ’phone call from a contractor 
who wants a location report on his four cars of road machinery in transit from 
Chicago. His highway contract calls for starting the job in 36 hours and he wants 
to make sure the cars arrive in time. Check it while I hold on, will you please?” 





“That was a swell job of tracing your sales, office did for us. Our equipment 
arrived on the job in time to start on the contract date — thanks to the Erie’s 
fine cooperation. We're certainly sold on Erie service and personal attention!” 


a - . Z , 





Many shippers depend on Erie’s Car Locater Service for prompt action. 
Records of every loaded car on every train are dispatched daily to Erie sales 
offices, coast-to-coast. That’s why our men are able to give you a quick report 
on the location of your car —often while you hold the "phone. For the extras 
in service and dependability—route your next shipment Erie! 





CLEVELAND 





INDIANAPOLI 


PITTSBURGH 


CINCINNATI 


Erie Railr 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 














the concentrators brought out thq 
promotion guns to get the consumg 
to buy. The battle that followed 
doubtedly left its mark on profits thé 
would have been thin enough anyhoy, 

[here seems to be no simple wy 
out of this dilemma. The proposal tg 
set up a futures market for concentrates 
(BW—Jul.3’54,p64) has bogged dom 
because the experts can’t agree on the 


proper trading unit. 

All food processors share this pen. 
But if you can spread your market base 
over a variety of crops, the risk lessens. 
Maybe you will lose your shirt on 
Michigan herries one year; it’s not 
likely that you’ll do the same on stray- 
berries, asparagus, corn, and peas all in 
that same year 

As long as you’re hooked to a one- 
crop product, there’s always the chance 
that you may have no product at all 
some yeal We never have had a frost 


that killed off all Florida oranges,” says 
James Rayen, Minute Maid advertising 
manager, “but we could have. 

¢ Outlook—Right now, the frozen con- 
centrators face again what promises to 


be a record crop—if Agriculture is right 
this time [he department’s predic- 
tions for the new season just starting 
are for a |] increase Over a year ago 
for early and midseason oranges. With 


the unexpectedly large crop of last. year, 
inventories of Florida concentrates by 
the end of this vear will be perhaps 
double the total of Dec. 1, 1953. 
Florida Citrus Mutual, big coopera 
tive, reports, though, that this isn't as 
bad as it sounds, since last December's 
inventory was too skimpy for comfort. 
And it cites reports of Market Research 
Corp. as the basis for an estimated 24% 
gain in consumption of retail sizes for 
the 12 months ended in November over 
the same period a year ago. The packers, 
though, remembering last year and the 
bigger inventories this year, will be 
slower to load up early in the season. 
e Position—\Why Minute Maid seeks 


diversity is plain enough. The trade 
belicves the purchase of Snow Crop 


gives it another important advantage im 
holding the wriggling price line steady: 
Its added control of groves will bring 


it closer to a dominant position at the 
point of production. 
In fact, some growers and processors 


+ 
have expressed alarm at the prospect 
of a bigger, doughtier Minute Maid; 





they fear that the company may be in 
a position to beat down prices. Yet a 
quick nose count of some 12 growers 
last week by the Orlando Sentinel 
found the majority were for the deal. 

Marvin Walker, of Florida Citrus 
Canners Cooperative, pointed out that 
even with Snow Crop, Minute Maid 
couldn’t dictate prices if it wanted to, 
since it will need to buy only 15% of 
the state’s orange crop to operate its 
plants. 
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Simply whisk off protective 
liner from unique “Scotch” 
Brand Double-Coated Tape 
to expose the second adhesive 
surface. Now you’ve got two 
sides of the strongest adhesive 
ressure-sensitive 
double-coated 
tapes come in transparent 
and opaque types. 








DOUBLE-COATED TAPE... one of 


for industry, trademarked 














aid design are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
eneral Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. N.Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 


LOOK what 


you can do 
with it! 





GET A STICKY SURFACE: This cos- 
metic manufacturer had a problem 
keeping freshly painted vials from 
tipping and smearing. Now “‘Scotch” 
Brand Double-Coated Tape lines bot- 
tom of tray, holds vials firmly. 





BOND METAL TO WOOD: a 
find “Scotch” Double-Coated Tape 
ives them a way to mount engrav- 
no to wood bases in 25 seconds! 
Tape holds tight at high press speeds, 
possible flush ne 





FASTEN FABRIC: Airlines use unusual 
“Scotch” Double-Coated Tape on the 
back of carpets to keep them in 
poouse position, Write on your letter- 

ead for more data, free test samples. 





SPECIAL DISPENSER delivers any 
length of ‘Scotch’ Double-Coated 
Tape with both adhesive sides ex- 
posed, ready for application. Handles 
tape widths from \ -in. to 2 inches. 
Saves time and speeds production. 









I'he people in these pictures may not 
realize it, but they are selling them- 
selves power tools—via a new low-pres- 
sure approach that has appeared in the 
booming do-it-yourself market. The idea 
is for retailers to teach people how to 
use woodworking power equipment. 
Power too] manufacturers and retailers 


~ 


~ 


= 


‘ 


from coast to coast are jointly sponsor- 
ing home woodworking classes for cus- 
tomers. They find this selling-by- 
teaching technique particularly adapt- 
able to their lines. 

Methods of sponsoring and putting 
on these classes vary with the individ- 
ual toolmakers and hardware stores. 


Still, the pi 
power tool 
typical of 


district sale 
chine & | 
one of the 
ment man 


tures on these pages show a 


1 


lass that is pretty much 
thers all over the country. 
This one was the idea of the New York 
manager of American Ma- 


indry Co.’s DeWalt Div. 


eading home power equip- 


ifacturers. 


DeWalt found 





a willin 


¢ Local 
of the « 


hired a 
up a WwW 
of the 


Wa 
uch 
try. 
‘ork 


er. The theory is... 


ower Tool 


a willing partner in Otto Herrmann, 
Inc., a Long Island hardware dealer. 

¢ Local—This series of classes, like most 
of the others throughout the country, 
was the retailer’s baby. Herrmann’s 
hired a local high school instructor, set 
up a workshop classroom in the back 
of the store, gave out notices and en- 


LOW-PRESSURE SELLING 
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The maker’s rep demonstrates the tools, 
poses students to his company’s machine 
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...OF SOUTH CAROLINA’S 
CONTINUING SUPPLY OF 


INDUSTRIAL MANPOWER 


Industrialists locating in South Carolina 
uickly realize the advantages of fresh- 
rom-the-farm, highly adaptable and in- 
telligent manpower. f of the continu- 
ing availability of industrial manpower in 
South Carolina is the fact that South 
Carolina ranks third in the nation in rate 
of manpower replacement. For every 100 
men on the farm who die or retire at the 
age of 65, there are 215 farm boys 27 years 
of age and up to replace them.* 

This is only part of the manpower 
story that has made it profitable for hun- 
pani A of diversified industries to locate in 
South Carolina. 

For full information on the many ad- 
vantages South Carolina offers you and 
your industry, telephone LD 94, or write: 








State Development Board 
Department BW-12 
Columbia, South Carolina 


*Study by Clemson College 


Carolina 














rollment blanks to selected: customers 
who were regarded as good power tool 
prospects, advertised the class in the 
newspapers. 

Herrmann’s—like most of the retail- 
ers going in for these classes—is regarded 
as an alert and aggressive dealer by its 
manufacturer-suppliers. It was picked 
by DeWalt to hold the school for that 
reason. Also like other stores sponsoring 
woodworking schools, Herrmann’s got 
interested in the idea after enjoying sub- 
stantial sales boosts in power equipment 
as a result of do-it-yourself shows and 
demonstrations. 

Herrmann’s pupils, too, made up a 
representative cross-section of the do-it- 
yourself market. They were dead seri- 
ous about learning how to operate the 
DeWalt power saw and woodworking 
machine that AM&F supplied for the 
course, shelling out $5 a head for five 
once-a-week night sessions. Herrmann’s 
limited its class to 30, others range 
anywhere from five or six to 200. Nearly 
all of the students were suburban house 
dwellers—whose share of increased 
modern leisure time is often devoted to 
increasingly complex projects around 
their homes. Many of these suburban- 
ites either owned some power equip- 
ment or intended to buy machines. The 
course was open to anyone interested 
enough to pay the tuition. 

Women, as well as men, are show- 
ing an avid interest in the machine in- 
struction classes—one retailer in Chicago 
reports 40% of his students are women. 
One of Herrmann’s pupils was a doc- 
tor’s wife (picture, p. 48) who said she 
has been doing most of the woodwork- 
ing around their house for some time. 
She wanted a power tool for Christmas 
—her husband promised her one on the 
condition that she learn how to use it 
first. (He got so interested that he 
started attending the school, too.) 

Herrmann’s is more than happy with 
its results. In addition to building cus- 
tomer good-will and store traffic, the 
store moved 10 DeWalt machines as a 
direct or indirect result of the classes. 
DeWalt’s combination power saw and 
woodworking tool retails for $229 list 
price, and sales of attachments and 
extra equipment are added gravy, run- 
ning about $40 per machine. 

Although the tuition didn’t quite 
cover the dealer’s costs—overtime for 
the sales force, pay for the instructor, 
and refreshments for the students— 
Herrmann’s feels the course was well 
worthwhile. In fact, it plans to line up 
other manufacturers for similar promo- 
tions. 
¢ Borrowed Technique—Manufacturers 
and dealers in the power tool field are 
turning to these schools as subtle but 
effective sales stimuli. Actually, thev 
are applying to the retail customer a 
technique borrowed from the industrial 
field. Such companies as Lincoln Elec- 








tric Co. of Cleveland, have long used 
“group selling” methods—asserabling 3) 
or 40 potential customers at a time for 
an education and demonstration ses. 
sion (BW —Nov.7’53,p56). By the same 
token the power tool sellers hope to 
open up vast new markets by gathering 
their retail customers together in one 
spot. 

The selling-by-teaching method isn’t 
brand new to the do-it-yourself field, 
The big sewing machine makers—like 
Singer, for one—have been using it 
for years. And even before the war 
classes were tried out in the power tool 
field. But they didn’t catch on until 
the past few months, for several reasons 
—some of which are still formidable 
headaches. 

For one thing, the retailer has to 
know what he’s doing. A poorly organ. 
ized and conducted school can drive 
more customers away from a store than 
it brings in. Manufacturers cite several 
such mishandled classes as a warning 
of caution. 

Some manufacturers and retailers 
feel the courses cost too much money, 
or that the dealers don’t have adequate 
space and facilities to handle the classes. 
¢ Experiments—Despite the difficulties, 
the six biggest factors in the power tool 
field—DeWalt, Magna _ Engineering 
Corp. (Shop Smith), Rockwell Mfg. 
Co. (Delta), Black & Decker Mfg. 
Corp., Porter-Cable Co., and Skil Corp. 
—have at least experimented with the 
customer courses. Sears-Roebuck is 
starting classes in its retail outlets. De 
Walt and Magna’s Shop Smith Div. 
have led the way in setting up classes 
with their more aggressive dealers 
across the country. 

The setup of the classes varies. Shop 
Smith, for example, supplies its dealers 
with a detailed manual of suggestions 
for five- or six-week courses at $5 per 
customer. DeWalt leaves the details 
to be worked out between its district 
sales managers and individual retailers. 
Some retailers undertake the schools on 
their own, using various makes of tools 
as teaching models. Other retailers, in- 
cluding department stores and lumber 
yards, feature courses in a broader do- 
it-yourself field, including carpentry, 
painting, and the like. 

Reynolds Metals Co. has started sim- 
ilar operations with its dealers for its 
aluminum sheeting products. Some of 
the classes are free, others cost up to 
$15 or $20. 

Whatever the form, woodworking 
schools are giving a new impetus to 
sales. Dealers’ reports from around the 
country range anywhere from 5% to 
35% sales increases. 

A DeWalt dealer in Detroit summed 
up his enthusiasm in this manner: 
“After class they (the pupils) shake my 
hand and thank me as though they 
were leaving church.” 
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tore sales calls on ready buyers = — — 








» You would like to increase the number of calls your salesmen make on 
ready buyers—ideally, those who have invited your men to call. You can 
take a step in that direction right now.— «A good catalog program is 
the key, because those who specify and buy in industry almost always 
use catalogs to sift suppliers before calling in salesmen. And your cat- 
alogs can be planned specifically to induce more of them to call in your 
men. They can be placed strategically in the offices of all good potential 
customers and kept there ready for instant tise. Helping manufac- 
turers get more invitations for their men to call, through better catalog 
procedure, has been the whole business of Sweet’s for nearly 50 years. A 
helpful new booklet, ‘“Your catalogs—key to more orders,”’ is yours for 
the asking. Sweet’s Catalog Service, division of F. W. Dodge Corp., 
Dept. 24, 119 W. 40 St., New York 18. Offices in all principal cities. ‘“The 
easier you makeit for people to buy your products, the easier they are to sell’ 





















— Jarguhan 


power-belt and gravity 


CONVEYORS 


are the conveyors 
FOR YOU 


= 





“Owners Report''—a booklet 
of case histories of money- 
saving conveyor installations. 


WRITE TO 
THE OLIVER CORPORATION 
A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 
Conveyor Dept. D-01, York, Pa. 



















ELECTRONIC 


AIM PLICALL 


“CLEAR LINE” 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Equip your business with this re- 
markable time-saving internal com- 
munication system. Have “clear 
line” facilities for instant speech con- 
tact within and between departments. 
Electronic AMPLICALL frees your busy 
switchboard for important outside calls 
— keeps personnel on the job—saves 
“walking and waiting time”— pays for 
itself. There is a system to fit your needs. 
For neares! 
Pena’ ares! AMPLICALL omer 
your phone book, or write us direct. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3515-X Addison $t., Chicage 18, Ill. 















Price Battle Boils 


Department stores cut “fair trade” prices on toys for 
Christmas . . . FTC reports on case clean-up campaign .., 
Maytag backs GE's pricing move. . 
Du Mont's Pittsburgh station . . . Tobacco purchases slump 
.. . Ford’s re-alignment shapes up. 


Department stores’ fight against dis- 
count houses gets more and more des- 
perate. 

Last three of New York’s 
biggest department  stores—Macy’s, 
Gimbels, and Abraham & Straus— 
slashed prices on children’s toys for 
Christmas, whether or not they carried 
fixed “fair trade’”’ prices. Some of the 
cuts range up to 50%. And in Detroit, 
such department store giants as J. L. 
Hudson’s are doing the same thing. 

Furthermore, the stores are advertis- 
ing their price-cuts even on items price- 
fixed via fair trade contracts—a practice 
considered a cardinal sin by pro-fair- 
traders. 

This week, Lionel Corp., leading 
pro-fair-trade toy train manufacturer, 
slapped back at Macy’s and Gimbels 
with an injunction suit to stop the 
stores from cutting fair trade prices. 

The trend has not yet materialized 
in other cities. But the New York and 
Detroit situations reflect a poor showing 
for toy sales last year and show the 
extent of the price-squeeze discounters 
are putting on department stores. 

In New York this week, Fred Doepke, 
president of the Toy Manufacture Assn. 
of the U.S.A., Inc., told his trade 
group they would have to learn to live 
with discount houses. 


week, 


Tue-es-selbst means do-it-yourself in 
German. The phrase has been carried 
to Switzerland by Gottlieb Duttweiler, 
head of the big Migros merchandis- 
ing operations (BW—Aug.25’51,p116). 
Duttweiler brought self-service and 
supermarkets to the Swiss. Now he is 
trying to get them to adopt the 40- 
hour-week (they're on the 44-hour 
week). More leisure, he says, will mean 
more tue-es-selbst. 


The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced last week that preliminary re- 
turns on its checkup on compliance 
with some 4,000 outstanding cease-and- 
desist orders have turned up many vio- 
lations. 

Though some are of a technical na- 
ture and can be corrected through ne- 
gotiation, FTC spokesmen say a lot of 
other violations discovered are serious 





. Westinghouse buys 


enough to merit penalty actions in fed-@ 
eral court. ; 

The progress report on FTC’s com 
pliance survey was made by geneml 
counsel Earl Kintner, who said his sup 
vey staff has been processing about 10) 
cases a month since last July—almogt 
all involving formal FTC orders issued 
prior to 1947. 

FTC Chmn. Edward F. Howsey 
launched the survey, on the recom- 
mendation of a special committee as- 
signed soon after the Republicans as- 
sumed control of the commission. 
Howrey said then that the commission 
actually had 4,000 orders, 8,000 con- 
sent agreements, and 2,000 trade prac 
tice rules on its records—but did not 
know how carefully businessmen were 
living up to them. 


. 
General Electric Co.’s decision t 
drop suggested list prices on its major 
household appliances brought cheers 
last week from another big appliance 
maker—the Maytag Co. 

Maytag’s Marketing V-P Roy Bradt 
said GE’s move is “more realistic” and 
added that factory-suggested or fair 
trade prices are unfair to the retail \ 


dealer who needs price flexibility to 






meet competition. 

Bradt said Maytag has no fair trade 
price-setting contracts with its dealers, 
but refuses to sell to discount houses. 





* 
One question about the future of ured t 
the Du Mont Television Network ftain the 
(BW—Nov.27’54,p114) was answered Ral out w 
last week. keting 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., sub- 
sidiary of Westinghouse Electric Co., orbers 
bought the Du Mont Pittsburgh TV isture-} 
station, WDTV-for the tidy sum of Dewey ; 
$9,750,000 if the Federal Communi- Rata 
cations Commission approves. 
wer, mé 


Westinghouse Broadcasting has had 
a radio station in Pittsburgh, as it has 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Fort Wayne, 
and Portland, Ore. The new deal adds 
Pittsburgh ‘to its string of TV stations, 
in Philadelphia, Boston, and San Fran- 
cisco. Ly 

Du Mont will still be on the ait 
Pittsburgh, but now as a WDTV afili- 
ate. As the only VHF station in that 












yaces or Subs; 
Materia! 
* Ba’ 
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ses. Your new car’s chrome 
trim will stay trim. On 
leading models, it is 
e of poured to the car body with new-type fasteners that 
work #ttain their original grip .. . cushion vibration .. . 
yered eal out weather. Part of the secret is an ingenious new 
keting idea that Detroit is also using to make shock 





- bsorbers more leak-resistant, lamp sockets more 
TV fpoisture-proof. 
= Dewey and Almy development—the Darex Flowed- 


Gasketing Process—makes it possible. Instead of 
had @Wer, more costly hand assembly of gaskets to parts, 


yne, 
adds 
ions, 
‘ran- 






ir in 
sffili- 
that 









products ... keyed to basic human needs 


New Grip for the Chrome Strip 


a synthetic resin or rubber compound is flowed onto 
the part. The entire part is then baked, transforming 
the compound into a solid, rubber gasket that is 
integral with the part. It can’t shake loose. And the 
compound can be custom-formulated to meet varying 
adverse conditions. 


Similarly, in your business, there may be a product 
improvement or a cost-saving opportunity that can be 
realized through the use of DarEx Flowed-in Gaskets 
or another of the Dewey and Almy products listed 
below. The Dewey and Almy man in your vicinity will 
be glad to discuss it with you. 


DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 
Division oF W. R. Grace & Co, 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 
tes or Subsidiaries in principal U. S. cities and in Buenos Aires, Copenhagen, London, Melbourne, Milan, Montevideo, Montreal, Naples, Paris, Sao Paulo, Tokyo. 


Materials * Sealing Compounds for Food Cans * Resin Adhesives * CRYOVAC bags for Food Packaging * Soda Lime * Flowed-in Gaskets for 
* Battery Separators * Chemical Products for the Construction Industry * Meteorological Balloons * Textile Printing Products * Organic Chemicals 








QUESTION: 





radios ... 








ANSWER: 
Any product can be helped to 
higher sales by an informative 
tag. Dennison tags are designed 
to present your product-person- 
ality attractively, tell your prod- 
uct story effectively. 


service. 


What kind of tag 
will sell... 


shirts... 


can openers? 





Dennison offers you a skilled 
creative staff and unexcelled pro- 
duction facilities for complete tag 





Ete a: 





FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offices in all principal cities 





itv, WDTV has held a strong spot. 
3ut with two more VHIF' stations 
scheduled for the area shortly, the com- 
petition is due to get hot. Westinghouse 
should be as able to hold its own in 
the face of that competition as any- 
one in its own home city. And the new 
owner will be able to advertise its prod- 
ucts. 


Paper-Mate, maverick pen company 
that has concentrated on the low-priced 
ball point (BW—May23’53,p46), is go- 
ing swish with three gift models that 
retail at $5, $15, and $50. The $50 
pen is 14-karat gold filled, has two 
diamonds in its clip. A $]-million ad- 
vertising campaign is backing up the 
new line. 

* 


The slump in cigarette sales is show- 
ing up in manufacturers’ purchases of 
tobacco. 

On the basis of the first weck’s sales 
at the southern tobacco markets this 
week, more burley tobacco is going into 
the government price support pool than 
ever before in history. This year, the 
government bought 30.6% of the first 
week’s sales—as compared with 14.6% 
last year. 

Tobacco warehousemen make no 
bones over the fact that manufacturers 
are reluctant to buy because of the can- 
cer scare. Cigarette sales for the first 
nine months of this year ran 3% _ be- 
hind last year. 


The Lincoln-Mercury Div. of Ford 
Motor Co. last week announced a switch 
in ad agencies for the Lincoln, and 
thereby added another small bit to a 
developing picture of a re-alignment of 
the company’s car groups. 

Effective next July 1, the Lincoln 
account moves from Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt to Young & Rubicam—the agency 
appointed last summer for the Conti- 
nental Div. In August, 1955, this divi- 
sion will bring out the new Continental, 
Ford’s bid for top honors in the ultra- 
fine car field (BW—May27’54,p27). 

The immediate meaning of the switch 
is that Ford wants to get all its fine-car 
advertising under one roof. A further 
meaning could be that the Continen- 
tal will be sold by Lincoln dealers (who 
also would continue. to handle the 
Mercury as a volume car). 

And bevond that is the implication 
that the Mercury line itself will be ex- 
panded to a point where it would be 
impractical for an agency to handle 
another line of cars. For 1955 Mercury 
is pushing a new series named the 
“Montclair,” which extends and broad- 
ens the Mercury line in the same 








way the Fairlane pushes the Ford D 
cars up a notch (BW—Nov.13’54,p8 




























This three-wheeler, rear-motor ' 
tionette looks like something a spay 
man would drive. : 

It aims to do delivery and toting 
chores for retailers and suburban fam 
lies. Its two halves are of fiber-gis 
reinforced plastic, with the “chasgy 
molded directly into the lower 
The tiny vehicle (53 in. high, 106% 
long) will sell for under $1,000, @ 
Bassons Industries Corp., of the Brag 
™. T. 









































Sears, Roebuck had the best Nov 
ber in its history, with sales of $29 
million. ‘Though Sears’ sales sim 
January are still trailing last yeu 
the company finds its latest showm 
“encouraging.” Gains came of 
much across the board, but a pic™ 
in laggard hardgoods contributed @ 
siderably. 3 
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Ready-made fabric drapes at budge 
prices were the feature of the semi 
annual curtain and drapery market in 
New York this week. 

Although ready-mades have boomed 
tc a $40-million annual sales figure 
since the war, vardgoods have steadily 
outsold the more expensive factory4n- 
ished models. Now the Carole Draper- 
ies Div. of Titus Blatter & Co. thinks 
it has found the answer to the pice 
differential (factory-finished cloth drapes 
usually run $10 a pair and up). A new Ele 
process for mass-production of printed 


fabrics has made it possible for Carole E 
T 





to cut its cloth drape prices to $5.%a 
pair, the company says. 


Carole started making printed fabne ot 
drapes three years ago, reports that ts ese 
sales skyrocketed to 14-million pairs last 

eng 
vear, or about 4 of the ready-made mr naa 
ket. Carole is aiming the new pm i 


fabrics at the market formally dom tho 
nated by paper and plastic prints, thks 













, en 
they will also capture a share of tit tos 
vardgoods market. 
es whe 
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AERIAL “DETECTIVE” 
CUTS FLIGHT DELAYS 


Electronic Ray Enables Continuous Engine ‘‘Check-Up” During Flight 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


a Ever waited while your mechanic 
tracked down an elusive “miss” in the 
engine of your car? Then you can 
imagine the time formerly required in 
checking the 144 to 224 spark plugs and 
thousands of ignition parts of a four- 
engine plane! And you can see why 
headlines like the one above, appearing 
when the Engine Analyzer was intro- 
duced, literally announced a new era of 
dependability—and safety—in flight. 


a With the Sperry Engine Analyzer, no 
ignition defect can remain hidden — in 
flight or on the ground. Like a doctor’s 
X-ray, it looks inside each cylinder, 
shows the exact performance of every 
valve, every spark plug, every part of 
the intricate ignition system. Before 
take-off, it enables quick “tune-up” to 
assure smooth, maximum power. In 
the air, the flight engineer watching the 
crisp images on his scope has a constant 
picture of each engine’s performance— 
detects weaknesses that can be imme- 
diately corrected by adjustments— and 





pinpoints defects that can be quickly 
attended to upon landing. 


w Now in use by many of the world’s 
leading airlines, the Sperry Engine 
Analyzer has taken its place along 
with Sperry developments like the Gyro- 
pilot* Flight Control and Radio Beam 
Coupler, as another contribution to 
safer flight and more economical flight. 
From the passengers’ standpoint, the 
Sperry Engine Analyzer adds increased 
dependability in airline schedules. From 
the airlines’ standpoint—lower operating 
and maintenance costs. *.m. reo. us. ps 


JOHN E. LINDBERG, JR. PAT. NO. 2518427. 0 
PATENTS PENDING 


CPED AY ome ma 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION * GREAT NECK, N.Y 








Big Three 


Millions of Ton-Miles 
(domestic and foreign) 


The chart above dramatizes a new 
turn that air freight business has taken 
this year—a turn downward for the 
independent all-cargo carriers for the 
first time in their history. 

The top line measures ton-miles of 
cargo flown, in the U.S. and abroad, 
by the three largest passenger airlines, 
which accounted in 1953 for about 
82% of all cargo carried by the sched- 
uled airlines. The bottom line shows 
the volume-mileage of the three all- 
cargo carriers. The diverging of the 
lines tells two stories: 

¢ The once-promising all-cargo 
lines are now on the defensive after a 
career that had been all growth. 

¢ The gains of the scheduled car- 
riers—the passenger lines—haven’t been 
enough to build total air freight up any- 
where near its potential (chart, above 
right). The total is gaining slowly: 
from 183-million ton-miles in 1951; 212- 
million in 1952; 224-million in 1953. 


56 








Big Three 


(does not include maif or express) 


ir Freight: The Passenger Line 


e Air Force Rescue?—Last week, men 
attending the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers meeting were talk- 
ing about a long-range plan of the Air 
Force to bolster the civilian air cargo 
business. ‘The plan was discussed in- 
formally by some of the engineers at 
their annual meeting in New York, 
though it is reported still in process. 

If the Air Force plan is ultimately 
adopted, the engineers agreed, the na- 
tion’s air freight industry could multi- 
ply its present share—less than 1%—of 
total U.S. freight. 

The heart of the Air Force plan is 
the development and mass-production 
of a plane designed specifically for 
carrying cargo. Today, civilian cargo 
planes are redesigned passenger models, 
while military cargo planes are built for 
specialized uses. The airlines haven’t 
yet seen the real cargo plane that 
they can afford to buy and operate. 
¢ Working Agreement—In a three-way 


Independents 











Are 





the air 
deal among the Air Force, aircraft Funit co 
manufacturers, and cargo airlines, the § would | 
Air Force would (1) pay for develop- fin defer 
ment of a cargo plane (the prototype Bneer wi 
might cost more than $80-million) and f like thi: 
(2) lease or sell the planes to civilian “Wh 
carriers, both the scheduled lines and § another 
the all-cargo lines. to call 
In turn, the carriers would have to fian air 
promise to fly the planes over a network § marine 
of domestic and overseas routes dictated to be 
by military strategy. The military sev- F who hi: 
ices would support this operation by § handlin 
giving the lines 7 to 10 times as much 
military business as they are now get BY} po} 
ting. The development of a cargo plane 
and the boosting of cargo volume- To tl 
military and civilian—would make it Bing wh 
economical for the government to ship ff hotel ro 
more stuff by air—the ton-mile rate idea m: 









would go down. In tl 
e Defense Need—If it carries out such same t: 
a plan, the government would be mo § Air Po! 
tivated by more than a desire to help 

: BUSINES 
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Millions of Ton-Miles 


(domestic) 


\re Winning Out 


the air freight business or to cut the 
unit costs of flying military cargo. It 
would be guided largely by a new idea 
in defense mobilization, which an engi- 
neer who is close to the study explains 
like this: 

“When, and if, the bell rings tor 
another emergency, we want to be able 
to call into action a giant reserve civil- 
ian air cargo fleet, like the merchant 
marine in World War II. We want it 
to be ready to go with trained crews 
who have an intimate knowledge of 
handling vast tonnages of freight.” 





|. Policies and Planes 


To the engineers at the ASME meet- 
ing who heard the plan discussed in 
hotel rooms and corridors, the Air Force 
idea made a lot of sense. 

In the first place, it goes along the 
same track as the government’s Civil 
Air Policy that said last April: “Mili- 
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tary and civil agencies should cooperate 
early in the development cycle of all- 
cargo aircraft, in order to produce, as 
early as possible, a plane responsive to 
both civil and military requirements.” 

«More Cargo for Less—One of the 
planes the Air Force reportedly has in 
mind is the Douglas C-132, a four-en- 
gined turboprop model that can lift 
more than 80 tons of cargo over a long 
range. Modified passenger-type planes 
that now haul cargo can handle loads 
only up to 15 tons or so. 

What intrigues civilian operators 
even more than the mass of the payload 
is the economy of operation. The 
C-132 and others under study can 
operate at magic figures, around 4¢ to 
7¢ a ton-mile cost to shippers. Right 
now, carriers find it hard to break even 
at 15¢ a ton-mile base rate—and up— 
for domestic shipments, and 25¢ to 30¢ 
or more for overseas cargo. 
¢ Who'll Carry It?—On the critical 





copies made in 


{ minute 


Less than 4° each 


T’S done with the new Kodak 
Verifax Printer. And even if you 
are now retyping just one or two 
letters a day it will pay to have this 
completely different copier. 

You get copies of letters, charts, 
magazine pages, etc., for less than 
4 cents each because you use only 
one sheet of sensitized paper to get 
8 or more photo-exact copies. So fast, 
so easy—you'll blink your eyes when 
you see it done. Anyone in your office 
can turn out Verifax copies after a 
few minutes’ instruction. No change 
in your present room lighting, either. 


Just $240 


The Kodak Verifax Printer is priced 
surprisingly low. Your retyping costs, 
alone, last month may have added 
up to more. See it demonstrated in 
your office. Or, better still, arrange 
for a trial installation. You'll see why 
even the smallest office should have 
a Verifax Printer now! 


CEE=> copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work 


-—-MAIL COUPON TODAY-— 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. = 


Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax 
folder and names of near-by dealers. 
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Address. 





City. State 4 


Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 
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COMPRESSORS 
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21 MODELS FROM T TO 90 CFM 


For Industrial and Automotive Use 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: New York + 
Detroit + 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta + Chicago * St. Louis 


Dallas * San Francisco 
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@ Do you store, print, convert 
or package in paper or paper 
board? Economical, automatic 
Armstrong Steam Humidifiers 
will increase your profits by 
reducing production and mate- 
rial losses caused by 
dry air. Installed just 
like unit heaters. Low 
Uncondition- 
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ally guaranteed. 


SEND FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN 


ARMSTRONG 
MACHINE WORKS 
942 Maple St., Three Rivers, Michigan 
(Makers of Armstrong Steam Traps) 





question of who will carry the freight— 
the scheduled (passenger) lines, the 
all-cargo lines, or both—the Air Force 
also ties in with the Civil Air Policy. 
According to the policy, “A greater de- 
gree of stability should be given all-cargo 
carriers . . . by granting them certifi- 
cates of sufficient duration” if they were 
given certificates at all. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, an in- 
dependent agency, has the most to 
say about this. It issues the operating 
certificates and sets the rates for the 
airlines. 

Also interested is the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, a branch of the 
Commerce Dept. It operates the air- 
ways, sets the safety rules and enforces 
them, collects statistics, and promotes 
aviation in general. CAA is notably 
more friendly to the all-cargo carriers 
than CAB is. In 1952, CAA econo- 
mists said (Domestic Air Cargo Fore- 
cast—1955 to 1960) that it would not be 
healthy for the industry as a whole if 
the passenger lines had a monopoly of 
the cargo business. 

“In general,” the report said, “the 
scheduled carriers have taken a . 
conservative view of the air cargo mar- 
ket and have not shown any great in- 
terest in the development of a new 
civil cargo plane. . . . The certificated 
all-cargo carriers have taken a more op- 
timistic view.” 

Since 1952, CAA economists have 
updated and reaffirmed their thinking 
on this point. 

The passenger carriers, however, scoft 
at CAA’s skepticism about their inter- 
est in cargo business. “Look how much 
freight we're carrying,” says an execu- 
tive of a big scheduled line. “We're 
at the top.” 


ll. Passenger Lines 


American Airlines leads the pack in 
cargo this year with 37.7-million ton- 
miles through September—even though 
a strike knocked the line out for 23 
days (BW—Aug.28’54,p106). United 
Air Lines ran second with 24.5-million 
ton-miles; Trans World Airlines, 15.1- 
million ton-miles; Eastern Air Lines, 
7.8-million. On the all-cargo side, Slick 
Airways led with 24.4-million ton-miles, 
about the same as United; Flying Tiger 
Line, 18.3-million; Riddle Airlines, 
14.1-million. 

According to CAA economists, new 
business did not increase so much as it 
should this year, and the passenger lines’ 
gains included existing business that 
they took away from the all-cargo lines. 
Says Joseph D. Boylan, the aggressive 
director of cargo sales for American 
Airlines: “The business doesn’t need 
the extra [all-cargo] carriers. The mar- 
ket hasn’t grown much in the last year, 
but we got most of that market.” — 
¢ Combination Flights—To take the 


strain off their combination flights (car. 
tying freight in baggage compartments 
of passenger flights), American recently 
ordered seven new DC-6A planes fitted 
to carry nothing but cargo. United hag 
ordered five of these planes, too. 

The combination flights are dear to 
the hearts of passenger carriers, sinee 
the freight utilizes space and payload 
that is going on a trip anyway. All 
freight that can be loaded on the sched. 
uled passenger run is gravy.. According 
to the CAA study: “The passenger car 
riers apparently feel that they are mak 
ing money on cargo carried on comb 
nation flights, while their all-cargo 
schedules operate at a low profit mar 
gin”—or none at all, one official added. 


lll. All-Cargo Lines 


For two of the three big all-cargo 
carriers, 1954 has been even more a 
time of troubles than the dip in busi 
ness volume would indicate. Slick and 
Flying Tigers announced last spring 
that they were joining forces; then the 
merger dream turned into a nightmare 
(BW-—Sep.25’54,p32). Employees’ sev. 
erance pay demands made it impossible 
to go through with the deal. 

Now the two lines are rallying to 
stand on their own feet again. Both 
lines, along with Riddle, are seeking ex 
tension of their CAB operating certifi 
cates, both to renew present routes and 
to get new ones. The hearings are 
dragging along. 
¢ Slick Suit—Slick has also revived its 
$30-million antitrust conspiracy suit 
against American, United, and TWA, 
the three biggest cargo-carrying passen- 
ger lines. The suit, filed in 1950, had 
been allowed to drift after it got tan 
gled in a dispute about jurisdiction. 
The passenger lines argued that CAB 
should handle the case; Slick argued it 
was a matter for the courts. Federal 
judges finally agreed with Slick, and 
the case is tentatively scheduled for 
Federal District Court in Trenton, N. J, 
next October 

The suit alleges that Ame*:can, United, 
and TWA owned 300 of the 544 shares 
in Air Cargo, Inc., an expediter formed 
to get cargo business for all lines. It 
claims that through this combination 
the three lines “conspired to monopo- 
lize and restrain trade.” 
¢ How They Stand—Slick’s net income 
of $624,000 in the 1952-53 fiscal year 
dropped to $242,000 net in 1953-54. 
The Flying Tigers netted $1.9-million 
in the previous fiscal year, but showed 
a net loss of $376,000 in their latest 
year. Riddle, however, shows improve 
ment from a net loss of $275,000 in the 
year ended June, 1953, to a loss of only 
$59,000 in the year ended last June. 
Last month, operations were in the 
black. 

The Tigers’ president, Robert W. 
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whose production is speeded by radiation. Similarly, 
the beverage, food, ceramics and many other indus- 
tries have found penetrating radiation the non-destruc- 
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Prescott, has kept the company alive 
by buying and selling or leasing air 
craft and by getting maintenance and 
repair work, as well as by flying freight. 
He hopes to add two DC 6AS to “the 
fleet of 35 planes. 

Slick has new management. Delos 
W. Rentzel, former head of CAB, has 
replaced Earl Slick as chairman. Earl 
Slick’s money, part of a multimillion. 
dollar estate, still helps things along, 
One of the company’s new pitches is 
a reduced-rate service that uses trucks 
to haul freight part of the way, planes 
the rest of the way. So far, shippers 
aren’t enthusiastic. 

Riddle, on the other hand is quite 
successful with short-haul truck con- 
nections with its bases in New York, 
Miami, and Puerto Rico. Riddle is a 
small line with only eight two-engined 
planes, but it competes profitably with 
giant Pan American World Airways 


for business Puerto Rico. 

Riddle gets along with Van Am, 
because its New York-Miami run is a 
feeder for the big company’s South 
American cargo (Pan Am has no do- 


mestic certificate). 
e Atlantic Riv: ilry—The climate is less 
congenial in the North Atlantic compe- 


tition “ete n Pan Am and the all 
cargo Seaboard & Western Airlines. It 
will take a decision of Pres. Eisenhower 


to settle this battle. 

For seven years, Seaboard has been 
trying to get a CAB certificate, and 
Pan Am has been fighting it. Seaboard 
has been hauling freight on a nonsked 
basis and doing well with four Super 
Constellations and_ several DCs. 
CAB finally approved Seaboard’s cer 
tificate—by a 3 to 2 margin—but the 
action came late for the company’s! 
peace of mind 

That’s because CAB had already 

taken quick action, to approve a sunilar 
certificate for Air Work, Ltd., a British 
carrier. The President, who must sign 
all overseas certificates, has signed Ait 
Work’s papers, but Seaboard is still 
waiting. Meanwhile, Seaboard faces 
possible loss of a military hauling con- 
tract that expires next March, without 
which it might be hard to make ends 
meet. 
e Pan American—The opposition of 
Pan Am to approval of Seaboard’s cer- 
tificate is expressed by Edward Hudak, 
the company’s cargo director. “If Sex 
board is certificated,” he says, “it would 
make the 12th airline across the Atlan- 
tic. This would dilute the market and 
keep our expansion from going ahead 
as rapidly as it should.” 

Hudak says Pan Am hauled more 
than 50-million ton-miles of freight last 
year in all parts of the world. How- 
ever, on the Noth Atlantic run, Se 
board was edging up with 4.2-million 
ton-miles in frst h: ilf 1954, compared 
with Pan Am’s 6.2-million ton-miles. 
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E DRILLING METHODS 
ARE CUTTING INTO YOUR 
PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS! 












The dry rot of obsolescence is silently spreading 
through your plant. It is increasing costs, lower- 
ing quality and production, and most disastrous 
... undermining the means by which your profits 
are made and dividends are paid. 

A particularly vulnerable spot for profit losses 
in your plant is in drilling, boring, facing and 
tapping operations. By combining operations, 
improving quality and conserving manpower, 
your expensive single operations may be 
grouped together on one NATCO Automatic 
Drilling Machine, resulting in lower unit costs, a 
better, more marketable product and most im- 





portant . . . increased profits for you. 

NATCO Field Engineers have the application 
experience and the technical knowledge to help 
members of your organization appraise your 
production methods and determine whether or 
not hidden profit opportunities can be brought 
to light. One will be pleased to call at your 
convenience. 

Also, a special file of NATCO Case Histories 
has been prepared for you. No doubt, one or 
several of these will be applicable to your specif- 
ic production problems. You are invited to write 
for your NATCO Case History File. 
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- tubing which is set on 
work and secured to it it so that the two form an easily moveable unit. 


The absence of guy ropes materially reduces erection time and re- 





“The entrance of the tent is closed with a zipper and is alse provided 
with a zippered nylon mosquito netting door. At the back there is a 
large nylon screened window with an inside adjustable rain flap. 
The tents Gt tale Is asin FF and 0° x7 The 7' x 7’ size 
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| The framework of the tent is made of light weight, intitedd dinette 
. The tent is then spread over the frame- 
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Steel: Nepet 


Bethlehem’s new invest. 
ment at its 50-year-old struc. 


tural plant is typical of the 
industry's capital spending. 

Almost 50 years ago, an English in- 
ventor sold a simple but revolutionary 
steel-rolling idea to an American e- 
trepreneur who could charm a bid 
down out of a tree. This combination 
meshed the gears of what has become 
the world’s second largest steel ppo- 
ducer, Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

The inventor was Henry Grey. His 
idea: a new way to get lighter, stronger, 
and cheaper structural shapes. The 
entrepreneur was Charles W. Schwab, 
a smart student of the steel business 
who had persuasiveness that made 


people eager to do things his way. 
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e Charmer—Though Grey’s idea had 
been spurned by other American steel- 
makers, Schwab thought enough of it 
to build a $12-million steel mill around 
it—an imposing figure in those days. 


Schwab didn’t have the $12-million, 
but he just sweet-talked his suppliers 
and contractors into taking notes on 
the project One contractor was s0 


impressed by Schwab that he offered a 
$1-million loan as well. 

The mill, Bethlehem’s Saucon plant 
at Bethlehem, Pa., was successful be- 
yond imagining, and sparked the com- 
pany’s spectacular growth from a small 
local ordnance operator into a major 
producer. 


¢ Lovely Market—Grey’s idea of rolling 
wide-flange shapes (H-beams) saved end- 
less hours of labor and pounds of steel 
over the conventional fabricated beams 
of the day. Much of Manhattan’s sky- 
line was made possible by use of Grey's 
wide-flange beams—the Bethlehem sec- 
tion, as they were known. They made 
it economically attractive for architects 
and contractors to build up into the 
sky at just the time that population 
growth and the elevator made it desu 
able to do so 

For Bethlehem, it was a very lovely 
market. 

While the Grey patents on the roll- 
ing process lasted, Bethlehem had the 


heavy-load-bearing structural _ business 
by both ears Its two Grey mills fur 
nished the revenues and much of the 


reputation that helped Bethlehem be- 
come the giant it is today. 

e New Life—You might think that 
Schwab’s 47-year-old mills—which must 
have been written off the books yeats 
ago—would be about ready for pasture. 
But you couldn’t be more wrong. Beth- 
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lehem is now sinking about $30-million 
into the mills to enable them to pr 
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duce at capacity for the first time 
in history—and with a new twist. 

Bethlehem’s expansion program is 
"| pretty much indicative of the spending 
trend in the industry today: It’s going 
in for product facilities, rather than 
for steel-producing facilities—for finish- 
ing equipment that will let more 
‘| product flow more smoothly from the 
mills, handle it faster, speed fabrication 
and shipping. 

With the help of new and expanded 
equipment, Grey’s original mills will 
soon be producing 147,000 tons of 
wide-flange beams and columns a 
month—or 69% more than they ever 
have. Bethlehem is beefing up its 
’ Iwide-flange capacity at costs that must 
make its competitors turn slightly 
’Igreen. As one company official put 
it: “We've never been second in this 
market, and we never expect to be.” 
¢Big Switch-You begin to under- 
Hand the shift in emphasis in the 
industry when you consider the prob- 
lems that producers face in product 
hanges. Like auto makers, steel pro- 
ducers are always looking for ways of 
hanging their products. But unlike 
Detroit producers, steelmen have no 
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shifts irregularly as customer demand 
changes. For this reason, much of 
steel’s output arises from selling old 
products in new markets—a concept 
utterly foreign to Detroit. 

This year, new products and new 
changes will be about as big a thing 
in steel as in autos. And there will be 
k lot of it next year, judged by the 
industry’s shift in spending plans. To 

ore up the trend toward new, better, 

nd cheaper products, the industry is 
tarmarking much of next year’s $805- 
million in capital spending—off 3% 
from 1954 outlays (BW—Nov.6’54,p30) 
for finishing equipment. 
This means a shift from the metal 
producing departments and their im- 
mediate supports, which typified expan- 
sion during and immediately after 
Korea. And this emphasis on de- 
veloping more and wider product lines, 
more-nearly-finished items reflects the 
fact that the customer is taking on a 
hew importance. 

As one steel-market planner put it: 
‘If you have enough confidence to 
spend your money all over the hemi- 
sphere for new sources of iron ore, 
you have enough to spend some more 
at home to give the customer exactly 
what he wants.” 

* Dressing Up—You see the signs of 
this product expansion almost every- 
Where you look: 

* Five producers—Weirton Steel 
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Co., Armco Steel Corp., Inland Steel 

Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
and Republic Steel Corp.—are install- 
ing new equipment to step up gal- 
vanized-sheet production. When you 
add up all the heating and air-condi- 
tioning equipment for commercial, in- 
dustrial, and public buildings, you get 
an idea of the kind of surge in this 
product market, which already had 
good volume in the agriculture market. 

¢ At least two producers—Armco 
and Pittsburgh Steel Co.—are adding 
enough equipment to boost output of 
deep-drawing sheets. 

¢ U.S. Steel’s Central Operations 
Div.—in addition to pumping up its 
capacity for wide-flange structurals—is 
also modernizing its rail mill at Brad- 
dock, Pa. It’s fattening its specialty 
silicon strip for the electrical trade 
at its Vandergrift (Pa.) plant, and is 
planning a large-diameter-pipe mill and 
a 200-ton ammonia plant at Geneva, 
Utah. A new rod mill at Cleveland 
rounds out expansion plans. 

e Jones & Laughlin will spend 
$51-million next year at its Pittsburgh 
and Alliquipa mills to expand larger 
standard-structural shapes, high-strength 
seamless tubing for the oil-country 
trade, electricweld pipe, wire and wire 
specialties, and galvanized sheet. 

¢ Republic will add a continuous 
galvanizing line at its Warren (Ohio) 
works, an expander for electricweld 
pipe at Youngstown, new strip coilers 
at Cleveland, and additional equipment 
at Gary and Canton (Ohio) plants. 

¢ U.S. Steel’s Tennessee Coal & 

Iron Div. is installing an electrolytic 
tinline, and Weirton is getting on the 
wagon by installing a continuous an- 
nealing and cleaning line for its tin 
mill. If canned softdrinks take hold 
the way steelmen are praying they 
will, tinplate will get an even bigger 
play than it’s getting now. 
¢ Exemplar—Steel’s shift to meet new 
markets and revise its products is typi- 
fied in the change in the heavy-struc- 
tural-shape market. The chief charac- 
teristic of this change is increasing de- 
mand for the wide-flange H-beams. 

At one time, most steelmakers con- 
centrated their efforts on turning out 
the so-called standard structural shapes, 
or I-beams, despite the fact that the 
H-beams have a better strength-to- 
weight ratio, are easier to fabricate and 
erect. Except in massive, heavily 
loaded buildings, the standard shape 
seemed to have a better market. 

e Trend—Then after the war, the 
tide shifted. Engineers and architects 
soon found that you could build a 
lighter, stronger steel frame for apart- 
ment houses, single-story suburban in- 
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ALUMINU — 
ROLLER CONVEYOR 


Fo portable use anywhere — on ship- 
ping platform, aboard a truck, in the 
warehouse, at spot locations in your 
plant. Made entirely of heavy duty 
aluminum, except for steel ball bearings. 
Capacity 50 Ibs. per lineal ft., when sup- 
orted at 10 in. centers. Available in 5 
t.—10 ft.—and larger sections if re- 
quired; 45° and 90° curves also available. 
Write Dept. BW-124 for Bulletin 63-B. 
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Lift... Lower...Convey — 
with a k 
UTILITY BELT-VEYOR | 


© Move packages and commodities from 
basement to first floor—or any floor to | 
floor—or convey horizontally. Contin- | 
uous automatic electric motor operation. | 
A compact, pre-engineered unit, easy to © 
install (over existing stairways where 
practical). Handles articles weighing up 
to 150 Ibs. Available in 4 belt widths— © 
10, 14, 20 and 24 inch. Write for Bulletin © 
63-B—address Dept BW-124 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Send for Bulletin 63-D describing 
Standard’s gravity and power con- 
veyor units. Address Dept. BW-124 




















RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 


North Carolina 


sites for 
HARDWARE 
and other 
Metal Products 


Companies 


Site choices have varied features 


With over 50% of the nation’s 
population located within 500 
miles, North Carolina—the 
South’s leading industrial State— 
offers outstanding opportunities 
for hardware and other metal 
products manufacturers. 


Excellent transportation facilities 
link plants with materials and 
markets... . cooperative, produc- 
tive labor cuts unit costs. 


The choice of urban and rural 
locations in North Carolina’s tem- 
perate climate includes mountain, 
plateau and coastal environment. 
Site surveys provide details about 
power, natural gas, water, and— 
when buildings are available— 
construction data. 


For specific information or a copy 
of the general industrial brochure, 
write, wire or phone Ben E, 
Douglas, Director, Dept. of Con- 
servation and Development, 
Raleigh 4, N.C. 


Friendly grolin? 
North 
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dustrial plants, low-level schools, hos- 
pitals, and shopping centers. This 
meant a bigger market for the wide- 
flange sections. All a producer had to 
do to bag the new market was to roll 
the wide-flange shapes thinner—fewer 
pounds per foot—than the beam he 
might roll for a heavily loaded sky- 
scraper. 

In addition, the market for heavy 
wide-flange shapes also took an up- 
ward swing after the war. The ex- 
panding electric power business, the 
growth of big downtown buildings, and 
the increasing number of highway 
bridges fattened the market. 

Mostly, the wide-flange business has 
been about evenly divided between 
Bethlehem and U.S. Steel, because 
only these two can produce the full 
size-range. Two other producers that 
have been in the field right along have 
never produced in major quantity. 
Inland Steel just now entering the 
field, and Kaiser have up to now made 
little dent. 
¢ How They Tick—Of the two types 
of structurals, I-beams and H-beams, 
the H-beam has a thinner web (the 
crosspiece of the H) and wider, un- 
tapered flanges (what would be equiv- 
alent to the uprights of the H). Beth- 
lehem’s dominant position in this part 
of the structural business is based on 
Grey’s idea for rolling the H-shape. 

Structurals are formed from steel 
blooms or billets—a solid stage of 
steel, once-removed from ingot, which 
is the first block-like form that steel 
takes after the molten stage. The 
shapes are passed through horizontally 
mounted rolls in three stages from 
roughing to finishing. 

The horizontal rolls—one above the 
other, through which the bloom or 
billet is passed—have sectional slots. 
Looking at the rolls head-on the slots 
for the wide-flange would take on the 
shape of an H in outline. The diffi- 
culty in using horizontally mounted 
rolls is getting the steel to flow evenly 
and easily into the slots, to get as 
wide a flange and as thin a web as 
possible for the optimum strength-to- 
weight properties. 
¢ Solution—This is where Grey’s idea 
came in. Instead of passing the steel 
through just the horizontal rolls, he 
devised a method of passing it through 
two sets of rolls, a horizontal set and 
a vertical set in tandem. This way, the 
wide-flange shape could be formed with- 
out any of the difficulty of trying to 
contro] the flow of steel through the 
slots of the horizontal rolls. 

By Grey’s method, the steel bloom 
was hugged at both sides and at top 
and bottom. The inside of the flange 
was formed by the outside shoulder 
of the horizontal roll; its exterior im- 
mediately thereafter by the vertical 
rolls. This way, no slots hindered the 


metal flow or enforced a tapered flang 
¢ Capacity—For years, Bethlehem an 
U.S. Steel—with a little help from 
Weirton and Phoenix Iron & Steg 
Co.—had all the wide-flange capacity 
anyone needed. For structural appli 
cations that didn’t demand the grea 
strength of the wide-flange beams, ther¢ 
were at least two dozen producers 
located just about everywhere—who sold 
standard I-beams. 

That’s when the postwar chang¢ 
came along, and engineers changed 
their tactics to lighter, stronger stee 
frames. 

e Capacity Problem—All of the de 
mands on the steel producers—some o 
them new, some drawing business fron 
the standard structural mills—used yy 
the excess capacity that had existed 
for years on the wide-flange mills 
Whenever the wide-flange mills were 
fully loaded—which has been often 
producers found themselves in an em 
barrassing spot. They were in a busi 
ness where you get paid by the to 

and where you profit if you keep 

piece of equipment operating at c: 
pacity. 

But the lovely new postwar busineg 
that was keeping mills loaded wa 
mostly in the lighter sizes. This hi 
tonnage hard. If, say, one-third of th 
feet-per-hour a mill can handle aver 
ages only 75% of the weight-per-foo 
that a mill is capable of rolling—the 
it’s losing tonnage, and at an average 
per-ton profit of $9 by last year’s fig 
ures. 
¢ Building Up—This was one of thd 
major reasons that Bethlehem and 
U.S. Steel were forced into adding 
capacity in their wide-flange mills. In 
land Steel was also enticed into the 
market, and is now planning to spen¢ 
an undisclosed sum to adopt its exis 
ing Indiana Harbor structural mill td 
produce as much as 325,000 tons annt 
ally of wide-flange beams 8 in. to 24 in 
deep. 

Volume-wise, this is only a toehold 
in the wide-flange business. But it’ 
a toehold in the popular sizes and i1 
one of the country’s finest steel ma 
kets. 

Inland’s decision, say industry 0 
servers, undoubtedly comes at an a 
tractive investment-per-ton figure, sinc¢ 
it is being achieved by broadening thé 
capabality of an existing mill. It’s 2 
pretty bright way of getting into wha 
has been a tightly competitive market 
and will probably make Inland stock 
holders happy. 
e Big Lead—Bethlehem figures to m 
crease it structural capacity by 50? 
to 210,000 tons a month. All but 
fifth of the increased capacity will b¢ 
in wide-flange production. With it 
Buffalo (N. Y.) works, the move wil 
put Bethlehem well in front in wide 
flange capacity. 
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They’re 70 now...and still healthy, happy and active! 


F you doubt that it’s good to be alive at 

70, 80... oreven 90... look about you. 
You will find many of our senior citizens 
at these ages “spry as larks”’ . . . living long 
and liking it! 


Liking it? Yes, indeed! For much is 
being learned about how to make life’s 
later years happy, active and rewarding. 
Geriatrics . . . the science of helping older 
people enjoy longer life . . . has contributed 
much to our brighter outlook on growing 
older. As research in this specialty con- 
tinues, greater gains in life conservation 
may be made. 


In addition to advances in geriatrics and 
other sciences, the rapid rise in our stand- 
ard of living has been an important factor 
in making life longer and more healthful. 
The effect of all these advances is high- 
lighted by these facts: 


The average life span for Americans is 
now 69 years. 


There are now more than 13 million 
Americans who are 65 and older, and 
by 1960 it is estimated that they will 
number 16 million. 


Specialists agree that when a man reaches 
his 65th or 70th birthday, his “age” de- 
pends not so much on the calendar as on 
his earlier health habits . . . especially dur- 
ing mid-life when many chronic diseases 
begin to develop. To help forestall such 
disorders, or lessen their effects, authori- 
ties make this recommendation: 


Go to your doctor for regular health 
examinations. He may detect condi- 
tions of which you are unaware. 
Through prompt diagnosis and treat- 
ment, he may spare you serious illness 


later on and perhaps add years to 
your life. 


In addition to regular medical check- 
ups, a healthy old age may depend on the 
living habits that you follow after 40. It is 
important, for instance, to control your 
weight through proper diet. It is also wise 
to slow down, to get your required sleep 
regularly, to take the exercise that is best 
for you and to follow a hobby that will 
help keep your mind sharp and alert. 


There is no “magic formula” for a long, 
healthy life. However, the person who 
prepares early has the best chance of get- 
ting more . . . rather than less . . . out of 
the years beyond 65. 


Metropolitan offers a booklet to help 
you live long and like it. The title is “Your 
Future and You.” Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below for your free copy. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Please mail me a copy of 
your booklet, 1254-S. 
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metal furniture since '97 


Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. 


A ROYAL WELCOME 
RECEPTION ROOM 


Look to Royal for the ultimate 
in economy, beauty and 
comfort for your executive 
offices, general offices, 
employee lounges, 
industrial cafeterias, too! 
Write for literature. 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


175 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, fil. Dept. 412 
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Crawford Marvel-Lift Doors SAVE THEIR COST many 

times over. 

1. NO UNPRODUCTIVE LABOR tending door. Push 
button control from one or several points operates 
doors at a fraction of man-power cost; quickly pays 
entire door cost. 

2. NO WAITING. Fast operation speeds traffic in and out. 


3. LOW MAINTENANCE. Hand operation is very hard on 
doors. Automatic control gives cushioned action, little 
wear. 

4, LOW HEAT LOSS. Fast operation, with NO pumping 
action as in old swing doors, saves heat, keeps workers 
happier. 

Crawford Marvel-Lift Doors, wood or steel, with famous 

Crawford Marvel-Lift Mechanism, fit all openings up to 

30 x 18 feet. Push-button or radio remote control. Backed 

by a nation-wide door service organization. 

Call local Crawford Door Sales Co. listed in classified 

phone book under “Doors”. Or, write direct for literature. 


Crawford MARVELL/FT doors 


CRAWFORD DOOR COMPANY 


149-20263 Hoover Road, Detroit 5, Michigan 














What Makes Busine 






@ Three top problems send businessmen to profes- 
sional consultants for management medicine. 


@ Biggest headache has been in marketing: Basic 


changes—not gimmicks—are occurring. 


@ Other tough ones: realigning organization to fit 


new conditions, and cutting down on costs. 


If you want to find out what chil- 
dren’s illnesses are prevalent in a com- 
munity, you would ask the pediatricians. 
If you want to know what causes the 
most legal tangles, you would go to the 
lawyers. By the same token, the men 
with the best knowledge of what prob- 
lems are troubling business manage- 
ment are the professionals who are 
called in to unravel them—the country’s 
management consultants. 

So this week BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
put the question to top-flight consult- 
ants in major cities around the coun- 
try. With almost one voice, the con- 
sultants came up with this answer: All 
over the nation, businessmen list three 
major problems facing them as 1954 
approaches its end, and they put them 
in this order: 

¢ Marketing and sales. 

e Organization—how you set up 
your company to operate. 

¢ Cost reduction. 

The reporters approached the man- 
agement doctors with this twofold ques- 
tion: (1) What’s ailing companies now, 
and during the past vear; and (2) are 
there any symptoms to tip off trends 
next year? 

The unanimity of opinion from the 
consultants was striking. From their 
answers you get a picture not only of 
the major problems of management but 
also of why they keep popping up in the 
same order. 


I. Marketing 


Looking back over the year, manage- 
ment consultants agree almost to a 
man on one thing: It was the recession 
that brought them an overload of work 
in the area of (1) sales effectiveness; 
(2) basic marketing programs; and (3) 
product lines. 
¢ Typical—Take a typical case. A high- 
quality Midwestern manufacturer of 
electronic equipment found 1954 was 
the year it had to make up its mind: 
about one major field: television. It 
had been in the market, a natural out- 


growth of its radio business, with a good 
trade name. Somehow, though, its TV 
line wasn’t clicking. It wanted a con- 
sultant’s advice on what to do. 

The study on which the consulting 
firm’s report was based typifies, in an 
exaggerated sort of way, what many 
companies found out this year in the 
hot competition of an oversupplied mar- 
ket: Gimmicks and a hard-sell cam- 
paign are far from solving all problems. 

In this case, the consultant told the 
manufacturer: 

¢ No amount of sales effort would 
put across his product. 

¢ Models were timed 10 weeks be- 
hind the rest of the industry, so that 
catching up was virtually impossible. 

e Compared to other top brand 
names, the television sets had no new 
features a distributor or dealer could 
point out. Design left plenty to be 
desired. 

e The price was high in a market 
that was begging for lower prices. 

e At the top management level, 
there were no consistent goals—special 
deals with distributors were made, then 
pulled out from under them. 

The consultant’s conclusion: Stick 
to your own high-quality electronic 
field and get out of the big league 
merchandising race in television. 
¢ New Conditions—This recommenda- 
tion may seem somewhat drastic, but 
it results from the changing circum- 
stances. Management is discovering, 
often for the first time in the postwar 
period, that decisions that seemed logi- 
cal a year or so ago now have to be 
restudied in the light of a new set of 
conditions. 

Companies today are changing their 
minds about sales. They are wary about 
buying volume. They want to know 
what price they must pay to get it. 

Both industrial and consumer market- 
ers have been asking themselves all year 
how much money they are justified in 
spending in a declining market. A steel 
fabricator, for instance, sees stretchout 
in aircraft manufacture and wants to 
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e Basic Questions—That kind of think- 
ing leads to even more basic questions 
in marketing: Shall we concentrate on 
a limited product line nationally to all 
markets? Or shall we adopt a broader 
product line, sell to limited markets? 
You can go on naming a dozen ques- 
tions management people are taking to 
consultants in a search for answers. 
The high cost of salesmen, for instance, 
has them wondering whether it might 
not be better to narrow their terri- 
tories and let one salesman handle the 
full line. 
This attack on marketing problems 
omes from big and small manufac- 
rers, in heavy, slower moving lines as 
ell as fast turnover goods. This year 
ou even find du Pont getting help 
om a New York consultant in re- 
mranging its textile fiber organization. 
Coal, steel, heavy appliances, autos, 
d chemical companies—all have been 
nocking on the doors of consultants. 
Deficiencies in a company’s marketing 
operations have a tendency to hide 
themselves behind bulging sales figures 
in a good market. This year, the re- 
‘cession pulled the mask off. 





ll. Organization 


The business downturn left a raft 
of companies, both big and small, star- 
g at organizations that were outdated 
or the needs of management today. 

Next to specific marketing headaches, 
ganization problems are most heavily 
besetting management right now. You 
an’t divorce this trend from the mar- 
eting problem, though, since a good 
leal of it stems from the realization 
hat to sell in today’s market you have 
0 realign management from the top on 
down. 

As one consultant put it: “Today you 
start with the market—not the factory— 

the base for your organization and 
hen work back.” 

There are a number of reasons for 

his concern with organization ques- 
ions. Probably the most important are 
the problems left in the wake of (1) 
the postwar drive for diversification; 
2) the large number of mergers; and 
(3) the growth of companies by abnor- 
mal expansion. 
‘Unhappy §Hunting—“Everybody,” 
says a New York consultant, “has been 
uulking diversification. Now they have 
to take time out to analyze what they’ve 
got.” 
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It’s many a consultant’s opinion that, 
during the lush days when demand far 
outstripped supply, companies had a 
tendency to overrate diversification. A 
capital goods manufacturer would see 
the public insatiably soaking up prod- 
ucts, then decide to tap that consumer 
market. It’s a natural bent. Companies 
like to get closer to the ultimate buyer. 
There has been almost a passion for 
getting the company’s name on things. 
Now top management is finding that 
diversity is not always happy hunting. 

It creates major organizational prob- 
lems. Sales control, and definition of 
authority and responsibility become 
cloudy. When markets aren’t busting 
at the seams jobs start to overlap. 

¢ Split Personality—Take the case of 
the capital goods manufacturer who has 
entered the consumer market. Deci- 
sions on what part of the business gets 
the money have to be made at the 
top; if management is used to an in- 
dustrial selling pattern, it can easily 
make wrong decisions on consumer 
lines. For instance, in a consumer line 
your sales costs must be high in a de- 
clining market; but it’s traditional in 
capital goods -industries to chop your 
sales cost sharply when volume is 
decreasing. 
¢ Problems of Merging—With mergers 
—one consultant says the country “has 
gone merger crazy’—management has 
to find ways to integrate the operations. 
If a large company takes over a smaller 
one, it often finds financial planning, 
budgets, market estimates have to be 
reorganized to fit the parent’s pattern. 
¢ And Decentralization—Beyond this, 
there’s the problem of size. Decentral- 
ization, now almost a shibboleth of 
good management, sometimes doesn’t 
work so smoothly as management reck- 
oned it would. For one thing, it re- 
quires changing people’s work habits— 
a sales manager may have to become a 
product manager. It often takes a con- 
sultant to figure out where the right 
man belongs—and then point out the 
weak links that have to go. 

Top management has to learn to 
live with decentralization, too. Many 
companies have grown large, accepted 
the need for turning over responsibility 
and authority to lower levels, but still 
find their organizations wrapped up in 
red tape. 
¢ Useless Effort—One major producer, 
well-known for its long-time decentral- 
ization program, currently has a con- 
sultant working on this very problem. 
The consultant found out that men 





Thileo paper Tunginecning 


can keep them in line! 


EXAMPLE: A window unit 
monufacturer cuts pack- 
aging costs by replacing 
cartons, tags, inserts, etc., 
with one Thilco moisture- 
resistant bag, bearing 
complete data and instal- 
lation instructions — sav- 
ing 40% in material alone! 


Many other concerns are examining their 
packaging methods and making substantial 
savings. 


@ A truck parts manufacturer made a big 
saving in wrapping parts by changing to a 
Thilco polyethylene coated Print-Decorated 
wrap. Besides reducing costs, packages 
identify and advertise the maker's products. 

© When shipping machine tools on flat cars, 
manufacturers now cover them with a Thilco 
waterproof wrap instead of costly canvas. 
Result: Machines are fully protected; cover- 
ing may be thrown away; cost is much lower. 


Thileco Offers You Many Ways to 
Control Packaging Costs 


Thilco papers are used for thousands of 
different purposes in wrapping, packaging, 
and protecting — replacing ordinary wraps 
and other materials such as canvas, wood, 
and even steel. If your packaging cost con- 
trol is not entirely satisfactory, perhaps our 
“Imagineers” can help you too. 


Get this “Fact File’ ; 


It tells of savings made by 
companies such as yours. 
Outline your packaging 
procedure and any particu- 
lar problems involved. We 
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Are You 
Making the 
Same Mistake? 


Johnny doesn’t have a sweater— and 
Susie wasted her time and material, all 
because she didn’t check as she went 
along! 


Many manufacturers make this same 
mistake. They spend thousands of dollars 
processing metal parts that have invisible 
defects which make the finished product 
worthless. It is more logical to find these 
defects before or during manufacturing. 


Methods by Magnaflux help industry 
find defects in all kinds of materials. Low 
in cost, these methods permit a constant 
check on quality. Fast, positive detection 
catches “mistakes” — prevents wasted 
labor and material. Often, Magnaflux’ 
methods point to the manufacturing 
process that is “building in” invisible 
defects. They show you where, and many 
times, how to revise or correct processes 
for lowest reject rates, highest capacity 
production. 


ONLY MAGNAFLUX makes these 
inspections fast, reliably and economic- 
ally— usually less than a penny or two 
per part. Complete Magnaflux installa- 
tions are as low as $550.00. 


GET THE WHOLE STORY 


manufacturing. Write 
for the free booklet — 
“Finding the ‘How and 
Where’ of Lower Pro- 


duction Costs.” 
—<i 
% 
é 


ere 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
7306 West Lawrence Ave. © Chicago 31, Iilinois 
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making $60,000 to $70,000 a year were 
spending more than half their time 
answering questions they should never 
have been asked. A top executive, for 
instance, might casually in a hallway 
conversation ask why a certain product 
wasn’t being sold in another market. 
The effect of this time-of-the-day 
remark might be to set one whole sec- 
tion of the organization checking the 
facts and reporting back to the top 
executive—a matter of four or five davs’ 
work. If the truth were known, the 
top executive didn’t really want the 
answer. The consultant’s job in that 
case: Block those casual questions; 
make certain that men who have come 
up through the ranks and are now top 
managers realize the effect of even their 
casual remarks on their organization. 


lll. Cost-Cutting 


You would expect to find cost-cutting 
right at the top of a consultant’s work 
this year. Actually, it falls pretty far 
down the list, although the basic idea— 
how to be competitive—is wrapped up 
in everything a management might 
want from a consultant’s advice. 

The reason cost reduction trails be- 
hind marketing and organization prob- 
ably lies in the fact that most com- 
panies have spent millions of dollars on 
new plant and equipment, egged on by 
the rapid depreciation allowances for 
tax purposes in the past few years and, 
up to 1954, by the inducement to 
spend provided by the excess profits 
tax. All this has meant that these com- 
panies already have the latest in cost- 
saving machinery. 
¢ Automation—Even so, you find con- 
sultants being asked to survey a com- 
pany’s Boe, Trwersl with an eye to 
automation. The cry is usually for help 
to determine whether to attempt auto- 
mation or not, whether products lend 
themselves to automation, whether new 
automatic machinery is worth the 
money. 

Few companies are asking for the 
surveys to find justification for a new 
plant or plant expansion. 
¢ Labor Costs—Companies that are 
begging for cost reduction help usually 
have only one place to turn: labor. 

In company after company, says one 
consultant, you find lax practices of the 
boom era catching up with manage- 
ment. Labor costs—not basic wages—are 
probably 20% too high, he says. 

In the case of one smaller electrical 
manufacturer, a survey found that 
hourly wage costs were 15¢ higher than 
General Electric or Westinghouse. 

The condition often results from 
wage incentive plans—many of these 
have deteriorated into gift programs. 
Not until this year, when competitive 
pricing came back into its own, did 
management wake up to the fact. Then, 


it discovered, unions were reluctant to 
negotiate changes. 


IV. What's Ahead 


In the year ahead, the drives for im- 
proved marketing methods and better 
organization contro] aren’t likely to be 
changed much from 1954. 

There may be a change, though, in 
some of the longer-range probings that 
management tackles. 


e Research—One major New York out. | 


fit is convinced that there is a vast area 


for improvement in companies’ research | 


The | 


and development programs. 
amount of money going into research 
has been rising steadily—an estimated 
$1-billion in 1951, $2-billion in 1952, 
$3-billion in 1953 (BW-—Sep.12’53, 
p81). The 1954 estimate is $4-billion. 
With management spending _ this 
kind of money on research, consultants 
reckon it’s pretty certain they'll get a 
crack at finding out (1) whether the 
money pays off; (2) how research should 
be fitted into a company’s general or 
ganization; (3) what kind of personnel 
is needed; (4) how you bring scientists 
into line with a corporate profit and 
loss objective. 
¢ Fields for Scrutiny—Other area con- 
sultants figure they'll be called on to 
investigate are: 

¢ Personnel departments. There is 
a growing hunch—and that’s all it is 
now—that personnel staff people have 
built strong empires, taken over ac 
tivities that are probably better done 
by operating people. 

¢ Boards of directors—anc. the role 
they should play in management. Some 
of the dramatic proxy fights, the steady 
loss by some companies of market posi- 
tion in this year’s competition, and the 
demand for stiffer controls have high- 
lighted some weaknesses. One con- 
sultant is considering a recommend: 
tion that board members hear directly 
from, say, the marketing executive 
rather than getting his views by way 
of the president. 

e Depreciation. High-level deci- 

sions are going to have to be made in 
the next few months on how companies 
handle their depreciation allowances 
(BW—Oct.9’54,p43). These have 
grown so big—through fast defense 
write-offs and now easier regulations for 
normal expenditures—that management 
will need some outside thinking on 
their financial reporting. 
e Advice for Customers—Management 
isn’t turning only to professional con- 
sultants for help on its problems. Lately 
big manufacturers have set up schemes 
for handing out free advice to cus 
tomers—acting, you might say, as non- 
professional consultants. It helps (I) 
the customers and (2) sales of the big 
manufacturer. To see how this works, 
turn the page. 
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: Paundnios...reduce overhead 
: by mechanizing figure-work with 
: the fully automatic Friden Calcu- 
: lator. The Friden figures and 
; : checks driver tickets, wholesale 
ii ° ° tickets, route bonuses ; prepares in- 
iter ote t e sy a\ 7 ] i ) Wa s : voices payable, payroll and tax cal- 
be : culations, analyzes costs. Automatic 
‘ “thinking” ability built into the 
in ; Friden eliminates need for special 
hat : operator training! 
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. Friden builds calculators 

ay in a wide price range, ... conduct public business with 
: in every size, private business efficiency by using 

Cr for every figuring need the fully automatic Friden Calcu- 
m lator in scores of departments, bu- 

es reaus, courts and executive offices. 

eS Calculating time on many figuring 
ve In the plumbing business, the laundry business, the public business jobs is cut 50% or more, auditing 


procedures reduced to a minimum. 


sé | —as in banks, insurance offices and factories—you find Fridens saving Ey 0 greg ipeeerner 
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. human time, reducing overhead costs. There’s a reason why this quickly by time-savings! 
in calculator is chosen: The Friden performs more steps in figure-work 

without operator decisions than any other calculating machine ever 
e developed! Your business, it’s likely, can’t afford NOT to own a 
ly Friden. Call in your nearby Friden Man and watch the Friden 
és figure-think...then see what you think. Friden sales, instruction 
; and service available: throughout the U.S. and the world. 
1) FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, California. 
ig 

© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 








Wondertul things happen 


to your office 


when you buy 


STEELCASE 


See the extra working room you get, using the same amount of 
floor space. Enjoy the inspiring beauty of furniture Sunshine 
Styled in nature’s most pleasing colors. Reap the dollars and 
“sense” benefits of a happier, more enthusiastic, more alert office 
force. Forget future office furniture costs, for with Steelcase, your 
first cost is your only cost. Sunshine Styled for beauty . . . space 
engineered for efficiency . . . Steelcase has been first choice of the 
very fine companies of America for over forty years. 


FREE... “Sunshine Styling” . . . the most unusual, most 
dramatic office furniture brochure ever created. Please re- 
quest it on your letterhead, addressed to Department A, or 
ask your local prsie", Steelcase dealer. 





Free Advice 


. on customers’ ma 
agement problems is one d 
vice companies are using 
boost sales. 


It’s n cret that there are pleg 
of indirect ways of selling a produch 
that is, w that don’t necessarily gq 
salesmen the flesh. The beth 
known tising, promotion, publid 
relations 

Recent lowever, some new te¢hd 
niques h ropped up that make ugg 
of some in experienced manage 
ment’s | talents 

Ore o ese, popular in the st@ 
industry to send financial expert 
from the treasurer's department to ad 
vise a customer who has balance-shee 
troubles 

A sect heme is to maintain 
built-in staff of management consultantg 
to help a customer to straighten out 
productio ersonnel, or operationg 
difficultie 

Anothe to offer estate planning 
advice to l-business customers (BY 
—Jul.17’54,p43 Banks employ this 
idea. 

In any these methods the reason 
and the ru ire about the same. The 
companies that fall back on such s¢ 
ices are ndustries where product 
sameness—and the resulting lack of com 
petition in prices or quality—puts a high 
premium such extras as custome 
relations. As for rules, the official one 
is: This won’t cost you a red cent. e 
unofficial: It is expected, or at least 
hoped (but never mentioned), that the 
custome! reciprocate with orders. 


|. Balance-Sheet Tips 


One col ny that is making exten- 
sive use of its financial experts is Re- 
public Steel Corp. For several months, 
men from Republic’s treasurer’s depart- 
ment have been calling on customers 
who need steel, but for one reason or 
another are having trouble paying forit. 
Republic wants to keep these customers 
in a healthful business condition, to 
keep them friends of the company, and 
to keep th buying Republic’s prod- 
ucts. 

Here’s h 2% service operates: 
¢ Gambit—First, there’s a storm signal. 
For two or three months in a row, 4 
customer fails to take the usual dis- 
count, though he has been taking it 
almost religiously—in other words, his 
payments start lagging. W. B. Boyer, 
Republic treasurer, C. L. Whitaket, 
assistant treasurer, or one of five or Sit 
others in the department, then drops 
in on the customer’s president or COMP; 
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of research... engineering...and production. Present projects include the production of 
air frames, missile components, jet engine components, airborne ordnance and electronics. 
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on 50 acres of ground. They constitute a major industrial investment in national security 


. and are at your disposal. Write, wire or phone for full details. 


RHEEM Manufacturing Company... Government Prduucts Division, Downey, California 








For America’s growing congregation... 


10,000 New Churches a Year ! 


More of us attend church today 
than ever before. Church enrollment 
is increasing three million members a 
year. At this rate it is estimated 
that, by 1956, membership will have 
passed the 100 million mark. 


To accommodate this growth, 
10,000 churches have been built 


annually during the last five years. 





5.5.5. 





By providing surety bonds, which 
guarantee performance of construc- 
tion contracts, America’s insurance 
companies have helped make thou- 
sands of these churches possible. 


In addition, a variety of vital in- 
surance coverages protects commun- 
ity investments in churches through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


Over ten thousand agents . . . there's one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


CASUALTY- FIRE - 


>: 5 MARINE 

Bo 1 Cc \ INSURANCE 

—? J FIDELITY-SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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to the cu 
troller for a friendly call. Repub of the to 
sales department is kept in the dark] they are 
Carefully, the Republic man di seliable ¢ 
the conversation toward business coj evaluate 
tions and problems. Then he drops Repub 
veil, reveals his true purpose: to find(g strong 
the behind-the-scenes reasons why ¢ e Remed 
counts are being missed, why paym straight f 
lag—and to offer help, through advalley for 
he or some one, perhaps in another |The cust 
partment of the company, may be alments, th 
to give to correct the situation. ‘hilt, the 
¢ Trouble-Spotting—This is the critihausted, 
part of the call. Occasionally a qtically ni 
tomer reacts as if someone had steppyolume t! 
on his pet corn, and the visit ends. Egmbitiou: 
much more often, the offer to helpexpansion 
accepted; and invariably the Repukket penet 
man discovers that the real troll The a 
would never be spelled out on the ¢called for 
tomer’s monthly profit-and-loss shépranch ss: 
Here are some of the more comnthlye-skv 1 
difficulties of its grat 
¢ Good production men, lackicyt, Nov 
administrative or financial ability iquced, m« 
vice versa), heading companies that h Republic 
lived only in a war or defense econotoynt—an 
e Overambitious owners, an owf The re 
who is trying to walk before learning}he situat 
crawl, or jealousy between owner-p§as sugge 
ners or their heirs. ine: in O 
¢ Faulty sales departments, ¢ educing | 
moded products or no product develfnended 
ment, or an attempt to introduce fhelg publ 
many new products. the found 
Many times the accurate pictutejof offers | 
what’s wrong with the compan’ nna a 
sides can be developed by the Repulfterms. 
man in an hour. But in most instang 
it may take a day or more before ey Buil 
visitor can get the all-important pe” vill 
at the customer’s books and get him’ Anothe 
talk turkey. customers 
¢ Expert Help—Once the custom@supplier t 
weak spots are pinpointed, the Repubhream indi 
man starts to offer advice. Usually president 
does this by passing on similar CXP@ing manag 
ences of other companies that hainty the ¢ 
been treated or helped. But suppose the had bec 
finds a problem about which his 0¥pp its feet 
department—the treasurer’s—has little] ¢-hreity 
no knowledge; then he enlists the high qualit 
sistance of department heads who hdecure fin 
that knowledge. He might, for exam} losing pos 
call in the production department. few ide 
One of Bovyer’s men called on ity, 
president of a Cleveland compay 
which had wound up on several defer 













as. 
lly 1 
processing; 
knew the 
contracts and was finding the golf, the fo, 
rough. It took the visitor a while fovice to 
convince the president that he was night resu 
there to open the door for the sher arr 
but rather to keep the sheriff OG) 4 year 
When he did get that point across, Haas oe off 
president spilled the beans. the service. 
The Republic representative i analvst 
promising to return in a day or Mh) no ap 
after he had found the answers to t brofits 
customer’s problems. Back at Republ The pla 
he talked with plant production M@igg, Sw 
and together with them worked out Schreiber’ 
solution. This is what was passed ba sins 
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to the customer: (1) Replace four or five 
pulj of the top plant production men, since 
lark] they are apparently unfit; (2) engage a 
di reliable consulting engineering firm to 
S col evaluate the sales force and products. 
tops} Republic says the customer is making 
find(a strong comeback. 
vhy ¢ e Remedies to Fit—Another case was a 
imdstraight financial problem, right up the 
advalley for a treasurer’s department man. 
ther |The customer was behind in his pay- 
be alments, the plant was mortgaged to the 
hilt, the line of bank credit was ex- 
critthausted, and working capital was prac- 
a Qtically nil. The company had a sales 
7, that returned a neat profit, but 
ds. Eambitious management was going in for 
helpexpansion of products and further mar- 
epubket penetration. 
troul The advice was what was plainly 
he ¢called for: Slow down. As a result, two 
 shé@branch sales offices: were closed. The 
ommblue-sky management mothballed some 
of its grandiose ideas—and took a salary 
lackicut. Now, bank loans are being re- 
ity \duced, more working capital is available. 
at h{Republic has collected a past due ac- 
onoteount—and kept a customer. 
10W} The remedy proposed is tailored to 
ningthe situation. In some cases, Republic 
eI-Phas suggested adding products to the 
ine; in other instances it has advised 
S, Gheducing the line. In one case it recom- 
levelfmended that the customer’s stock be 
ice theld publicly, not restricted closely to 
the founders. But there are two kinds 
ture of offers Republic does not make: (1) 
ght fnancial assistance, and (2) easier credit 


cpulFterms. 
stang 
Hl Built-in Consultants 
him’ Another type of service is offered to 
customers by B. Heller & Co., Chicago 
tomG@supplier to the meat, bakery, and ice 
‘puMream industries. Norman B. Schreiber, 
aly ‘Mpresident of Heller, is a former consult- 
‘xpGing management engineer who moved 
4into the company three years ago after 
»08€ ‘the had been retained to help it get back 
18 OWon its feet. 
ittle] Schreiber found that Heller had a 
the thigh quality line, a good reputation, and 
0 "4ecure financial standing; but it was 
4MPlosing position because of the lack of 
nt. fhew ideas. Schreiber says, “There are 
mn 'Pirtually no secret formulas in meat 
Processing; after all, a pig is a pig.” He 
knew the added lift would have to be 
n the form of service—some sort of 
" Betvice to customers, he figured, that 
“gnight result in reciprocal business. 
* Idea—After mulling over the problem 
tor a year and a half, he struck on the 
idea of offering to customer companies 
the services of a management engineer, 
mn analyst to go over their operations 















yr ty 


int to show them how to realize additional 
publ profits. 


The plan went into effect in April, 
1953, when one consultant was put on 
hreiber’s staff. Now there are six 
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—Reprinted from 
Investographs, Rochester, N. Y. 


The quotation above refers to the territory 
served by Union Pacific as shown in the 
map. If you are interested in a western in- 
dustrial site for manufacturing, assembly, 
warehousing, distribution, or other purpose, 
we suggest contacting either your nearest 
Union Pacific representative or Industrial 
Properties Dept., Union Pacific Railroad, 
Room 345, Omaha 2, Nebraska. Complete and 
confidential information gladly furnished. 








- AS A PACK-CARRIED 
AS A TANK VACUUM CLEANER 
TYPE CLEANER 


AS A 55 GALLON 
VACUUM CLEANER 


( 
\ ff. 


AS A PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC BLOWER 


AIR SPEEDS UP TO 
325 M.P.H 


The NEW 7oPNADO. 


More Versatile Cleaning From Floor to Ceiling 





This new Tornado cleaner brings you even greater cleaning power and 
longer life . . . with air speeds up to 325 M.P.H. 3 sizes: 34 HLP.. 
1 H.P. or 14% HP. 


Tornado picks up all dirt, dust, chips, oil or other liquids without 
any conversion. 


The powerful motor unit removes from the cover with a simple 1, 
turn. The same motor unit can then be used for: 


»D A pack-carried vacuum cleaner 
P) A powerful portable electric blower 


3 A jumbo cleaner for use with a standard 55 gal. drum 


No matter what your cleaning job—Tornado will do it better and 
faster—run for hours & hours of constant duty under the worst 
conditions, 


Write for Bulletin 660 


We'll be glad to demonstrate in your company— 
just tell us where and when. 


\% turn removes motor unit. 


All sizes interchangeable. 





Motor unit & adaptor cover 
fit any standard drum for 
doing the big cleaning jobs. 





OREWER ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 


5104 North Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 








men; they service some 200 packiy 
companies in the Southeast. Eventual 
he hopes to have a staff of 12, operati 
in several other areas. 

e How It’s Done—The service wok 
this way: A Heller salesman explain 
the plan to a customer—but only on th 
latter’s request. If he gets a go-ahead 
one of the consultants is sent out t 
make a thorough checkup. This takd 
from three days to a week for the aveq 
age customer (say, a packer doing $5 
million sales annually). 

Later, the consultant makes a repor 
to the customer indicating where and 
how the service may do the most good 
If the customer is still going along witl 
Heller (and most do), the consultan 
again spends from one to three week 
looking into the company. After that 
the consultant makes frequent trip 
back to see how things are progressing 
Schreiber says, ‘““We can afford to giv¢ 
the full program of counsel, analysis 
and continuing counsel to companie 
that are in a position to buv over $10 
000 a vear from us.” 

But there is no charge. Heller dq 
pends on getting business, just as Rq 
public Steel does. The enthusiasm 
both companies for their plans demor 
strates that the added business reall 
comes in 

Heller performs what it considers t 
be a complete engineering consultation 
job. Its consultants shoot for cost cuts 
ting, incentive plans, better productiow 
scheduling, improved training, budgets 
ing—every facet of a customer's operas 
tions and control system. 








MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Harvard B-School Dean Donald K 
David will retire next summer. He hag 
headed the school since 1942 when he 
replaced Wallace B. Donham (wh 
died last week). David set up Harvard's 
Advanced Management Program afteq 
World War II, and last winter he 
added a Middle Management Program 
for younger executives. The new dea 
may not be announced for severa 
months. 


Another textile merger moved towarc 
completion last week as the boards 0 
Indian Head Mills (cottons) and Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Co. (Pequot sheets 
voted to join forces. Now it’s up t 
the stockholders of the two New Eng} 
land companies. 

= 
No Christmas gifts to customers is the 
new rule adopted by Nashville (Tenn.) 
auto parts jobbers. Instead, they will 
buy a $3,200 autoclave (pressure 
cooker) and present it to Vanderbilt 
University medical researchers in th 
name of customers. 
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How Fosbond helps make Caloric Dryer a beautiful buy 


The new Caloric Gas Clothes Dryer 
has to have an unusually durable 
finish both inside and out—one that 
will stay like-new for years, in spite 
of extreme and regular exposure to 
moisture and heat. 


To help Caloric meet these high 
requirements, Pennsalt specialists 
made a comprehensive plant survey. 
Working closely with Caloric pro- 
duction men, they devised a Fosbond 
cycle for use on dryer parts prior to 
final finishing with Glidden’sNu-Pon. 
Fosbond 10, a zinc phosphate solu- 
tion for spray application, was 
selected as the phosphatizing agent. 


The Fosbond® Process provides life- 
time corrosion resistance and creates 
an ideal surface for an organic finish 
—making it easier to apply, and 
promoting a smoother coating firmly 
“‘locked”’ to the base metal. In addi- 
tion to the necessary materials, 
Pennsalt offers continuing technical 
assistance to keep the Process smooth- 
running, trouble-free. And behind 
Fosbond stands Pennsalt—a major 
chemical producer with long experi- 
ence in the metal processing field. 


If your plant and product would 
benefit from a better phosphatizing 
process and the merchandising value 


of the Fosbond-Good Housekeeping 
emblem, you ought to know more 
about Fosbond. Let us make a survey 
of your finishing operation (takes 
but a few hours... no obligation) 
Write: Dept., 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 


Co., 853 Widener Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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Pennsalt 


Customer Service 


Chemicals 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
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2. VIBRATING 
SCREEN 


1. GYRATORY 
CRUSHER 






7 HEN YOU DRIVE On a modern intense heat chemically changes 
: highway, do you ever wonder and fuses the raw material into 
where all those miles of concrete come clinker. 






from—ever think of the tremendous 






4. An Allis-Chalmers grinding mill. 
Some of these mills prepare the 
raw material for the kiln—others 
grind the clinker into smooth grey 






role of cement in our good living? 







Come to think of it, this man-made 
rock is just about everywhere—in 






“tn a 
sidewalks and swimming pools, house powder as fine as flour, called 


Portland cement. 






foundations and power dams. 






Cement 1s made from limestone, 






Portland cement mixed with sand, 





plus either shale or clay, in great ma- 
chines like the ones on these pages, 
built by Allis-Chalmers. Here you see: 





crushed stone and water is concrete, 
which hardens after pouring and ac- 







tually becomes rock again. 






1. An Allis-Chalmers gyratory crusher 
that breaks up great chunks of 
limestone—thousands of tons of 






Allis-Chalmers with a century of 





leadership and experience . . . builds 
all the basic machines that make ce- 







it a day. 





ment...as well as the motors and elec- 
tric power equipment needed to drive 
them. Over half of all the Portland 
cement produced in the U.S. is, proc- 
3. An Allis-Chalmers rotary kilnwhere essed by Allis-Chalmers equipment. 





2. An Allis-Chalmers vibrating screen 
—which grades the broken rock to 
uniform sizes. 















Machinery and Equipment to Help Peoplfrod 
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make Cement —for 
ays, better living! 
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Itroduce More—Have More-—LIVE BETTER! 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 

















tose Bowl, Pasadena, Calif Shostal Press Agency Photo 


BULLARD N= =6 The Invisible Background 


. - - Of Industrial Progress .. . ‘ 


Americans are sports-loving and sports-minded people. Our Inc., 
scatte 
interests vary, as participants or spectators and include baseball, office 


Chic: 


golf, football, soccer, hunting, fishing, hockey, skating, skiing 
opers 


and many others, too numerous to mention its v 

oo, ; betw 
Likewise, modern industrial management realizes that improved Poor 
bottl 
prod 


tions are the result of employee recreation programs and warrant want 


their support. stable 

Bullard Mult-Au-Matic P | | oe 
Type “D” and Type “K”’ Manufacturers of sports equipment and supplies, builders of “ge 
C 

stadiums and indoor arenas are users of Modern Machine Tools Ba 

Tent 
eW 
mont 
to ce 
tion. 
famil 
been 
to ki 
mov 
new 


employee morale, higher efficiency and better community rela- 


—‘“The Invisible Background of Industria! Progress.” 
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ANNIVERSARY and open house at Nashville, Tenn., show how Aladdin Industrics has oriented itself after . . . 





Five Years at a New Stand 


A few years ago, Aladdin Industries, 
Inc., decided that it was a little too 
scattered for its own good. Its general 
offices and radio subsidiary were in 
Chicago; its electric and kerosene lamp 
operation was in Alexandria, Ind.; and 
its vacuum bottle division was split 
between Alexandria and Elwood, Ind. 
Poor freight and trucking facilities were 
bottlenecking shipments of some of its 
products. In addition, the company 
wanted to be in an area with a more 
stable labor supply. 

Like many companies with similar 
problems, Aladdin began to look south. 
It weighed the pros and cons of various 
locations, finally settled on Nashville, 
Tenn. 
¢ Watching the Trend—Late _ last 
month, the company held open house 
to celebrate its five years in its new loca- 
tion. The event was of more than 
family interest. Industrialists who have 
been watching the trend South wanted 
to know how a company fares when it 
moves—lock, stock, and barrel—into a 
new community. 
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At Aladdin, officials were more than 
sure that they had taken the right step— 
although Pres. Victor Johnson admits 
that the southward move had a lot of 
disadvantages. 
¢ On the Scales—On the assets side, ac- 
cording to Johnson, are the facts that: 

¢ Nashville is only eight days from 
anywhere in the U.S. That means 
speedier delivery, less inventory for both 
plant and dealer. 

e There’s an assured source of 
natural gas, which Aladdin needs in 
much of its industrial processes. 

e There’s a good supply of produc- 
tion workers who learn willingly and 
easily. 

¢ Nashville is a college and finan- 
cial town (two big insurance companies 
have home offices here). This, plus the 
fact that it is the state capital, makes 
for stability in employment and in 
wages. 

On the other side of the ledger there 
are several factors that must weigh 
heavily: 

¢ There is no encyclopedia of in- 


dustrial skills in Nashville. Specialists 
must be trained or imported—and many 
are reluctant to leave the big industrial 
centers. 

e Maintenance, repair, and ope! 
ating supplies are harder to get than in, 
say, Chicago. 

elt is hard to get infrequently 
needed but important industrial serv- 
ices and specialties—such as tooling 


e There’s a dearth of subcon- 
tractors. 
e There’s some feeling in the 


South that industry is a fair target, from 
the tax standpoint. 

¢ Opposition from _ long-estab 
lished industries that don’t want new 
comers horning in on the labor suppl 
¢ Soap to Lamps—Aladdin was founded 
in 1907 by Victor S. Johnson, a soap 
salesman out of Burlington, Iowa, and 
father of the present boss. 

At that time, the kerosene wick lamp 
lighted most of the homes in the U.S 
Johnson happened to see a kerosene 
mantle lamp imported from Germany. 
The light it gave was far superior to 
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In this Air Age we live in, words like stratosphere and 
supersonic have become part of our everyday language. 
But while we’ve all been ‘soaring in the clouds’, some- 
thing pretty wonderful has been happening in the 
TROPOSPHERE — the air around us! 


For the Troposphere has been harnessed by modern air- 
moving equipment to serve us all in an ever-growing 
number of valuable ways. And at the very heart of these 
units designed for our greater comfort and efficiency 
you'll find Air Impellers engineered and produced by 
The Torrington Manufacturing Company. 


If you make or plan to make heating, cooling or air 
conditioning equipment, Torrington’s extensive research 
facilities and modern testing equipment are available to 
you without obligation. 


Torrington’s comprehensive line of fan blades and blower 
wheels, its expanded productive capacity, and its flexible 
production schedules to meet the varying problems of its 
customers are all designed to help you achieve peak per- 
formance for your products at the lowest possible cost. 


Tre 


TORRINGTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON - CONNSGCTICUT 
VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA - CAKVILLE, ONTARIO 





AIR IMPELLERS 








the conventional wick lamp. Johnson 
investigated, found that Plume & At- 
wood Mfg. Co., of Waterbury, Conn. 
was just getting into the mantle lamp 
business. Johnson got regional selling 
rights for the P&A burner. 

In 1908, Mantle Lamp Co. of 
America was formed as a selling organ- 
ization dealing in imported mantles and 
U.S.-made burners. The company 
name was changed in 1949 to Aladdin 
Industries, Inc. 

Johnson saw that the mantle lamp 
was far from perfect, so he set up a te- 
search program to improve it, and got 
patents. Plume & Atwood still supply 
the burner. 
¢ Digging In—Mantle Lamp’s first 
headquarters were in Kansas City, then 
it moved to Chicago in 1908. The com- 
pany began manufacturing mantles in 
1912 and wicks in 1919. By 1914, the 
Aladdin lamp was the national sales 
leader. 

In 1927, Mantle bought a disused 
glass factory in Alexandria, Ind., and 
began to make chimneys and _ glass 
shades. To keep up capacity in the 
glass house, the company then went 
into the electric lamp business. 

At first, the lamps and parts were 
sold by farmers, who acted as agents in 
their communities. Later, the company 
switched to the franchise system, and 
hardware stores handled the Aladdin 
line. 

During World War I, Mantle Lamp , 
introduced a 5-gal. thermal food jug for 
use by the Army, and later gallon jugs 
for picnickers. In 1928, the company 
started to produce bottles in small 
quantities, as a sort of byproduct. The 
“byproduct” was to become the big- 
gest item in the Aladdin line. 

In 1930, Mantle Lamp came out 
with a glass bow] in its kerosene lamps. 
(The old bowls were of metal.) This 
cut the retail price by half. By 1940- 
although rural electrification was shrink- 
ing the market for Aladdin lamps- 
Mantle Lamp’s sales were still on the 
increase. 

During World War II, the company 

designed a 20-oz. single-burner portable 
gasoline stove for the Army. The Army 
also called on Aladdin to salvage 500, 
000 gasoline pressure lanterns that 
would not operate on leaded gasoline, 
the standard Army fuel. Aladdin en- 
gineers designed a conversion unit that 
enabled the lanterns to burn any kind 
of gasoline. 
e New Tack—After World War Il, 
when rural electrification had just about 
doused the kerosene lamp, the company 
decided to stress vacuum bottles. Ac- 
cording to Johnson, there were three 
reasons: 

e Increasing industrial employ- 
ment meant that more people would 
be wanting warm-lunch containers. 

e Increasing leisure time meant 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street e New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Small change 
compared with the 


HEAT I’m stealing 
from their furnaces 


No piker, this BTU Burglar! The heat 
he steals in a single industrial furnace 
can run into billions of BTU’s each 
year. It’s like having several thousand 
dollars stolen right out of the safe. 
Typical example: One of the six 
malleable annealing ovens in a mid- 
west plant was rebuilt with lightweight 
B&W Insulating Firebrick. Then, a study 
was made of fuel costs. A savings 
of 36%, $1,071.50 per year, on this 
one oven showed that about $6,429 
worth of fuel per year had been 
wasted—a sum easily turned from 
loss into profit by switching to Ba W 
Insulating Firebrick. 

Heavy furnace linings waste your fuel 
dollars two ways: They soak up and 
hold a lot of heat which is lost when 

the furnace is cooled; and they conduct 
and lose too much heat through the 
walls. Lightweight insulating firebrick, 
containing millions of tiny air cells, 
heat up and cool quickly, absorbing 
and storing very little heat. Also, they 
resist heat flow, keeping it in the 
furnace to do productive work. 

The lighter the insulating firebrick 
the more you save. The lightest you 
can buy are B&W Insulating Firebrick. 
This simple way to cut costs deserves 
the immediate attention of those 
responsible for furnace operations in 
your plant. For detailed information, 
write to B&W, or contact the B&W 
Refractories Engineer in your locality. 
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more people would be going on more 
outings, needing more hot-or-cold drink 
and food containers. 

¢ The postwar baby boom meant 
more school lunch kits. 

To cash in on this likely looking mar- 
ket, Aladdin began to add new features 
to its vacuum bottles. It introduced 
free-form design and has been success- 
ful with its character merchandising in 
school lunch kits (such as Hopalong 
Cassidy and Space Cadet). It developed 
the moderate-priced plastic quart 
vacuum pitcher for home and office. 
And it brought out the wide-mouth 
vacuum bottle (one you can get a table- 
spoon into) in the first popular-priced 
line. The company claims to be the 
“originator of the most-copied features 
in vacuum bottles.” 
¢ Consolidation — Aladdin’s —_ hunches 
paid off, for by 1947 it was obvious that 
the company needed more space. The 
following year it started construction 
of its $14-million showpiece plant at 
Nashville. In the spring of 1949, its 
vacuum ware plant operations were 
moved there from Alexandria and EI- 
wood. In August, the general offices 
moved down from Chicago. In 1951, 
Aladdin Radio Industries, Inc., was 
transplanted from Chicago. In 1952, 
the electric and kerosene lamp and 
mantle and wick operations arrived— 
and all the company’s operations in 


the United States were under one tent. 
¢ Growth—When Aladdin moved from 
the North it brought about 25 key per- 
sonnel. The rest were hired locally. 
The plant now has 540 employees. 

So far as sales are concerned, Aladdin 

guards its figures closely. But it’s com- 
mon knowledge that once the company 
developed its own vacuum bottle 
processing equipment and concentrated 
on pricing, its sales mounted steadily. 
Johnson admits that sales today are 
five times greater than in 1939. About 
1951, Aladdin moved into second place 
in the field—American Thermos Bottle 
Co. being the first. 
e New Fields—Johnson is constantly 
searching for new products that will fit 
into Aladdin’s program. Although 
vacuum bottles are the top item, he be- 
lieves that no one item should out- 
balance all others. For example, the 
company has developed an all-channel 
TV tuner with no switches nor moving 
contacts. In the same category is an 
ultra high frequency tuner that is small 
and inexpensive. And the company is 
still researching kerosene to cut costs 
for its foreign associates. 

Strangely enough, there is still a 
pretty big business in the company’s 
original line—mantle lamp _products— 
for lighthouses, railroad cabooses, forest 
ranger lookouts, emergency standby 
lighting for hospitals. 


Saco-Lowell Inches South 


At first glance, the announcement 
that Saco-Lowell Shops would build a 
new plant in the South for the manu- 
facture of textile machinery looked like 
another body blow to New England, 
traditional home of the textile indus- 
try. But a second look lessened the 
shock. 

The new plant, according to Mal- 
colm D. Shaffner, president and treas- 
urer, “will not be of a size to take 
all of our operations out of Biddeford.” 
The Biddeford, (Me.) plant employs 
about 2,000 workers. 

Saco-Lowell’s decision ‘is no surprise 
to the rest of the industry, which has 
steadily been losing a tremendous 
amount of its repair business to the 
small shops in the South. And, as the 
textile industry edges southward, it was 
only natural for the big machinery 
manufacturers such as Saco-Lowell, 
Draper Corp., and Whitin Machine 
Works to follow. 
¢ Second Step—Saco-Lowell is no 
stranger in the South. As the first step 
in its postwar expansion program, it 
acquired a plant at Sanford, N. C. This 
plant manufactures all of S-L’s comb- 
ers, drawing frames, sliver testers, con- 
tinuous card strippers, as well as re- 
placement parts for these machines. 

The new plant, built as part of a 


company program, foreshadows the re- 
moval of the major portion of the com- 
pany’s textile-machinery to the South. 
But it will be a gradual process. Ac- 
cording to Shaffner, “The costs of 
transferring fr6m New England to the 
South are tremendous, and _ justified 
only if there are sufficient economic 
advantages.” 

¢ Pros and Cons—Approximately 85% 
of S-L’s domestic (including Canada) 
business is now in the South. For 
domestic production, the company 
would gain obvious advantages by lo- 
cating its production facilities close to 
its market. 

However, S-L has compared its San- 

ford plant in the South and its Bidde- 
ford plant in the North from the 
standpoint of textile machinery export 
business, and finds that the Biddeford 
operation is just as effective and eco 
nomical for export as the Sanford op- 
eration. That means that, so long as 
S-L maintains a steady export business, 
it would not necessarily profit by mov- 
ing every stitch of its textile machinery 
business to the South. 
e Still Looking—S-L is still looking for 
a site for its new plant. One possibility 
is Asheville, N. C., where, in 1951, S-L 
purchased 230 acres, at a cost of $70, 
000. 
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WANT RATE INFORMATION? A gratifying number of 
important shippers consider Western Pacific's Rate Depart- 
ment the fastest, most reliable source of up-to-date informa- 
tion about new freight tariffs, last-minute rate changes and 
the interpretation of ICC regulations. 












that has led the way in developing new types of damage- 
reducing box cars . . . Compartmentizer cars, ““DF’’ cars, 
Cushion Underframe cars and the new “DF” + “CU” cars 
(“DF cars with Cushion Underframes). 

















LIKE TO KEEP POSTED? One good reason so many ship- ON-TIME DELIVERY? Western Pacific assures shippers 
pers specify ‘via WP" is because Western Pacific's modern, on-time delivery by fast running time on the main line, 
coast-to-coast communication system keeps them in touch matched by fast, efficient handling of cars in the yards. It's 
with the location of their cars, from the moment they leave an unbeatable combination, as any regular Western Pacific 
the siding until they are delivered to the receiver. customer can tell you! 


For SUPER SERVICE all along the line, ship via Western Pacific 
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General Offices: 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 


Harmon Whittington is president of the biggest 
cotton company in the world—Anderson, Clayton 
& Co., affectionately referred to as the Big Store. 
Its main business is buying raw cotton and selling 
it to such users as textile mills. Here’s a look 
at... 


How the Big Store Fits 
Into the Cotton Industry 


(Story continued on page 86) 
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Anderson acts as a collection agent; a grower might send his cotton Or the company buys ot TGRA 
GINNING direct to one of the company’s 360 gins here and abroad. BUYING ton ginned elsewhere. D 


84 BUSINESS 
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Z| IPPING Anderson, Clayton, whose business extends to most cotton-growing and cotton-using countries of the free world, 
maintains its own docks at Houston and New Orleans. 


Value is determined at STORING Anderson has warehouses in the U.S. and many foreign countries. Cot- 
ton is baled and stored here until a textile mill or other buyer orders it. 


GRADI N G an Anderson warehouse. 
85 
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FUTURES On the New York Cotton Exchange, traders buy 

anticipated rather than actual cotton. Companies 
such as Anderson, Clayton hedge in the futures market to get a mer- 
chant’s rather than a speculator’s profit. 
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“OTTON continued from page 84 


Anderson, Clayton & Co. is bye far 
biggest cotton company in the 
orld. Its main business is buying and 
ling raw cotton, but its activities ex- 
end beyond that in both directions. 
hey range from producing cotton, on 
farm in California, to making cotton 
blankets, at a plant in Houston. An- 
erson, Clayton is a segment cut length- 
e from the entire cotton industry— 

d by no means a thin segment. 

Almost everybody in the worldwide 
otton business knows the company 

ell. Cotton textile mills everywhere 

er to it affectionately as the Big Store. 
et outside the industry, Anderson, 
layton is hardly known at all. The 
ompany never takes any pains to pub- 
ize itself; and its officers seem un- 
fected by their success. They are 
uiet men—right up to the mild-man- 
pered Pres. Harmon Whittington 
over). Anderson, Clayton is a quiet 
yeompany. 

It reached its 50th anniversary this 
ear. An acquaintance asked a com- 
any officer whether any kind of cele- 
ration or special effort had been 
lanned to mark the event. The answer 

a typically unemotional, “No.” 
is year, as in all the others, the 
ompany will go quietly and efficiently 
bout its huge tasks and be satisfied 
ith that. 
*Giant—Anderson, Clayton’s main 
sk is to act as middleman in handling 
ome 15% of the annual U.S. cotton 
rop—and much bigger percentages of 

atin American crops. It also handles a 
ood deal of the crops in India, Pakis- 

n, and Egypt. It buys raw cotton, 

ifies it and collects it in ware- 
ouses, sells it to textile mills and other 
sers. 

The operation is formidable not only 
because of its size, but also because of 
“Mts complexity. Anderson, Clayton must 

ow about the weather in Mexico, the 
demand for dungarees in the U.S. It 
must have at its fingertips, every day, 
fhe unbelievably complicated array of 
prices for all kinds of cotton in all the 
principal markets of the world. It must 

ow much about general economic 
tonditions, the intricacies of interna- 
ional trade and international politics. 

And it must have the certain skill, tem- 

ered with luck, that makes a company 

h a fast-changing business do the right 

hing at the right time—if not always, 

least more often than not. 

Anderson, Clayton has been able to 

tep up with all these jobs, and over 

is half-century of a lifetime has built 

self into the biggest private factor in 
the industry. Its sales in fiscal 1954 
were $717-million, compared with $246- 
million in 1945. Its Houston head- 
quarters office controls a vast network 
of buying, handling, storing, processing, 
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manufacturing, and selling operations 
both in the U.S. and abroad. 

Here is a look into the huge com- 
pany’s operations, and those of its in- 
dustry. Since the company is virtually 
a working scale model of the industry, 
it would be hard to look at one without 
looking at the other. 


|. From Seed to Blanket 


The first thing that happens to cot- 
ton after it has been picked is that it is 
taken to a local gin. There it is ginned 
—the fiber, or lint, is separated from the 
seed—given a preliminary cleaning, and 
baled. Anderson, Clayton buys heavily 
from independent gins and cotton brok- 
ers; in some cases, it buys direct from 
cotton growers themselves. It owns and 
operates its own gins—at the last count- 
ing, 248 in the U.S. and 112 more in 
Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Peru, and 
Kgypt. 

Fiber and seed go different ways after 
they leave the gin. Anderson, Clayton 
does business on both routes. 

The fiber, in the form of gin bales, 
goes to warehouses. A sample is taken 
out of each bale; then the bale is com- 
pressed to save shipping space and 
stored until ordered. The samples are 
classed, and the bales are ticketed ac- 
cording to various standards of type and 
quality that help determine price. 

Most cotton merchants rely mainly 
on public warehouses for storing and 
compressing. But Anderson, Clayton 
has its own warehouses spotted through- 
out the U.S. cotton belt, and in nearly 
every important growing area abroad. 

It also owns big private docks at 
Houston and New Orleans. Its huge 
warehouses alongside these docks not 
only handle Anderson, Clayton goods, 
but also do business as public ware- 
houses. This is profitable. It also in- 
duces commercial freighters to call at 
Anderson docks—something they might 
not do if the warehouses specialized 
more strictly. 

The seed, meanwhile, has traveled an 
entirely different route from that of the 
fiber. It has gone to cottonseed oil 
mills. The crude oil froms these mills 
is sold to refineries that make it into 
shortening, margarine, salad oils, soap, 
and various other products. 

Anderson, Clayton has 28 cottonseed 
oil mills in the U.S., 22 abroad. This 
makes it the world’s leader in oil mill- 
ing capacity. It is not satisfied with 
merely producing crude oil, however. 
It has set up several refineries in Brazil 
and Mexico to give itself a market for 
its oil—at handsome profits. In 1952 it 
went into the shortening and margarine 
business in the U.S. 

Nor is that all. After oil is extracted 
from the cottonseed, the remaining 


meal and hulls are used for cattle feed. 
Anderson is in this business. The meal 
is often used to make fertilizer. An- 
derson is in this business, too. 

e Sidelines—Nor is even this the full 
extent of Anderson’s reach across the 
industry. It makes insecticide, which 


it sells to cotton growers. In the U.S., 
it does extensive 


Mexico, and Brazil, 
financing of growers. 

One of its newest operations is a 
fiber and spinning laboratory, which 
does a good deal of experimentation, 
research, and troubleshooting for its 
customers. This lab opened in a sitigle 
room, 20 ft. square, a little over five 
years ago. ‘Today it occupies a two- 
story building and has 13 satellite units 
—including units in Paris, Bremen, and 
Osaka. 

The company is even in the coffee 
business. It started exporting coffee 
from Brazil in 1950. Many Brazilian 
cotton growers also grow coffee, and 
Anderson had a ready-made buying 
and shipping organization in its cotton 
business. 

Beanstalk growth seems to be Ander- 
son’s inescapable fate. Today, it ex- 
ports more coffee from Brazil than any 
other merchant company. The only 
exporter of any class that outranks it 
is Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
which exports Brazilian coffee for its 
own account. 
¢ Industrial—The profits of any com- 
pany in any commodity business are 
likely to fluctuate widely over the years, 
and even big, heavy-based Anderson has 
been no exception. Within the last 10 
years its after-tax profits have ranged 
from $6-million to $25-million; in fiscal 
1954, they were slightly under $12- 
million. 

The cotton business is like that. 
Profit per bale is small, and the secret 
of big earnings is high turnover. In 
recent years, cotton turnover has not 
held steady. Domestic turnover has 
been cut by government price-support 
buying and acreage restrictions. Exports 
are down sharply because of higher 
U.S. prices and a shortage of dollars in 
foreign: countries. 

With such things as those in mind, 
Anderson has been concentrating more 
on what it calls the “industrial,” as op- 
posed to merchandising, end of its busi- 
ness—its oil mills, refineries, gins. Its 
fixed investment, which roughly repre- 
sents its industrial activities, has more 
than quadrupled in the last 10 years. 
This fixed investment now stands at 
$115-million—one-third of it abroad. 


ll. A Gentle Giant 


Anderson, Clayton was founded by 
William L. Clayton of Texas, who in 
1940 joined the government of former 
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Next time—use a ScotTissue Towel! 
(Just one.does the Job) 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. ScotTissue ® 











I—s 


Well-stacked! 


Use your air space from 
floor to ceiling to stack 
materials on E.M.I. racks. 
They save valuable floor 
space, protect workers and 
stock, and speed up 
materials handling. 
Low-level stock is 
never tied up. 
Stationary or portable 
racks fabricated of 
strong, square tubular 
steel are available to 
stack most materials. 
Sections can be adjusted 
to fit any space or unit 
load. E.M.I. engineers 
will design special racks 
for your materials. 









WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG 


EQuIPl AENT 
21540 Hoover Rd., Detroit 5 
@ Pallet Racks © Portable Stock 


Racks ©@ CoilRacks © Special 
Racks for All Applications 





. his capacity for figur- 
ing in fractions of a cent is 
reportedly enormous .. .” 

BIG STORE starts on p. 84 


Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt and even- 
tually became Assistant Secy. of State 
in charge of foreign economic policy, 
The presidency was taken over from 
him by Lamar Fleming, Jr. Both men 
were Democrats and liberals; both were 
ardent advocates of freer trade; and 
both were experts in the intricacies of 
the cotton market. The company re. 
tains their personalities today. 

Today’s president, Harmon Whit. 
tington, typifies his company. He is 
friendly, thoughtful, mild-mannered; 
and his capacity for figuring in fractions 
of a cent is reportedly enormous. He 
started with the company in a lowly job 
in the buying department—at the age 
of 17. In this respect, he’s about typical 
of most of the men around him in the 
company. Nearly every one of the top 
management men has grown up with 
Anderson, Clayton—and it’s a matter of 
company policy to keep it that way. A 
very large proportion of second-string 
management—and of the rank and file 
as well—has been with the company for 
25, 30, and 35 years. 
¢ Quiet—Perhaps that explains, in part, | 
the particular atmosphere at the com- 
pany’s head office in Houston. You'd 
never know you were in Texas. Com- 
pany officers are the antithesis of the 
flamboyant Texan. Gentle and friendly 
—and distinctly not voluble—they just 
sit back quietly and pay full attention 
to the matter at hand. 

There’s no atmosphere of push o1 
tush about the office. These men have 
the quiet assurance of experts; they 
seem completely at one with the com 
pany they manage. 
¢ Reputation—Over the years, the com- 
pany has built up what is apparently 
a rock-ribbed reputation for reliability 
and fair dealing. This doesn’t mean 
that the company is soft-hearted. Ander- 
son, Clayton isn’t big enough to make 
the cotton market as a whole; but it's 
easily big enough so that it often has 
the only effective supply, at a par 
ticular time, of a particular kind of cot- 
ton that a mill needs. When this hap 
pens, says the trade, it will talk price 
shrewdly. 

But the trade calls it the Big Store. 
“You have to go to the Big Store to 
get what you want,” the trade says- 
and doesn’t seem to mind at all. Tex 
tile men assume that every cotton mer- 
chant—Anderson, Clayton _ included- 
will get as good a price as he can, but 
generally they feel that Anderson, Clay- 
ton are “reasonable folk.” As one cot 
ton buyer rather cryptically put it 
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“Anderson, Clayton will sell as high 
as they can but will take less.” 

The most important thing is re- 
liability. Mills buy cotton sometimes 
as much as a year in advance. If a 
particular kind has become scarce by 
the time the year rolls around, a smaller 
merchant—with the best will in the 
world—might simply not have the re- 
sources to get it and so fulfill his con- 
tract. Anderson, Clayton does have 
the resources—and the will as well— 
and so has the reputation of living up 
to its contracts to the letter, with just 
the kind that was bargained for. 

The chief cotton buyer for one of 
the country’s leading mills summed it 
up this way: “If they give you a con- 
tract for 10,000 bales, you can go to 
bed and go to sleep and know you're 
going to get 10,000.” 
¢ Two Shifts—Anderson’s task in build- 
ing itself and its reputation into this 
solid a structure has not been easy. 

When the company started business 
in 1904, just about every operation of 
the cotton business—except cotton 
growing—was handled in Europe. Cot- 
ton merchandising takes huge amounts 
of working capital and credit, and such 
facilities for cotton were all across the 
Atlantic. There weren’t even enough 
storage facilities in the United States 
to hold the surplus from one season to 
the next. 

World War I changed that, and the 
start of Anderson’s aggressive growth 
dates from that period. Will Clayton 
plowed earnings back into the company 
to enlarge operations, established lines 
of credit, set up selling houses in the 
U.S. and abroad, and built warehouses 
to handle his own cotton. 

During this time, he was still deal- 
ing mainly in American cotton. In 
the late 1920s and early 1930s, govern- 
ment price supports and acreage restric- 
tions came on the scene, and Anderson, 
Clayton—which had been selling abroad 
all along—now began buying abroad. 
Soon it was selling cotton from all over 
the world to buyers all over the world. 
About one-third of its sales today are 
of foreign-grown cotton, against 2% 


in 1929. 


Ill. Penny Nightmare 


The day-to-day business of buying 
and selling cotton looks mysterious and 
impossibly complex to an outsider. But 
basically, it is like any other middle- 
man operation. 

Anderson, Clayton depends on buy- 
ers and salesmen to move cotton 
through its machinery. The buyers 
roam local gins and warehouses, and 
brokers’ tables at such central markets 
as Memphis and New Orleans. Some- 
times they’re told to buy as much as 
they can; at other times they're given 
limits, or instructed to buy a certain 
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WHEN YOUR COMPANY HAS PERSONNEL TO MOVE 


Give Them the Service You'd 
Choose for Yourself ! 








EASY FOR THEM * Mayflower takes over the whole job... . 


even to laying the rugs, assembling beds and lamps, and arrang- 
ing the furniture so that their new home is immediately livable. 





SAFE FOR THEIR POSSESSIONS * Mayflower has 


developed the safest methods, materials, and equipment to protect 

everything, even the most fragile breakable. It will pay your 

company to consult Mayflower whenever you have moves to make! 
Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 


representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 
Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 












REEVES 


AUTO- 
PNEUMATIC 
CONTROL 





@ Now with the REEvEs Vari-Speed 
Motodrive equipped with the new 
sensitive Auto-Pneumatic control, you 
can automatically control continuous 
processes involving the regulation of 
heat, liquid level, pressure, tempera- 
ture, flow, and many other variables. 
Positive, direct connection from the 
pneumatic instrument to the Auto- 
Pneumatic control assures accurate 
and sensitive speed regulation. 

Exclusive REEVES cam design pro- 
vides linear output speeds so neces- 
sary for delicate proportioning proc- 
esses . . . maintains the greatest ac- 
curacy while regulating or maintain- 
ing any speed throughout the range 
of the Motodrive. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


Columbus, Indiana 





Write today for 
complete infor- 
mation. Specify 
Dept. 15A 








“. .. his problem is that 
the price of cotton fluctu- 
ates every day .. .” 

BIG STORE starts on p. 84 


type of cotton to fill a particular order. 

As they buy, they give the cotton 
a preliminary <‘classing.” They buy 
according to their own judgment of the 
cotton’s quality and fiber length. It 
is classed again when it reaches the 
Anderson, Clayton warehouses, and the 
results are compared with the buyer’s 
judgment. The buyer, and the com- 
pany’s head office, thus get a constant 
check on the accuracy of his hand and 
eye. 

Anderson’s salesmen act much like 
salesmen anywhere. They carry samples 
of cotton with them as well as lists of 
the specific varieties that are available. 
They knock on doors to get orders. 
¢ Basis and Hedge—Probably the aspect 
of cotton trading that makes it seem 
formidable to the uninitiated is its term- 
inology. The words “basis” and 
“hedge,” in particular, often seem baf- 
fling. Both are logical and necessary 
pieces of cotton-trading machinery. 

There are some 1,500 possible varia- 
tions in grades and types of cotton; 
about half of these are active types 
traded—somewhere in the world—nearly 
every day. The cotton merchant’s func- 
tion is to buy these various kinds of 
cotton and hold them until needed. 
His problem is that the price of cotton 
fluctuates daily, often by more than his 
margin of profit in this buy-and-sell op- 
eration. Take all this together and you 
can see why some system is needed for 
(1) setting up some kind of sensible 
price system on those 1,500 varieties of 
cotton, and (2) reducing the risk in- 
volved. 

The system is two-pronged: on price- 
setting, the basis; on risk-cutting the 
hedge. 
¢ Points—Here is how basis works: 

On the one hand, you have the 1,500 
varieties of “spot” cotton—the existing 
cotton in warehouses and in traders’ 
hands. On the other, you have the cot- 
ton futures exchanges in New York and 
New Orleans, which deal in anticipated 
rather than existing cotton. By law, they 
deal in futures based on just one variety 
—Middling 15/16 in. Middling is grade, 
15/16 is fiber length, or “staple.” The 
basis is the difference between the price 
of any variety of actual cotton and the 
price’ of cotton futures—for Middling 
15/16—in the nearest active month on 
the futures exchanges. (There are five ac- 
tive months a year, toward which all 
trading moves.) 

Basis is quoted in points per pound 
on” or “off’—over or under—the 
futures price in the nearest active 


“ae 


month. A point equals 1/100 of a cey 

Say last night’s closing price 
March futures (March is the act 
month on which most basis figuring 
now being done) was 32¢. An Andd 
son, Clayton buyer has instructions { 
buy some Good Middling 29/32 today 
He knows last night’s close and seg 
from his basis sheet that he’s authorize 
to offer ‘50 off March” for the cotton4 
ora price of 31.5¢. An Anderson, Clay 
ton salesman, on the same day, find 
from his own basis sheet that he cay 
sell the same kind of cotton for “150 04 
March’’—or 33.5¢. 

Say March futures go up 1¢ today 
so that tonight’s close is 33¢. ‘Tomorrow 
the buyer buys Good Middling 29/3; 
for 32.5¢: the salesman sells for 34.54 
These price changes have gone into ef 
fect without Anderson’s having to revis¢ 
its price lists. 

e Profit—Anderson, Clayton covers it 
merchandising costs and makes its profit 
out of the difference between its buying 
basis and its selling basis. In the ex 
ample above, its margin would be th¢ 
difference between 50 off March and 
150 on March—that is, 200 points (2¢ 
a pound. It sets its basis for any ond 
variety of cotton the way any othe 
merchant sets his buying and selling 
price—according to the conditions of 
supply and demand for that variety, 
Sometimes the company can go for 
weeks without revising either the bw- 
ing or selling basis on a certain variety; 
sometimes revisions come a good deal} 
more often than that—it all depends on 
market conditions. 

Periodically, the company sends out 
brand new basis sheets to its buyers and 
salesmen, incorporating all revisions 
since the last sheet was sent out, and 
starting the men off fresh. 
¢ Call—In practice, there are almost 
infinite variations on this system. One 
of the most common variations is buy- 
ing or selling “on call.” 

Take, first, “seller’s call.” A grower 
has cotton to sell, but has a_ pretty 
strong hunch that prices are going to 
go up in a month or so. So he sells his 
cotton for, say, 75 on March. Then he 
watches the futures market closely; if 
he has sold on call, he is entitled to fix 
the price for his cotton at 75 points- 
or }¢—plus the going price of March 
futures on any day that it suits him up 
to a certain deadline. He’ll fix, of course, 
when he feels the price has gone as high 
as it’s going to go. 

Now take “‘buyer’s call.” A cotton 
mill has ordered its supply of raw cot 
ton well in advance, because it wants to 
be sure of getting just the grade and 
staple it needs. But it hasn’t yet sold 
the goods it’s going to make out of the 
raw cotton, and it has no idea of what 
prices are going to be like by the time 
it does sell. 

If the mill fixed the price of the mW 
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Ask Your 
LYON Dealer 


e Hunting for the best source of 
steel equipment is time-consuming 
and not at all necessary. 

Your Lyon Dealer offers the 
world’s most diversified line of qual- 
ity steel equipment. (A few of Lyon’s 
1500 standard items are shown be- 
low.) Equally important, he can 
show you how to get the most out 
of steel equipment in terms of saved 
time, space and money. Call him 
and he’ll come a-runnin’ with a 76- 
page catalog brim-full of equipment 
and ideas. 

Lyon METAL Propucts, INC. 
Gen. Offices: 1210 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
Factories in Aurora, Ill. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


Lyon also has complete facilities for manufacturing special items to your specifications 
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Two-wheeled Ingersoll-Rand 
GYRO-FLO 210 compressor, 
powering paving breakers on 
U.S. No. 1 in New Jersey. 
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INDUSTRIAL GASOLINE ENGINES 
Model Cyl Bore Stroke Displ Bare Engine H.P. 
N56 4 2% 3% 56 14.2 @ 2200 RPM 
N62 4 2% 3% 62 15 @2200 RPM 
Y69 4% 3% 69 21.4. @ 2400 RPM 
Y91 42% % 91 28.5 @ 2400 RPM 
YII2 4 3%s 3% 12 32 @2400 RPM 
Fl244 4 3 4% 124 36 @2400 RPM fF 
FI40 4 3% 4% 140 42 @2400 RPM 
FI62 4 Se 4% 162 49 @2400 RPM 
Fl8 663 4% 186 60.5@ 2400 RPM Ff 
"E201 4 3% 4% (201 59 @2000RPM 
F209 6 3%6 4% 209 68 @2400 RPM 
F226 6 3%s 4% 226 73 @2400 RPM 
F244 6 3%—e 4% 244 79 @2400 RPM 
M271 6 3% 4% 271 86.2@ 2400 RPM 
M290 6 3% 4% 290 92.2@2400 RPM 
M330 6 4 4% 330 104.4 @ 2400 RPM 
M363 6 4 4¥%_ 363 109 @ 2000 RPM 
B371 6 4% 4% 371 110 @ 2400 RPM 
B427 6 4%6 4% 427 127 @2400 RPM 
G134 4 3% «44% 134 32.2@ 2000 RPM 
G1I57 4 3% 4% = 157 37.7 @2000 RPM 
H227 4 3% 5% 227 52 @1800 RPM 
H2443 4 3% 5% 243 56 @1800 RPM 
*H2600 4 3% 5% 260 60 @1800RPM 
T3771 6 4% 4% 371 119 @2400 RPM 
"J3822 4 4% 6 382 74.2 @ 1400 RPM 
T4227 6 4%6 4% 427 140 @ 2400 RPM 
U50l1 6°4% 5% 501 160 @2400 RPM 
R513 6 4% 5% 513 164.3 @ 2400 RPM 
R572 6 4% 5% 572 182.4@ 2400 RPM 
R602 6 4% 5% 602 191.7 @ 2400 RPM 
S749 6 5% 5% 749 217 @ 2200 RPM 
$820 6 5% 5% 820 237 @2200 RPM 
INDUSTRIAL DIESEL ENGINES 
Cyl. Bore Stroke Displ _Bare Engine H.P. 
GDIS7 4 3% 4% 157 39 @2000RPM 
*ED201 4 3% 4% 201 45.8@ 2000 RPM 
HD243 4 3% 5% 243 54.7 @ 2000 RPM 
*HD260 4 3% 5% 260 59.3@ 2000 RPM 
*J0382 4 4% 6 382 72.5@ 1600 RPM 
TD427 6 4%s 4% 427 106.5 @ 2000 RPM 
RDS72 6 4% 5% 572 142.5 @ 2000 RPM 
$0802 6 5%s 5% 802 202 @1800 RPM 
*Available for industrial applications only. 











ON THE ENGINE OF 
LEADING MAKES OF: 


Pumps . . . Compressors. . . Shovels 
Cement Mixers . . . Graders 

Earth Movers . . . Ditchers . . . Rollers 

Well Drillers . . . Paving Machines 

Winches . . . Hoists . . . Conveyors 

Industrial Trucks . . . and other 
Specialized Power Equipment 
« 

When choosing construction machinery, 
always remember that the leading makes 
of specialized equipment for every oper- 
ation, from excavation on through final 
grading, offer the plus value of depend- 
able Red Seal power. And Red Seal 
means plus value, because every model, 
no matter in what machine you find it, 
is engineered with the specific needs of 
that machine in mind. Red Seal industrial 
engines—14 to 237 horsepower—are 
backed by parts and service coast to 
coast. Look for the Red Seal Trademark 
on the engine of the equipment you 
choose. 
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6 EAST 45TH ST. NEW YORK 17. N.Y. © 6218 CEDAR SPRINGS 
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. .. are as nothing com- 
pared to the complications 
of setting the ‘basis’ . . .” 
BIG STORE starts on p. 84 


cotton immediately it would be taking a 
speculative risk. If the price went down 
by the time it sold its goods, chances 
are the price of the finished goods would 
also go down and the mill would take 
a loss. If the price went up the mill 
would gain. 

If the mill doesn’t want to take this 

risk, it can buy on call—say at 200 on 
March. The day it gets a firm order 
for the goods it fixes the price for the 
raw cotton—at 200 points, or 2¢, plus 
whatever March futures are on that 
day. (It, too, has a time limit.) If 
prices have gone up by that time, it 
pays more for its raw cotton, but it’s 
also selling its goods at a higher price. 
The same thing is true in reverse if 
prices go down. 
e Hedge—At first glance, it might seem 
as though this system of allowing the 
other party to fix the price at will is 
pretty risky for such companies as An- 
derson, Clayton. But Anderson, Clay- 
ton doesn’t mind, because nearly all its 
purchases and sales are hedged. 

In essence, this means it is constantly 
working in two separate markets—actuals 
and futures—at the same time. And, as 


much as possible, it is balancing its } 


operations in one against its operations 
in the other. 

Every time Anderson, Clayton buys 
100 bales of spot cotton in the open 
market, it sells a futures contract (a con- 
tract to deliver anticipated cotton) for 
the same amount on one of the futures 
exchanges. Every time it sells 100 bales 
of spot cotton, Anderson, Clayton 
buys a futures contract for the same 
amount. . 

The theory behind hedging is that 

the spot and futures market will always 
move up and down together. In prac- 
tice, they do move roughly together, 
though not in anywhere near so perfect 
a relationship as the theory would have 
it. However, as one Anderson, Clayton 
executive put it, this is what “adds 
spice” to the operation—otherwise it 
would be a simple matter of book 
keeping. 
e System—Assume, though, that the 
spot and futures markets do actual 
move up and down together in perfect 
step. And, for simplicity, leave the basis 
system and questions of markup out of 
the reckoning. This, then, is how the 
hedging operation works—and it’s basic- 
ally the same in any kind of commodity 
trading. 

Say Anderson, Clayton buys some 
cotton at 32¢ a lb. The futures price 
at that point is 33¢ a lb. When the 
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company buys the spot cotton, it sells 
a futures contract for 33¢ a Ib. 

If, by the time Anderson sells the 
cotton, prices have remained steady, it 
will sell the cotton for 32¢ and buy a 
futures contract for 33¢—and will have 


_ come out perfectly even. 


If prices by that time have dropped 
2¢ a lb., the company will sell the cot- 
ton for 30¢ and buy a futures contract 
for 31¢. It will have lost 2¢ a Ib. on the 
spot cotton, but will have made a profit 

of 2¢ a Ib. on the futures contract. (It 
sold the: futures contract for 33¢, 
bought it back for 31¢.) Again, it has 
‘come out even. 

If prices have gone up 2¢ a Jb. it sells 

the cotton for 34¢ and buys a futures 
contract for 35¢. It will have made a 
2¢ profit on the spot sale, but lost it 
when it bought back the futures con- 
tract. Still again—even. 
e Complications—Now add in the basis. 
It makes no change in the hedge system; 
it merely gives Anderson, Clayton its 
profit. 

In practice, hedging is not nearly so 
neat and simple an operation as this 
bare-bones account would indicate. 
There are any number of variations—and 
complications—on the theme. To men- 
tion just one, the cotton merchant will 
not necessarily hedge by buying a fu- 
tures contract for the same active month 
on which he has figured his basis. Often, 
the various trading months on the fu- 
tures exchange will move out of pro- 
portion with each other. If a merchant 
sees a bargain in a more distant month, 
he'll buy in that month as a hedge. 
Altogether, hedging is very much a full- 
time job. 

But the complications of the hedge 
are as nothing compared with the com- 
plications of setting the basis. This in- 
volves knowing, literally, everything that 
can possibly have anything whatever to 
do with the supply of, or demand for, 
each of those 1,500-odd varieties of 
cotton. 

Weather, of course, is important not 
only in terms of total cotton yield, but 
in terms of the specific grades and quali- 
ties that can be expected from the vari- 
ous cotton-growing areas. So are freight 
tates between warehousing points and 
the various textile areas. So are style 
changes. A shift from fancy goods and 
toward denims can make a big differ- 
ence in demand for various types of 
cotton. So are inventories—a company’s 
own, its customers’, and its competi- 
tors’, 

Mistakes are costly. A merchant can 
hedge the price movement of the mar- 
ket as a whole, but he can’t hedge his 
basis. A mistake of 4¢ a Ib. in basis 
figuring can sometimes mean the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. Cotton 
comes in 500-Ib. bales and is sold in lots 
of 100 bales. A 4¢-a-Ib. mistake comes 
out $250 per lot. 
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you'll appreciate a DEFIANCE 
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Rugged scenery and superb tuna 
fishing are hefty bait for the 
tourist; but Nova Scotia will have 
to extend itself in more directions 
to catch up—and keep pace—with 
the rest of Canada’s booming 
economy. That’s the experts’. . . 








Prescription for Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia, one of Canada’s Mari- 
time Provinces, is a hilly, weatherbeaten 
peninsula virtually surrounded — by 
pounding ocean, and tucked off in the 
southeastern corner of the Dominion. 
You could comfortably fit its 21,103 
sq. mi. into the state of West Virginia. 
Of Canada’s 14-million people, the 
province has about 650,000. 

But more than geography puts Nova 
Scotia in a corner. At the turn of the 
century, its economy began to grow 
sluggish. After World War II, when 
the rest of Canada spurted toward pros- 
perity, Nova Scotia also moved ahead— 
but slowly. This failure to keep pace 
has resulted in a defeatist attitude 
among some Nova Scotians. While the 
Toronto businessman gloats over his 
mining prospects and booming industry, 
his counterpart in Halifax speaks often 
in gloomier tones, as though all that 
can be done has been done. 

Now it looks as though the province 
is getting ready to step out of its role 
of poor relation. Next week, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., Cambridge (Mass.), will 
submit to Wilfred T. Dauphinee, Nova 
Scotia’s Minister of Trade & Industry, 
a preliminary report that diagnoses 


94 


the province’s economic problems and 
offers some tentative solutions. 

¢ Conflicts—To understand why Nova 
Scotia has dragged behind, you have to 
take a look at the nature of the country, 
and at the nature of the people who 
claim it as their native heath. 

With the exception of the Annapolis 
Valley—the famed Land of Evangeline 
—much of the terrain is rocky and hard 
to cultivate. The climate is harsh, with 
short summers, and ever-lurking fog. 

Added to this is the fact that the 
present-day Nova Scotian is a descend- 
ant of a long line of what many critics 
refer to as “hide-bound” forebears— 
stern Calvinists and Lutherans, who 
stoutly resisted change. Settled orig- 
inally by the French in the early 1600s, 
the province was ceded to the British 
in 1713. Shortly after, boatloads of 
English arrived. In 1749, a colony of 
Germans settled on the south shore. 
Later, the Scots—mostly Highlanders— 
piped their way ashore. These early 
settlers were a stalwart, dour lot—living 
mostly to themselves and clinging to 
old traditions. Even the rub of centuries 
hasn’t entirely changed the way of life. 
The casual tourist is apt to leave the 


province with the impression that Nova 
Scotians are “‘a little set in their ways.” 
e Expert Advice—How to reconcile this 
combination of unfriendly countryside 
and its conservative population to the 
changing times is Little’s current prob- 
lem. For a year now, the Trade & In- 
dustry Dept. has been a client of Little’s 
area-development program. Little pres- 
ently has 10 area projects going full 
steam. These include its long-term 
assistance to the Puerto Rican govern- 
ment that began in 1942; an appraisal 
of industrial opportunities for the Egyp- 
tian government; and a Nova Scotian- 
type project for Manitoba. 

In return for its technical and eco- 
nomic advice, Little gets anywhere 
from $25,000 to $200,000 on an annual 
basis—depending on the project. It 
draws upon both its own economists 
and scientists and upwards of 75 out- 
side consultants to handle these proj- 
ects. 

During the Nova Scotian study, Lit- 
tle’s staff personally interviewed bust- 
nessmen and government officials, stud- 
ied specific industries on the spot. Lit- 
tle’s study is not the first for Nova 
Scotia. In 1944, three years after the 
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TRUSCON “Speed Rex” Protects Metal, 
Concrete and Wood Against The Ravages 
of Acids, Alkali, Moisture! 


Truscon’s business is helping your Maintenance 
Department cut costs, prevent expensive dam- 
age to your plant and equipment. 


One of Truscon’s products that can be tre- 
mendously helpful to your Maintenance Chief is 
“Speed Rex” .. . an all-purpose coating that owes 
its outstanding characteristics to DEVRAN, an 
Epoxy Resin that imparts to paint greater re- 
sistance to corrosive chemicals. 


Maintenance Problem? TELL IT TO TRUSCON! 








IT’S ALIVE! IT’S DEVRAN! 
Devran (Epoxy Resin) en- 
ables ‘Speed Rex’’ to bounce 
back from hard knocks as 
well as from chemicals. Actu- 
ally, a ball of solid Devran 
eae bounce than a golf 
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Dept. of Trade & Industry was estab- 
lished, the Dominion surveyed the 
province’s industry. But this Dawson 
Commission Report was subsequently 
tabled, mostly for »olitical reasons. 


What the department wanted from | 


Little early this year, was a down-to- 
earth report on which immediate action 
could be taken 

eQOn the Line—Little’s report pulls 
no punches. Nova Scotia is not com- 
peting successfully for its share of Ca- 
nadian prosperity. At the higher ley. 
els, private interests and provincial goy- 
ernment do not cooperate as much as 
they should. One reason is the intense 
individualism of Nova Scotian busi- 
nessmen, who, lacking confidence in 
the province’s future, are investing 
money in other areas of Canada. Also, 
hardly an industry exists in Nova Scotia 
without some serious marketing prob- 
lem. Yet local businessmen make little 
effort even to find out why this is so. 

¢ Recommendations—In the light of 
these conditions, Little recommends: 

Reorganization of the Dept. of Trade 
& Industry (partly completed already 
under Little’s guidance). More em- 
phasis should be placed on research 
into specific areas, such as conservation 
of forests, mining rights, employment 
and income problems, and on promo- 
tion of industrial opportunities and 
tourist trade 

Improvement in the Industrial Loans 
Board. It should publicize its credit-ex- 
tension service more widely, and oper- 
ate with a minimum of governmental 
interference. 

Establishment of a business develop- 
ment corporation. 

e Priority List—-In the report is a 
detailed list of existing industries ripe 
for expansion, and new industries that 
may find location in Nova Scotia fav- 
orable. 

On the new-industry priority list are 
malting plants for the Maritime brew- 
ery industry, coated rubber fabrics such 
as friction tape, textile products such 
as cotton and jute bags, processed vege- 
table oils for the soap and paint indus- 
tries, sporting goods, prefabricated struc- 
tures, and knock-down furniture for the 
do-it-yourself market. There are also 
openings for cheese products to absorb 
surplus milk output, leather goods, syn- 
thetic yarns and fabrics, plywood, air- 
craft parts, storage batteries, and electri 
cal supplies. 

Of existing industries, three priority 
items are: boatbuilding, plastic products, 
paper boxes, and bags. For instance, 
boats need redesign keyed to commer- 
cial markets, and sales distribution 
should be improved. There is room to 
expand for oiled and waterproof cloth- 
ing, paints, pharmaceutical drugs, and 
chemical-based products. 

e Far Cry—Some of these recommen- 
dations are a far cry from Nova Scotia’s 
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traditional industries. The province is 
better known for its fishing, mining, 
logging, agriculture, and iron and steel 
industry. At Sydney, on the eastern. 
coast of Cape Breton Island, you have 
the blast furnaces of the province’s 
steel industry. Nearby are the main 
bituminous coal mines. 

But coal and fishing—to cite two old 
mainstays—are not sO prosperous as 
they used to be. Where once you had 
large coal output, the drift now is 
toward increased petroleum refining, 
whose byproducts account for the em- 
phasis on chemical-based products as 
possibilities for the province. 

The local businessman has his rea- 

sons for taking a dim view. In almost 
every aspect, the province’s economy 
falls short of Canada. Power costs are 
much higher there than elsewhere in 
Canada. Transportation is also high. 
The standard of living is a bit rocky— 
so the local consumer is less inclined 
to spend freely. 
e Shift—Actually, Nova Scotia has not 
fared so badly in recent years—that is, 
by ordinary standards. Between 1941 
and 1950, its employment increased 
by 12.8%. The value of its industrial 
production nearly doubled, from $133,- 
873,400 to $255,887,500. But by Can- 
ada’s ever-climbing standards, Nova Sco- 
tia barely made ends meet. For in that 
same period, the average employment 
in all of Canada practically doubled, 
and the value of industrial production 
tripled. 

The shifts within the Nova Scotian 
economy have been significant. In 
1930, manufacturing, mining, and agri- 
culture together accounted for about 
71% of total net production. Adding 
in forestry and fishing, you had 90% of 
the province’s total net value of produc- 
tion. Of this 90%, the primary, non- 
manufacturing industries contributed 
65%. But by 1950, this 65% had 
dropped to +1%. About half of this 
24% decrease in dependence on pri- 
mary industries favored manufacturing, 
while construction compensated for the 
other half. 

On the face of it, this shift is in the 
tight direction. But it doesn’t go far 
enough. In the 1930-1950 period, Ca- 
nadian manufacturing increased about 
16%; Nova Scotia’s, only about 12%. 
Likewise, Canada’s construction indus- 
try increased about 3%, while Nova 
Scotia’s soared to 17.6%. But, as Little 
notes—the relatively high level of con- 
struction in Nova Scotia is not neces- 
sarily symptomatic of firm industrial 
growth. 

In a picture of the province’s manu- 
facturing, as of 1950, food and bever- 
ages, iron and steel products, petroleum 
and coal products, and wood products 
account for three-quarters of Nova Sco- 
tia’s production, as compared with only 
half of Canada’s. Canada, in general, 
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has greater diversity in its manufactur- 
ing than Nova Scotia. In the Nova 
Scotian economic scheme, the size of 
food-products manufacturing _ reflects 
the importance of fish processing. 

Little recommends an upgrading of 

numerous products. Typical industries 
that now have small value added by 
comparison with the cost of locally 
available raw materials are food, butter 
and cheese, processed fish, primary 
iron and steel, and fruit and vegetable 
preparations. 
e Wage Factor—In certain industries, 
wages and salaries are an unusually large 
proportion of the value added. For 
instance, wages and salaries constitute 
97.8% of the net value of iron and 
steel products, while the same figure 
for Canada is only 55.1%. As Little 
points out, lower wage and salary com- 
ponents would give manufacturers 
greater latitude for investing in equip- 
ment, housing their operations, market- 
ing products, and making profits. 

On the other hand, average annual 
wages and salaries in Nova Scotian 
manufacturing are about $410 lower 
than the Canadian average. Since 1931, 
the province’s unemployment and un- 
deremployment has been consistently, 
though only ‘slightly, higher than in 
Canada over-all. Thus, for a manufac- 
turer seeking a readily available, reason- 
ably priced labor supply, the province 
appears attractive. 

Meanwhile, when productivity rela- 
tive to population is below average, as 
it is in Nova Scotia, the standard of 
living is similarly below average. “Every 
dollar gained from production in Nova 
Scotia,” the report says, “must be di- 
vided among almost twice as many 
people as a dollar of total Canadian 
production.” It follows that a lower 
standard of living can put limitations 
on attracting new industries. 

The report also relates industrial 
possibilities to such factors as raw ma- 
terials, power, and markets. Fish proc- 
essing is obviously appropriate to the 
Nova Scotian economy. So is nonfer- 
rous metal smelting. 

The report pretty well  climi- 
nates power-oriented industries, because 
power is costly and limited. Conse- 
quently, the artificial-abrasives industry, 
which requires cheap power, is a poor 
bet for the province. However, plastics, 
where power costs are of secondary im- 
portance, is a likely possibility. 
¢ Pointing the Way—Little’s help 
comes down to more than reports. “We 
want to get our clients over the first 
hurdle, past the stuff piling up in book- 
cases,” says D. Reid Weedon, Little 
vice-president. “We don’t mean to be 
their salesmen, but we'll help them get 
started selling.” For instance, Little 
will help budget an industrial-develop- 
ment program, offer advice on plant 
decision, design promotional brochures. 
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Will Europe Lure It Back? 


the first 1954 quarter, sales of U.S. 
securities by foreign interests just about 
balanced out their buying. In April, 
however, buy orders took the lead, and 


Last month, reports drifted down 
from Canada that brokers along To- 
ronto’s Bay Street were worried by the 
rising volume of foreign investment in 
Canadian securities (BW —Nov.6’54, 
pl72). The brokers wondered what 
would happen if U.S. and European 
investors suddenly cashed in the paper 
profits they have accumulated and took 
their money out of Canada’s rising 
stock markets. 

This week, the same worry was be- 
setting some Wall Streeters. With an 
indicated $4.7-billion of foreign money 
now invested in U.S. common and pre- 
ferred stocks, the Streeters were asking 
uneasily if foreign investors might one 
day cash in their huge paper profits, and 
take their funds out of the U.S. The 
increasing signs that Europe’s business 
recovery (BW —Nov.13’54,p140), _ is 
basic, rather than a flurry, make such 





worries seem more real now than ever 
before. 

e Fear—The worriers fear more than a 
mere movement of stock market money 
back to Europe; they think that a really 
rip-snorting industrial boom might 
draw other sorts of capital back to the 
Continent. And the non-stock market 
foreign money here is substantial, as 
the chart discloses. Total foreign funds 
here, and not just as equities, have been 
rising sharply. 

Total foreign assets and investments 
in the U.S. now stand at $25.9-billion, 
close to 63% above the level at the end 
of World War II. Stock holdings are 
more than 74% above 1946. Of the 
$4.7-billion in stocks, around $1-billion 
represents ,appreciation in the market 
rise of the past 15 months. 
¢ Accelerating—The pace of foreign 
buying has been stepped up of late. In 








since then between $80-million and 
$100-million of new foreign money has 
gone into U.S. shares. 

Some Wall Streeters argue that for 
eign-owned shares were purchased on 
their long-term growth possibilities, and 
are unlikely to be lightly dumped. 
Others contend with equal vigor that 
the foreign capital is “roving money, 
and will shift fast if an opportunity 
crops up to make a faster dollar else- 
where. 

If the whole $4.7-billion were liqut 
dated in a rush—which is highly m- 
probable—there would be plenty of 
repercussions in the stock market. Al 
though the figure looks rather smal 
against the $148-billion value of all Big 
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Board stocks, it is actually an important 
holding. Just for size, the net assets of 
all U.S. investment trusts are around 
$5.4-billion, most of it in stocks. 

¢ Basis—In any case, the worriers cai 
present some basis of their thoughts 
despite the suspicion of others that 
they have built a molehill into a moun- 
tain. Here are some of the upsetting 
factors: 

¢ The blue-chip common. stocks 
beloved by foreigners are at record 
levels, with the result that the yields of 
many favorites have dropped to 3% or 
less (BW—Dec.4’54,p43). This aspect 
might slow the pace of net foreign pur- 
chases below the present $15-million 
a month. 

e The market has climbed so high 
—and without a serious reaction in the 
whole 15-month climb—that there’s a 
great temptation to take paper profits. 

The biggest ore of all is that the “ m 
eign money might move elsewhere i d ld d 
sole or Saar opportunities should any un ustry cou nee 
look greener in the new pastures. 

That sort of greenness is appearing in ; : 4 Sa Bade 
European industry that has really be- ee The industry that gulps water in huge quantities is the one that will find 

om ta hum in the pest vear and a helf. its ideal footing at New Johnsonville, Tennessee. High and dry on the banks of 
8 7 : neg the Tennessee River is a plant site that provides an abundance of water beyond 

Banking circles say that 18 months even the most extreme demands. It is an area ready-prepared for an industry... 
ago you aves Fs * industrial _u for many industries . . . going to WORK! 
ce on a Renee, creeat fae Bordered by the lines of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railwa 
10% to 12% interest that prevailed. this 1500-acre site is on Kentucky Reservoir in renee County .. . just pia 


Today, an industrialist with a good mile upriver from the TVA-New Johnsonville Steam Plant... between Waverly 
name can step into a Hamburg bank (12 miles) and Camden (8 miles). 


and borrow almost any sum at rates as 
low as 2% to 3%. 
¢ Boom—The rise of industry in West- 












Or, to put it another way, only 75 miles south of the Western Kentucky 
coal fields where fuel ranging from 11,793 to 13,982 B.T.U. is available—only 
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ern Europe is largely due to the pouring system—on the mainline (Memphis-Atlanta) of the NC&StL Railway—on U. S. 
of U.S. aid money into bomb-ravaged Highway 70 (Broadway of America) between Nashville and Memphis. 
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industrial centers. U.S. help put new 
resilience into that enterprise that has 
enabled Europeans to rise from other Faets that work for you: 
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Big stocks, there is around $10.7-billion de- THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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This t is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy securities. 
The offering is made only by means of the Prospectus, which describes the securities 
referred to below and the business of the Company. 





200,000 Shares 
Federal Paper Board Company, Inc. 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $5 per Share) 


Price $36 Per Share 


Upon request, a copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State 
from any Underwriter who may regularly distribute it within such State, 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Blyth &Co.,Inc. The First BostonCorporation Kidder, Peabody &Co. 
Lehman Brothers Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Union Securities Corporation A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 
December 2, 1954. 


























Do 





believe. 
hex 


* 

S igns ? In Pennsylvania Dutch country, the hex sign on the barn 
is mighty important. The farmer has confidence in its 
power to protect against evil. In the business world, 
customers believe in, and rely on, the name of the 
manufacturer. For instance—to people in metalworking, 
woodworking, rubber and plastics, the R. D. Wood name is 
a sign of real value in hydraulic presses . . . good presses 
that turn a profit for them year after year. To you as a buy- 
ing influence, the 150-year-old Wood name can mean a lot, 
too. Economy and efficiency in production, for one thing. 
If you like, we'll send you a descriptive catalog. 


R. D. WOOD COMPANY 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING © PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 

Representatives in Principal Cities 
MAKERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES, FIRE HYDRANTS, 
CAST-IRON PIPE, GATE VALVES, GAS PRODUCERS, ACCUMULATORS 





posited in U.S. banks or invested in 
short-term Government obligations by 
foreign individuals, banks, and govern- 
ments. Another $6.5-billion is in such 
long-term investments as _ corporate, 
state, and municipal bonds, and direct 
investments in factories and land. 

Well informed bankers think that 
removal of foreign funds “on a large 
scale” is very remote. For one thing, 
much of the money is needed here as 
working balances in business and trade. 
It would not be likely to be reduced 
so long as business is good. 

Another argument is that a con- 
siderable portion of deposits here are 
rock bottom reserves of central banks 
and governments. This money, along 
with $5.5-billion of gold owned by 
foreign banks and governments will 
probably stay here, regardless of market 
or business ups and downs. That’s be- 
cause these funds are kept in the U.S. 
for such contingencies as another world 
war. If a Russian juggernaut again 
should start to roll across Europe, for- 
eign governments would be glad to 
have balances here for purchase of 
needed supplies. 

Belgian, Dutch, Swiss, and other in- 
dividuals have not forgotten that in the 
last decade the U.S. provided a reliable 
safekeeping haven for capital. 


lowa Lowers Ceiling 
On Mutual Fund Fees 


A decision made in Des Moines last 
week has reverberated with telling effect 
in Wall Street, Boston’s State Street, 
and other Eastern financial centers. The 
decision was made by Iowa’s Insurance 
Commissioner, Charles R. Fischer, who 
oversees insurance and securities regula- 
tion in the state. He set a ceiling of 
74% loading charge or commission for 
sellers of mutual fund shares in Iowa. 

The decision, which caught most of 
the funds unawares, will affect some 60 
trusts selling shares in Iowa. Fischer has 
said he would not permit registration of 
trusts that carried an aggregate charge 
for both sale and redemption in excess 
of 74% of the offering price of the 
shares. As most trusts have charges of 
8% to 84%, with some running even 
higher, this will mean fairly large losses 
in commissions. 

Iowa is the second state—Wisconsin 
being the first—to set such a limit on 
mutual fund share commissions. Some 
states have ceilings of 10%, but this 
leaves plenty of leeway for most funds. 
Actually, rumors that Fischer planned 
such action started over a year ago, and 
resulted in conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the funds and state off- 
cials. Says one fund spokesman now, 
“We were under the misapprehension 
that the matter had been buried.” 
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Annuities Tied to Stocks 


That's the idea of the variable annuity plan, in which 
premium payments are invested in common shares. Backers 
say this provides protection against inflation. 


Two meetings in two weeks are help- 
ing investment bankers and life insur- 
ance people to crystallize their views 
toward the so-called variable annuity 
plan. That’s a plan which has cropped 
up in New York during the past three 
years. 

Under this plan, the participant puts 
part of his annuity investment into a 
variable annuity that will eventually 
pay off on the basis of the market 
value and reinvested dividends of com- 
mon stocks in which his premium pay- 
ments are invested. The rest of his 
annuity would be in the conventional 
fixed-dollar plan whose payments are 
derived from the yield from bonds and 
mortgages. 

The idea is to hedge a person’s re- 
tirement income on two sides: 

e The direct annuity that guards 
against a recession, that provides a 
fixed number of dollars whose pur- 
chasing power increases as the cost of 
living goes down. 

¢ The variable annuity that guards 
against inflation, that provides an in- 
creasing number of dollars at the same 
time that the purchasing power of each 
dollar decreases. 
¢ Views Taking Shape—The variable 
annuity idea was the most explosive 
issue taken up at the 43rd annual con- 
vention of the Investment Bankers 
Assn. last week in Hollywood, Fla. A 
teport by a committee on investment 
companies declared that the prospect 
of large-scale sale of such annuities by 
life insurance companies “carries a very 
distinct threat, not only to the invest- 
ment company industry but to the en- 
tire investment banking business.” 

The committee took account of the 
massive scale of potential competition 
for the investor's dollar by the big, 
well-organized life insurance companies, 
and it said these companies would en- 
joy special tax advantages that aren’t 
available to investment trusts under 
present laws. 

This week, the Life Insurance Assn. 
of America discussed the plan at its 
annual meeting in New York. Most 
observers feel that the policy of the big 
life companies toward variable annuities 
will develop from this preliminary dis- 
cussion. 
¢ New York Battle—Disagreement over 
the merits of variable annuities will 
again come to a head in New York 
State, where legislation will be reintro- 
duced to charter a stock corporation to 
sell only variable annuities to the gen- 
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eral public through licensed insurance 
agents. Such a bill was passed by the 
legislature last summer but vetoed by 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, on recommen- 
dation of State Supt. of Insurance Al- 
fred J. Bohlinger. At that time, the 
hostility of the life companies to the 
bill was well known. 

Now the life companies seem to feel 
more tolerant of the idea after a year’s 
study. Some company spokesmen said 
this week that it now looks as if wide- 
scale sale of variable annuities is inevita- 
ble and not far away. 
¢ Already Working—Variable annuities 
are already being used on a group basis. 

A special act of the New York legisla- 
ture in March, 1952, allowed the Teach- 
ers Instrance & Annuity Assn., a non- 
profit pension fund for college teachers, 
to set up the College Retirement 
Equities Fund. CREF now has more 
than $8-million in assets, more than 
16,000 policyholders. It permits college 
teachers to invest up to one-half of their 
annuity premiums in the variable an- 
nuity plan, the balance of the invest- 
ment going into TIAA’s regular direct 
annuity system. 

Companies also are beginning to in- 

clude the variable annuity feature in 
their group plans. Long Island Lighting 
Co. has had such a plan since October, 
1952, using Metropolitan Life’s group 
annuity plan for its fixed-dollar base and 
a pension trust administered by Na- 
tional City Bank of New York for its 
variable annuities. Chemstrand Corp. 
uses a similar combination of group an- 
nuities and pension trust. 
e Now the Public—However, none of 
these plans gives the general public a 
chance to buy variable annuities. “The 
public,” says George E. Johnson, vice- 
president of TIAA and CREF, “should 
not be compelled by law to restrict an- 
nuity purchases exclusively to annuities 
payable in a fixed number of dollars— 
annuities of a sort that must necessarily 
dwindle in purchasing power during 
inflation.” 

As a leader in promoting the variable 
annuity idea, Johnson has been called 
by several life insurance companies for 
consultation in the past few months. 
This leads some observers to conclude 
that if an over-all plan for the life insur- 
ance industry develops, it may weil be 
along the lines of the TIAA-CREF re- 
lationship. That is, the life companies 
would create separate organizations to 
handle variable annuities. 
¢ Unnecessary Worry?—Representatives 
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capacity one-third, 
cut car-unloading time 
by more than 50% 
with Clark trucks,” 


SAYS JOSEPH PALESE, PLANT SUPERINTENDENT, 
SALERNO-MEGOWEN BISCUIT CO., CHICAGO. 


In this Salerno bakery, one of the world’s 
largest, you find four Clark electric fork 
trucks and three Clark Powrworker hand 
trucks—unloading and storing raw mate- 
rials and handling palletized cartons 
ready for shipment. 


Practically all material received from 
local suppliers—bags of flour and sugar, 
drums of oil and shortening, other items 
in boxes, sacks, rolls—is loaded on pallets 
manufactured by Salerno, and furnished 
by them to suppliers. The busy Clarks 
take over at the receiving doors, and 
handle materials throughout the full 
production cycle. Benefits are substan- 
tial: a 33% increase in storage capacity 
and car-unloading time cut by well over 
50 per cent. 


“‘We are completely satisfied with our 
Clark machines, and have three more on 
order,”’ says Mr. Palese. 


These benefits can be yours—simply call 
your local Clark dealer, listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book: a good 
man to help engineer a handling system 
to meet your needs. 


Industrial Truck Division 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


CLARK 


BATTLE CREEK 42, 
MICHIGAN 


EQUIPMENT 











Don't Fool yourself 
about LIFO 


As a method of accounting, we 
have no quarrel with LIFO, at all. 


But as protection against busi- 
ness losses due to price changes— 
that’s something else again. 


As the U. S. Tax Court found in 
a recent decision involving Fulton 
Bag and Cotton Mills— 


“The so-called LIFO method is 
merely an accounting proce- 
dure employed in computing the 
value of the closing inventory 
of a taxpayer for tax purposes 
. . . the LIFO method is no 
guarantee against the hazards 
of business, and the use thereof 
does not, in and of itself, insure 
the user against the realization 
of an actual gain or loss. This 
is true, whether or not a con- 
stant level of inventory is main- 
tained.” 


The whole case, of course, is 
particularly interesting because 
the Treasury Department’s conten- 
tion had been that Fulton Bag and 
Cotton Mills didn’t take any in- 
sing risks, or have to worry 
about hedging, because it used the 
LIFO method of accounting. But, 
as the judge found, LIFO alone is 
no substitute when it comes to 
protecting operating profit. 

If you haven’t been hedging 


your own inventories .. . 


If you’ve been relying on LIFO 
alone... 


Then we think you should ex- 
plore the best methods of using 
the futures markets to protect 
your business against loss. 

And if you don’t know just how 
to begin, we'll be happy to mail 
you a copy of our brand new 
booklet “How To Hedge Com- 
modities”—a 64-page guide to the 
basic principles of hedging that 
everyone should apply. 

There’s no charge, of course. 
Simply address a card or letter 
to— 

Mr. H. B. ANDERSON 


Department SC-108 
MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 














of some of the large life companies who 
attended the Life Insurance Assn. meet- 
ing this week said the mutual fund man- 
agers and investment companies are 
worrying unnecessarily about the vari- 
able annuity idea. As for themselves, 
they are adopting a wait-and-see atti- 
tude, with conservative emphasis on the 
“wait.” 

One life insurance executive points 
out that if the New York bill that was 
vetoed last summer is reintroduced—as 
Johnson says it will be—it will provide 
only for a single “‘pilot operation” com- 
pany to sell variable annuities. It 
wouldn’t allow the life insurance com- 
panies to jump into the field. However, 
he conceded that the success of such a 
corporation would put competitive pres- 
sure on the life companies generally to 
get legal authority to sell variable an- 
nuities, too. 

The change would be a slow process, 
as most insurance people see it. They 
liken it to the cautious approach the 
life companies have taken to the legali- 
zation of common stock investment 
(BW—Nov.20’54,p1 38). - 
¢ Against Tradition—An officer of one 
of the country’s largest life insurance 
companies says it would be a “serious 
mistake” for life companies to get into 
variable annuities now. He points out 
the companies’ traditional antipathy 
to “the variable dollar in any form.” 
Besides, he sees damaging effects on the 
confidence of the holder of a variable 
annuity plan if a recession should 
strike. 

“What happens to a retired man 
when his income is suddenly cut from 
$200 a month to $75 a month?” he 
asks. “A good look at the history of 
stock price fluctuations is all you need 
to convince yourself of the shortcom- 
ings of variable annuity plans.” 
¢ Fish or Flesh?—Some insurance com- 
panies would probably be happier if the 
stress was taken from the insurance 
aspects of the variable annuity plan— 
one executive even suggests that the 
word “annuity” be dropped from the 
plan entirely. 

These insurance people regard varia- 
ble annuities as closer in aim and 
practice to the mutual fund programs 
than to conventional insurance. In 
this respect, they tend to support the 
fears of new competition that the in- 
vestment companies voiced at the 
Florida meeting. 

However, Johnson points out that the 
New York bill would permit only li- 
censed insurance agents to sell variable 
annuity plans, and he says the nature 
and purpose of these annuities is very 
different from that of the mutual funds. 
He adds that there is no basis in tax 
rulings for the IBA committee’s state- 
ment that life companies selling vari- 
able annuities would have special tax 
advantages. 


Two Mopac Directors 
Fight Control by Young 


Two directors of the Missouri-Pacific 
RR don’t want the carrier under the 
control of Rebert R. Young’s Alleghany 
Corp. when the road comes out of 
reorganization at the beginning of next 
year. 

Bolton Sullivan and Steward Huston, 
“independent” MOPAC directors, have 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to see to it that Alleghany’s 
holdings of New Missouri Pacific com- 
mon are deposited in a voting trust as 
Alleghany agreed to do in 1945 if the 
MOPAC ever came out of bankruptcy. 

Sullivan and Huston say that, unless 
a voting trust is set up Alleghany will 
continue to rule the road after the 
“agreed system plan” of reorganization 
for the road goes into effect Jan. 1. 

Alleghany Corp. is a holding com- 
pany set up by O. P. and M. J. Van 
Sweringen, Cleveland real estate opera- 
tors, in 1929 to serve as repository for 
the stock of $2-billion worth of rail- 
roads that they controlled. The com- 
pany disposed of a “shoestring” con- 
trolling stock interest in Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. shortly before Young this 
year sought and gained control of New 
York Central. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Cities Service Co. directors confirmed 
long-standing Wall Street rumors when 
they voted a 24-for-1 stock split. The 
vote, which is subject to stockholders’ 
approval, coupled with a yearend extra 
dividend of $1 a share and a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1 a share, sent 
Cities Service stock rocketing nearly 
$12 on the day of announcement. 


Bond flotations for the first 10 months 
hit a high of $10.4-billion, despite a 
sharp drop in November from October's 
levels—$526-million as against $1.3-bil 
lion. November stock flotations also 
declined from the previous month, with 
$24-million represented in 15 issues— 
the lowest since last February. 


Savings and loan associations, for the 
first time in history, showed higher total 
deposits—$25,895,000,000—than savings 
banks—$25,838,000,000—as of Sept. 30, 
according to the National Savings & 
Loan Journal. 

* 


Installment credit totaled $21.9-billion 
at the end of October—an increase of 
$17-million for the month—according to 
the Federal Reserve. 
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Lach co ATION 


lueprints 
for progress 


Leach comprehensive experience in research, 
engineering, manufacturing and service, on electrical, 
electronic and electro-mechanical equipment, have 
constantly been and are still being expanded for more 
efficient operation, stepping up production, thereby 
lowering costs to customers. 

Put this specialized and technical experience to 
work on your specific requirements, to assure the full 
performance originally built into all products. 

For aircraft, commercial and industrial efficiency 
and safety.:.Leach has become The Most Trusted 
Name in Specialized Electrical Equipment. 





one dependable source 
..for specialized 








electrical equipment 


An organization streamlined for maximum efficiency 

..a combination of specialized and diversified talent, 
experience and facilities essential for the development 
and production of electrical components and assem- 
blies which meet the fast-changing requirements of 
industry. 







LEACH RELAY CO, . ' 
Division of Leach CORPORATION 
5915 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles 3, 


California 
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Research 
Development CORPORATION 
Desig ” 5915 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles 3, Calif. 
Production District Offices and Representatives in Principal 


Cities of U. S. and Canada 











Dr. Daniel Malan (left), a “moder- 
ate,” moves out for Johannes Strij- 
dom, leader of the Nationalists’ 
rightwing. Now, in... 


South Africa: A Fanatic Rules 


Johannes Gerhardus Strijdom, “the 
lion of the Waterberg,” roared into 
office last week as South Africa’s new 
prime minister. Moderate South Afri- 
cans crossed their fingers and asked 
themselves anxiously: Would this be 
the thing that would eventually set off 
the all-out racial war that has been brew- 
ing in South Africa since the end of 
World War II? Or would continu- 


S 


ing prosperity stave off the explosion? 
Strijdom, the fire-eating leader of the 
rightwing of the Nationalist Party, rep- 
resents the extreme program of the 
Union’s Afrikaner nationalists—who call 
for a return to the frontier virtues of 
the Boer Republics of the last century. 
Afrikaner nationalism is a mixture of 
Hitler-type race theories and muddled 
economics. Its whipping boy is Great 


Britain—for it was British imperialism 
that snuffed out the independence of 
the Boers. 

Today the Union is a self-governing 
member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, conceived as a union of the 
Boers and British immigrants. Its ties to 
Britain, both economic and social, are 
strong. But there are differences, with 
Britain too, which the Nationalists hope 


SLEGS BLA! 
LANKE 
EUROPEANs ON: 


AFRICANS sing “God Save Africa,” as they board “Europeans Only” railroad cars in a passive resistance campaign. 


104 
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AIM for the best in production line packaging 
with new Acme Steel Strapping Machines 





Acme Idea Man Pepperell Manufacturing Company, one of the country’s leading 
J. H. Scott textile manufacturers, is enjoying new production efficiencies and 
Birmingham, Ala. economies with this new Acme Steel F3 Automatic Strapper. (Idea 
helped Pepperell No. 438.) One operation applies three straps simultaneously with the 
with this proper degree of compression, weighs and directs the flow of cartons on 


a motorized conveyor. Packages are uniform in appearance, straps are 
placed accurately, and because of uniform compression, they are easier 
to tier for warehousing. Contents of cartons are safe and secure... 
pilferage and shipping damage are minimized. 


packaging idea 





ask your This is the type of progressive engineering and forward thinking 
* your Acme Idea Man can offer you. Why not consult with him—let him 
Ac me i dea M an analyze your present packaging and shipping methods? Call him at the 
nearest Acme Steel office, or write Acme Steel Products Division, 
to help solve your Acme Steel Company, Dept. BC-124, 2840 Archer Avenue, 
bl Chicago 8, Illinois. Or, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 
probiems 660 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal, Quebec. 








) Al h For Safe, Lower-Cost Shipping 












































Do you have one? 


SUCH A MAN devotes his full time and energies to “looking 
ahead”. He thoroughly understands the technology of your 
products and markets, in order to interpret research developments 
which may expand or shrink that market. 

HE MAINTAINS contact with a wide variety of industrial 
or consumer markets . . . in order to appraise accurately the 
prospects for new or redesigned products. 

HE IS ABLE to direct research and engineering programs to 
those fields where maximum opportunity for leadership exists, 
and where maximum profits from sales can be found. 

HE OFTEN USES methods of approach outside the company’s 
established pattern of operations, where opportunities exist for 
drastic cost reduction from design or production methods. 

Do you have such a man? If not, Designers for Industry can 
perform these vital functions of objective analysis and creative 
development as your Vice President in Charge of the Future. 


CO-ORDINATED PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT IS OUR BUSINESS 


Designers for Industry, through 19 years of organized research and develop- 
ment for a wide variety of clients, has built an unusual organization. Our 
services include Creative Product Development and also Technical Survey 
and Product Research facilities for co-ordinated “growth planning”. We are 
well equipped to act as your Vice President in Charge 
of the Future, on a part-time or full-time basis. May we 
give you more information, without obligation? Write 
for our booklet, DFI Facilities for Engineering Research and 


Development. PLANNED 
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2915 DETROIT AVENUE ° CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


TECHNICAL SURVEYS e RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
DESIGN ENGINEERING @ PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 





to use to end South Africa’s participa- 
tion in the Commonwealth. : 
¢ The Issue—These differences largely 
revolve around the treatment of South 


. Africa’s 10-million Negroes. Pretoria 


the Union capital—aims at segregation 
and a continuing role for the native 
African as “the bearer of water and the 
hewer of wood.” The Colonial Office in 
Whitehall believes that there must be 
self-determination of the native peoples, 
a partnership in the multi-racial colonies 
and in the Commonwealth. 

This issue complicates South Africa’s 
relation not only with Britain, but with 
the rest of the Commonwealth as well— 
particularly the Indians, Pakistanis, and 
the Ceylonese. Furthermore, at a time 
when a phony sponsorship of subject 
peoples is one of the Communists’ 
greatest weapons in Asia, South Africa 
becomes a great propaganda liability to 
the West. For in the eyes of most 
Africans and Asians, Europe, and the 
U.S. cannot avoid responsibility for 
South Africa 

The U.S., chief customer for South 
Africa’s gold and uranium, is particu- 
larly compromised, because our own 
racial problem is a favorite target for 
the Communists. 

e Demands—If Strijdom goes through 
with his announced program, the situa- 
tion will get worse. He wants: 

e Complete and total segregation 
of non-Europeans in South Africa. 

e Withdrawal of South Africa 
from the Commonwealth. 

e Transfer of the British African 

native protectorates in and near the 
Union, to South African control. 
e New Version—Strijdom’s _ election 
brought warnings of impending trouble 
to the United Nations this week, as 
an Assembly committee considered the 
South African race problem. But there 
were indications that once in power, 
Strijdom might have to temper his pro- 
gram—at least to the extent that Dr. 
D. F. Malan, his “moderate” National- 
ist predecessor, had during his six years 
in office (BW —Sep.2’54,p176). 

South Africa’s racial segregation, 
called apartheid, has a character unlike 
race problems anywhere else in the 
world. The main reason is the over- 
whelming superiority of the native 
African in numbers: The Union has 
only 2.6-million Europeans, of whom 
60% are Afrikaners, descendants of 
early Dutch and French Calvinist im- 
migrants. There are 8.5-million Negroes, 
1.1-million ‘“Coloreds” (mulatto of- 
spring of early immigrants), and 365,- 
000 Asians, mostly Indians. 

The one overwhelming fear of white 
South Africans is that they will be 
swamped by Black Africa, living as they 
do on the fringe of the continent. This 
fear has been intensified by two years 
of Mau Mau-terrorism in East Africa. 
There African natives have resorted to 
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TANK CAR 
PRODUCTION 
HIGHLIGHTS 


<< 


PLANING... 


Heavy gauge steel plate is cut 
to precision width with edges 
squared and beveled for fit- 
ting and welding —all in one 
automatic planing operation. 


ROLLING... 


Steel plate is then precision 
roll-formed by heavy duty rolls 
capable of handling large steel 
plates up to two inches thick. 


et 


FLUING... 


A specially-built giant press 
forms the dome base by actu- 
ally pressing and fluing it out 
of the heavy center section. 





X-RAYING ... 


Automatic butt welds are used 
throughout. This results in 
stronger joints, and permits 
direct x-raying, guarantee- 

ing sound welds. 
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GREATEST ADVANCE It 
TANK CARS IW 15 YEARS 


acf built 


DURADOME 


flued dome tank car 








Improved 4 ways 


7 Flued Dome ...dome base ac- 

tually pressed out of heavy steel 
plate — eliminating fillet welds 
and dome shelf for more strength 
and corrosion resistance. 


2 Pressure-type Construction... 
uses complete “ring-sections” or 
cylinders to build up the tank. 
That means heavier steel all the 
way around for greater durability. 


SHIPPERS 


Ao 
LAR LURE 


S.HPX. 17951 


wl new 


S All-welded Insulation Jacket 
(when required) ... angles and 
bolts completely eliminated. 
Streamlined—more weatherproof 
—needs less maintenance. 


F Standardized Underframe... 
the same, all-welded underframe 
for tanks of all standard types 
and capacities. Provides flexibil- 
ity; economical maintenance! 





The DURADOME car is available for lease or sale through . . . 


SHIPPERS’ CAR LINE CORPORATION 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
A subsidiary of CAC£ anpusTRIEs Incorporated 














base your automation plans 
on demonstrable facts... 


not on guesses but on facts such as these from Baker-Raulang, 


Cleveland, O., one of the oldest and largest builders of Power Industrial 
Trucks and Tractors. They report— 





SUCH 5 TO 1 PRODUCTION GAINS ARE AVERAGE WITH THE 
NEW MODEL M BAR TYPE 


Acme-Gridley Automatic Turret Lathe 


but we can show you where and how other customers are getting up to 

10 times their former output. One main advantage of this machine is 

that it provides automatic control of the cycle time for every job—the 
complete machining of every piece is at the same predetermined rate at 
the end of a shift as at the start. This means faster and more accurately 
scheduled production. And, additional operations can be put on this 
machine to more nearly complete the piece without rehandling— 
eliminate the extra man-hours and release both labor and machines for 
other needs. 

If this is important to your shop, have your engineers ask ours to 
submit guaranteed figures on your particular single spindle work. Instead 
of vague talk about highest output at lowest cost and without experiment- 
ing at your expense, we will make our claims a reality—for your 
comparison. 


You can't do TODAY'S job —with YESTERDAY'S tools 
... and be in business TOMORROW. 


The NATIONAL 


ACME COMPANY 








4 


. . « Nationalist program 
runs up against realities of 
modern life . . .” 

SOUTH AFRICA starts on p. 104 


violence and terrox, and with primitive 
weapons have managed to wage war 
despite all British attempts at sup- 
pression. 

To avoid what they believe would be 
the dominance of the Negro over the 
white, the Nationalists propose to re- 
turn the natives to the tribal society the 
Europeans tound them in. Strydom 
would put all natives back in reserves, 
set up a special “country within a coun- 
try’ with strict government control. 
¢ Doomed—!n the days of the Boer Re- 
publics, this might have been possible. 
but today the idea is fantastic. 

South Africa’s growing industrialism 
forces the Nationalists to compromise. 
Black labor is the source of the Union’s 
wealth. Without it, the mines would 
not be dug, the country’s growing sec- 
ondary manutacturing would stagnate. 

And that labor must be near at hand. 
Black neighborhoods are located in all 
South Africa’s cities. The shantytowns 
the Negroes live in are among the worst 
pestholes of crime, disease, filth, and 
moral degradation in the world. Strij- 
dom proposes to move the natives out 
ot them to temporary dwellings in 
designated areas while the Negroes work 
in industry; eventually, they would 
return to their tribal areas. 
¢ Upper Hand—Part and parcel of this 
program is to prohibit natives from en- 
tering skilled and semiskilled jobs. And 
this is where the Nationalist program 
runs up against the realities of modem 
life in the Union. 

South Africa’s 24-million Europeans 
cannot supply the needed labor. The 
Smuts government, which held power 
in South Africa during and just after 
World War II, believed the answer was 
increased immigration from Europe. 

But the Afrikaner nationalists oppose 
immigration—except of those who will 
go along with their race theories. Since 
Malan took over the government in 
1948, they have searched Europe high 
and low for good ‘“Nats’”—immigrants 
who would fall in with the party line. 
This automatically excluded Britishers. 
In fact, the Nationalist government 
soon found that it excluded everyone 

else. Last year, only 16,000 immigrants 
entered the country, while 10,000 
South Africans left for the Rhodesias 
and other parts of the Commonwealth. 

This shortage of skilled labor will 
plague Strijdom increasingly in the 
months to come. The Nationalist gov- 
ernment in an estimate considered 





highly conservative in 1951 said the 
country needed 17,000 new skilled 
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workers for the three years to 1954. (It 
is estimated that 400,000 workers— 
100,000 whites and 300,000 natives— 
| will be needed for the new gold fields 
now being opened in the Orange Free 
State.) Whether the Nationalists like 
it or not, the skilled workers are likely 
to be drawn from the Negro population. 
¢ Weak Opposition—Strijdom will meet 
less opposition than might be expected 
on this question of racial segregation. 
Last month, the United Party, the Na- 
tionalists’ main opposition, met in 
national congress. It would be hard to 
find any major differences between their 
program of racial segregation and the 
more moderate Nationalists. 

But on the question of the Republic, 

Strijdom certainly will run into opposi- 
tion. Among residents of Natal, the 
Union’s northeastern province heavily 
populated with British-descended South 
Africans, there has already been a threat 
to secede if the Union leaves the Com- 
monwealth. There is considerable ques- 
tion whether Strijdom’s own party will 
go along without splitting in a show- 
down tight. 
e Financial Drawbacks—An even greater 
deterrent to withdrawal from the Com- 
monwealth is South Africa’s depend- 
ence on London for a steady flow of 
investment capital. Many Nationalist 
Afrikaners have valuable contacts in 
London. Former Minister of Finance 
N. C. Havenga, whom _  Strijdom 
squeezed out for the prime ministership, 
has been a friend of Britain’s during his 
26 years in office. 

And, despite a rumor on the London 
Exchange this week that Strijdom 
would nationalize the gold mining in- 
dustry, London feels the realities of 
trade and commerce will moderate his 
policies. For example, Sir Emest Op- 
penheimer, South Africa’s diamond 
king, recently estimated the country 
needs $560-million to complete the 
Union’s development. Whoever runs 
South Africa will have to placate Lon- 
don’s investors, or let the country re- 
treat into economic isolation. 
¢ Self-Protection—Early fireworks are 
expected over the question of the three 
protectorates — Basutoland, Swaziland, 
Bechuanaland (which Britain rules 
through the Colonial Office). It has 
long been considered inevitable that one 
day they would pass to South Africa, 
since they lie within or bordering its 
territory. 

But today no British government— 
Conservative or Labor—would dare turn 
over the protectorates to a Union gov- 
ernment dominated by apartheid. (The 
Seretse Khama case, a young chief from 
Bechuanaland who married a white 
English woman and was deposed, cre- 
ated a considerable stir in London.) 
If Strijdom presses the issue, London 
will be faced with a real dilemma. 
¢ Hard Guess—It’s difficult to predict 
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TUBEMANSHIP 


At Wolverine, Tubemanship is a continuing process that carries on 
NTT Meohat tamil olcclelUaiflolsmolmeltloliiMamieleliteh 

Tubemanship, you see, also stands for convenience and service to 
customers. That's why Wolverine maintains its Field Engineering Service 
—a staff of highly trained and experienced tubing technicians. 

From Field Engineering Service, Wolverine customers receive the 
answers to any problems concerning the use of tubing. FES men are 
called on daily to solve problems concerning design, alloys, heat — 
transfer properties, resistance to corrosion and fabrication possibilities 
and techniques. It's the type of service that saves valuable time and 
Thiele SAmelale Mlatitle-t MN lol oMtielitiielailelap 

For finned or prime surface tubing in copper or its alloys, Glumi- 
num and electric-welded steel—remember Wolverine and Tubeman- 
ship. If you have a tubing problem, Wolverine’s Field Engineering 
Service is at your call. For the complete story write for your copy of 
the Wolverine Statement of Scope. WOLVERINE TUBE, Division of 
Calumet and: Hecla, Inc., 1501 Central Avenue, Detroit 9, Michigan. 
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Northwest Strato-Cargo 
offers reserved space all 
the way to the 


ORI E 


Northwest's one-airline service means one 





pre-numbered air waypbill . .. from cities across the 
U.S.A. direct to the Orient. 


Northwest Strato-Cargo eliminates expensive crating, 
reduces warehouse costs, keeps inventories low 
and speeds turnover of working capital. 


Ship via the shortest fastest route to 
the Orient...Northwest 
Strato-Cargo! 


ship Northwest 


SEE 
CARGO 


all the way to the 


ORIENT 


See your freight forwarder or 


NORTHWEST 
Orie’ AIRLINES 


COAST TO COAST... HAWAIl...CANADA... ALASKA... THE ORIENT 





The ‘‘man’’ from Cunningham & Walsh 





Here’s the LADY from Cunning- 
ham & Walsh, completing a sale at 
the check-out counter of the Rand 
Market, Jackson Heights. 

The lady is Barbara Land. She 
worked a week at this super market. 
The rest of the year, she works in 
our advertising agency. 


It’s a fixed habit of all our art 
directors, copy writers and account 
executives to get behind retail coun- 
ters at least one week a year. 

Because— we know —if you’ve sold 
to Mr. and Mrs. Public in person, 
you’re bound to do a better job of 
selling to them in advertising. 


Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., 260 Madison Ave., N.Y. MU 3-4900 
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. . . there may be no pos- 
sibility of one day turning 
as 


SOUTH AFRICA starts on p. 104 


what lies ahead in South Africa—not 
only because of the moderating influ- 
ence that power may or may not have 
on Strijdom, but also because of cross 
currents in the country. 

Both major political parties are un- 
easy coalitions of various groups. Strij- 
dom’s Nationalists incorporated the 
Afrikaner Party in 1951, a more mod- 
erate group but also _ representing 
Afrikaner nationalism. The Afrikaner 
leader, Havenga, retired from public 
life after refusing to fight it out with 
Strijdom for the nomination. There is 
some speculation that his following, 
still a caucus in the Nationalists, might 
refuse to go along with an extremist 
program. 

Meanwhile, the United Party recently 
lost six members, who formed a Con- 
servative group sympathizing with Dr. 
Malan. Still another group, led by 
author Alan Paton, hopes to win the 
United Party’s leftwing for its newly 
founded Liberal Party. The Liberals 
want a program of racial integration and 
progressive lifting of Negro living 
standards. 
¢ Unknown Quantity—What the Afri- 
cans themselves think about the new 
turn of events is hard to discover. Even 
the Liberals have little contact with 
them. Their most vocal spokesman is 
the African National Congress, which 
expounds a kind of inverted racism or 
Negro chauvinism. But so far, the Con- 
gress has relied primarily on passive 
resistance rather than violence (picture, 
page 104). 

(This weapon came to South Africa 
before World War I, when the young 
Indian lawyer, Mohandas Ghandi, be- 
gan his political career, working among 
South Africa’s quarter of a million 
Indians.) 

Strijdom’s election was only one more 
step along the road the Union set out 
on when, in 1925, it decided to oppose 
lifting Negroes into higher jobs. It is 
a road to segregation and enforced 
status quo among the native population. 
The longer the present “‘permanent 
crisis” continues, the fainter the hope 
of a different solution. 

What worries Western observers is 
that there may be no possibility of one 
day turning back toward cooperation. 
In the words of the old Negro minister 
in Alan Paton’s novel, “Cry the Beloved 
Country,” “I have one great fear in my 
heart, that one day when they (white 
South Africans) are turned to loving, 
they will find that we (the Negroes) are 
turned to hating.” 
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Radio-TV Ask Tariff Hike 


U. S. manufacturers push for restoration of 35% 
duty ... Merger O.K.’d for Simca and French Ford . . . Fin- 
land plans refinery. 


Protectionist forces in the U.S. have 
a new and powerful ally—the Radio- 
Electronic-Television | Manufacturers’ 
Assn. This organization—representing 
almost all domestic producers of radios, 
TV sets and parts—will soon ask for a 
big tariff hike to protect its members 
from imports that have started to come 
in from Western Europe. 

RETMA hasn’t yet decided just what 
action it will take—whether to go to 
the Tariff Commission or to ask for 
Congressional action. But the organiza- 
tion is clear about what it wants: a 
restoration of the 35% import duty on 
radios, TV parts and accessories. In 
1951, the duty was reduced from 35% 


| to 124%. 


According to James D. Secrest, 
RETMA’s executive vice-president, the 
move will be made because of the threat 
of competition in the U.S. market from 
European exporters, especially German 
and British. 

Secrest admits that the competition 
is insignificant for the moment. And 
the figures certainly bear this out. Dur- 
ing the first eight months of this year, 
electronic imports from West Germany 
amounted to $295,000, and from Bri- 
tain, $607,000. It’s true, though, that 
in both cases they were well above last 
year. As Secrest says, RETMA aims to 
“put out the flame while it is still a 
brush fire.” 

It’s not likely that RETMA can get 
anywhere with its plea for more protec- 
tion unless sales in the U.S. market 
multiply at a terrific rate. But the action 
it’s taking may well scare off some of 
the European manufacturers who have 
been planning to push U.S. sales of 
radio and television. What’s more, it’s 


| significant that the industry, which has 


long been regarded as an example of 
American industrial efficiency, should 
now be taking a protectionist position. 


The merger of Simca and Ford 
S. A. F.-Ford Motor Co.’s French 
affliate—was completed last week in 
Paris when stockholders gave their O:K. 

From now on, Ford S. A. F. will be 
operated as the Poissy Div. of Simca. 
This makes the new Simca organiza- 
tion—with Simca Aronde in the me- 
dium-car field and two models of the 


_ Ford Vedette in the large-car field— 


_ the biggest independently owned auto- 


mobile company in France. Renault, 
which is France’s biggest auto pro- 
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ducer, is a government-owned company. 

Holders of Ford S. A. F. stock are 
receiving one share of Simca for 23 
shares of Ford stock. In the near fu- 
ture, Simca will probably be listed on 
the American Stock Exchange, which 
previously listed Ford S. A. F., but 
not Simca. 

Now that the merger has gone 
through, Ford Motor Co. is establishing 
a completely new Ford French subsidi- 
ary, Ford (France) S. A. This organiza- 
tion will handle sales in France and 
French overseas territories for Ford 
products manufactured in the U.S., 
Britain, and West Germany. 


A hassle is brewing in Finland over 
a government proposal to build the 
country’s first oil refinery to process 
Soviet-bloc fuel oil (BW—Nov.27’54, 
p149). Western oil companies with 
marketing organizations in Finland are 
threatening to pull out if the govern- 
ment goes through with its proposal. 

Prime Minister Urho K. Kekkonen 
and his Agrarian-Socialist cabinet are 
pressing for construction of a 450,000 
ton-a-year refinery, to be run by the 
state-owned Neste Corp. The refinery 
would process crude oil from the Soviet 
bloc, which now supplies Finland with 
better than 80% of its liquid petroleum 
products. Cabinet officials say that the 
refinery would result in big foreign- 
exchange savings, and also lay the 
groundwork for an entirely new indus- 
try in Finland. 

Reportedly, Soviet officials have told 
Helsinki that Russia is ready to supply 
the crude oil; they have even hinted 
that it could supply 4 apres for the 
refinery. Neste Corp. has been dicker- 
ing for a loan from France, to be guar- 
anteed by the Finnish government. 
Under such a deal, French manufactur- 
ers would presumably supply refinery 
equipment. 

Officials of Western oil companies in 
Helsinki (Esso Standard, British Shell, 
and Gulf) don’t like the idea of state- 
owned refinery. Although Western 
companies now distribute petroleum 
products imported from the Soviet bloc, 
they say they would prefer to withdraw 
entirely from Finland rather than work 
under the proposed setup. 

They are hinting that they would de- 
mand compensation for their Finnish 
properties, which have an estimated 
value of $30-million. 











Still more progress 
by Bay State — the 
original open mesh sanding 
fabric . . . GRITCLOTH! 


@ Both sides usable 

@ Use dry or wet 

@ Non-loading 

@ Fast cutting 

@ Long life 

@ Limitless applications 


Available in Sheets -Discs -Rolls. 


Ask for 
form 158 
(Price info. 
included) 





BAY STATE ABRASIVE PRODUCTS CO. 
Westboro, Mass., U.S. A. 


Branch Offices. and Warehouses 


Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
All Principal Cities 

Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 

Canada) Ltd. Brantford, Ont. 


Distributors 


In Canada 














IF THE SKILLS YOU NEED 
ARE HARD TO GET 














| ar” productive manpower 
represents more than 260 different trades, 
crafts, and specialized skills. Industrially, 
it is the most diversified state in the 
nation, with transportation facilities that 
include 97,000 miles of improved high- 
ways, 12,000 miles of railroad, 168 inter- 
connected airports, as well as sea, lake, 
and river ports. And the more than 1014 
million people who live in Pennsylvania 
have a spendable yearly income of more 
than $16 billion. If these facts interest 
you, remember they are but highlights of 
the opportunities Pennsylvania affords. 













PLENTY OF 
POWER AND WATER 





BIG MARKETS 
EASILY REACHED 


UNEQUALED 
TRANSPORTATION 





ABUNDANT 
RAW MATERIALS 


BEST OF 
LIVING CONDITIONS 


Write in confidence for further information .. . 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE CAPITOL (B-5), HARRISBURG, PA. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Junketing congressmen in Latin Amer- 
ica are getting hot sales talks from 
Latin government officials and econo- 
mists to do away with U.S. corporate 
taxes on foreign investments. ‘They 
argue such a measure would overcome 
present skepticism of U.S. investors 


about the political stability of some 


countries below the Rio Grande. 

= 
World population will reach between 
3.3-billion and 4-billion by 1980, says 
John D. Durand, a U.N. expert. Pres- 
ent estimates are something over 2.5-bil- 
lion. 

* 
U.S. foreign investment increased $10- 
billion between the end of World War 
II and the middle of 1954, according to 
Commerce Dept. estimates. Direct in- 
vestment additions for the eight-year 
period averaged about $1.2-billion a 
year—about half of it U.S. capital, and 
half reinvested earnings. 

* 
Scottish industry booms: Latest figures 
indicate reconstruction is paying off. 
Industrial production in Scotland has 
risen 25% in the past six years, 6% in 
only the last year. 

* 
Overseas Chinese remittances are still 
pouring through Hong Kong into Com- 


munist China, at the rate of $2.5-mil- | 


lion per month. This figure represents 
a decline of 35% from last year. About 
half is estimated to come from South- 
east Asia residents (BW —Dec.4’54, 
p144). 
- 
Austrian exports are being displayed at 
an exhibit in New York during Decem- 
ber. Austria’s trade delegate to the 
U.N. says that exports last year reached 
a record $538-million, and that this 
year promises even better results. 
- 

Communist China’s industrial build-up 
is going ahead full-steam, according to 
Russian reports. Peking’s first cotton 
mill, capable of producing 800,000 bolts 
a year, has opened with Russian- and 
East German-built machinery. The 
Communists boast they will produce 
24 times more kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity and 2.6 times more coal than in 
1949. 


The French Line’s newest ship, Ville de 
Montreal, will take a floating exhibit of 
French products on a tour of Latin 
American ports from Dec. 18 to Feb. 
28. 
> 

Mexico is deciding just how it will & 
nance three new commercial-fertilizet 
plants. The plants will cost $50-million, 
and will produce 600,000 tons a yeat. 
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Pw HERE’S WELCOMED NEWS for American petroleum and 
hed chemical industries. Now available for the first time is a great 
this new line of Ultra-High Pressure Valves that bear the Powell 

name and maintain the Powell standards of precision. 

These outstanding Ultra-High Pressure Valves (1500 to 

-up 15,000 Ibs.) were developed by Powell for ammonia syntheses 
, to and other processes, and designed for sub-zero to extremely 
re high temperatures. Available with butt and socket welding 
al ends, flanged ends with ring joint or lens type facings, and in a 
The wide variety of steels and alloys. 
uce | We'll be pleased to tell you more about this great new line 
lec | of valves—and to help you with your petroleum and chemical 
} in valve problems. Finding sound solutions is a specialty at Powell, 

who probably have solved more valve problems than any other 

organization in the world. Write direct to The William Powell 
- Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 
a) 
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IF POWER FAILS 


LIGHTS GO 0 




















..-for Greater 
Airport Safety 


ENGINE & MACHINERY CO 


Engines 
8th and Florida Streets 
San Francisco 10, California 








ENTERPRISE provides automatic 


standby power 


for huge San Francisco International Airport 


In the event of power failure at 
San Francisco’s new modern multi- 
million dollar airport, ENTERPRISE 
power takes over in seconds — pro- 
viding for safe aircraft landings and 
takeoffs. In less than a quarter of a 
minute a 1400 horsepower ENTER- 
PRISE diesel-electric generator plant 


lights up the busy runways of this 
great inter-continental air terminal. 
Full details on this installation, and 
on the complete line of ENTERPRISE 
heavy-duty stationary and marine 
engines, are available on request. 
Specify ENTERPRISE, in units up to 
5000 hp — choice of power experts. 


ENTERPRISE DSG-316 Turbocharged Diesel, driving a 1000 KW generator, 
provides full emergency power for field and terminal lighting, and for 
pumping. It is the first fully automatic unit of its type in the U.S. 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of TRANSAMERICA Corporation 











CIFIC | 


. EL Divis' — Aircraft, Industrial & Marine Hydraulics 
° ERPRISE DIVISION— Marine & Stationary Diesels, Oi! Burners 
e METALS Di ION — Foundry & Forge Products 


GS DIVISION — Pipe Fittings, Couplings, Nipples 
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Pres. Eisenhower will stick by his decision to meet the Communist 
challenge with a policy of competitive coexistence. 


You can see that from the plans Secy. of State John Foster Dulles 
revealed this week for: 
¢ Pushing ahead with an economic development program for Asia. 
¢ Accepting Soviet Premier Malenkov’s bid for private diplomatic talks. 


Neither Eisenhower nor Dulles is impressed with Sen. Knowland’s 
proposals for a showdown with the Communists (page 25). 


As for Sen. McCarthy’s bitter attack on Eisenhower, it will actually 
strengthen the President’s position both at home and abroad. 


This doesn’t mean that Eisenhower is taking Red China’s treatment 
of American prisoners lightly. 

By working with the 15 Korean-War powers, the U. S. has mobilized 
the United Nations for action to obtain the prisoners’ release. 

We have a sizable majority in the General Assembly for branding 
Peking for a breach of the Korean truce. 

If this doesn’t produce results, we will press immediately for U. N. 


sanctions. These might provide that our Korean allies should break trade 
and diplomatic relations with Red China. 


Meanwhile, it looks more and more as if this Communist provocation 
is part of a worldwide diplomatic maneuver. 

Apparently the Communists plan to use it to pressure the West into 
an international conference that would be called to settle the explosive 
issues of Formosa and Germany. 


Their aim would be to (1) delay ratification of the Paris agreements 
on German rearmament; and (2) undermine the U. S.-Formosa defense pact. 


You can be sure, though, that the West won’t buy any such conference. 


For one thing, the Western powers aren’t willing to put Asian and 
European problems in the same pot. 

For another, they won’t get into any East-West conference before ratifi- 
cation of the Paris agreements. Premier Mendes-France has just rebuffed a 
Russian move to get France involved in this sort of thing. 

As for Formosa, the U.S. is firmly committed. We don’t regard the 
question as open to bargaining. 


Washington expects no basic policy shift in Japan as a result of Premier 
Yoshida’s resignation. 


Another conservative coalition looks certain, whether or not the political 
crisis forces elections. 


_ The new government will undoubtedly be more independent of the U.S. 
than Yoshida’s was. It was the nationalistic trend in Japan that forced 
Yoshida out of office. 


Even so, Japan will stick with the U. S. in its opposition to Communism. 
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What’s more, it’s going to be tough for Eisenhower to go as far as he 
wants in helping Japan economically. 

The Administration is ready to make important tariff concessions to 
Japan in a new trade agreement. But it’s a real question whether this will 
get by Congress. Many U. S. industries are preparing for a fight against open- 
ing the American market to Japanese goods. 





The national revolution in Egypt has reached a decisive stage. 


Premier Nasser has launched open warfare against the powerful 
Moslem Brotherhood, the most reactionary force in the Arab world. This 
week Nasser had some of its leaders hanged. 


The Brotherhood stands for two things: 


¢ Opposition to social and economic progress, especially land reform. 


¢ Promotion of a holy war against Israel. 


If Nasser can destroy the Brotherhood completely, he will be in a 
position to turn Egypt into a modern state. 

He might even do for his country what Ataturk did for Turkey after 
World War I. 


The Soviet trade offensive in Western Europe has come to a standstill. 


A year ago Soviet trade officials talked as if East-West trade could 
easily be doubled. They had many manufacturers in Western Europe 
expecting big deals. 

Now it’s clear that the Soviet bloc just can’t deliver the goods. 


It has no grain for export. Polish coal, a major export item, is being 
underpriced in the West European market. Iranian oil is now competing with 
Romanian. 

As a result the Soviet bloc has built up big trade deficits in Western 
Europe. And the governments there are insisting that these be liquidated 
before they go in for any new trade arrangements. 


to 


It looks as if the Nehru government has turned down the Soviet bid to 
build a steel plant in India. 

Apparently Moscow offered only a second-hand plant. (There are reports 
that it is one that Red China had turned down.) This more than offset the 
favorable Soviet financial terms. 


Now the British are prepared to renew a steel plant proposal that New 
Delhi rejected in its original form (BW—Dec.4’54,p140). 

This was a joint project involving private Indian interests, who were to 
control the plant. So the British will offer to build the plant for the Indian 
government. 

That, of course, won’t end the story. Moscow might then come through 
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Big and tough, this 165-ton steel forging re- 
quired nine 24-hour days to machine. Then, 
new Carboloy® Grade 370 was put on the job. 
Machining time dropped to less than three days 
—to be exact, from 220 hours to 65 hours. 


This is just one of scores of impressive case 
histories. Thousands of metal-working plants 
are now setting an ever faster pace with Grade 
370 for heavy-duty steel cutting at higher 
speeds, and with Grade 350 for light roughing 
and general finishing of steel. 


These newest Carboloy cemented carbides 


New carbide removes steel so fast, 
it cuts a 9-day jobto 3 


can cut more cubic inches of steel faster, and 
at higher temperatures, than any existing car- 
bides. They are the latest achievements of a 
continuing Carboloy program of research and 
development. 


Carboloy engineers can help you put these 
new carbides to work. For additional informa- 
tion, write: Carboloy Department of General 
Electric Company, 11183 E. 8 Mile Street, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Carboloy” is the trademark for products of the 
Carboloy Department of General Electric Company 


Carboloy Created -Metals for Industrial Progress 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF CEMENTED CARBIDES, PERMANENT MAGNETS, THERMISTORS, AND VACUUM-MELTED METALS 











Wage Law: Higher and Wider _ 


@ White House, encouraged by business prospects, 


will back Mitchell's program. 


@ Congress will be asked to lift the 75¢ an hour 
floor under pay, probably to 85¢ or 90¢. 


@ And the 12.5-million workers in retail and 
service trades would be brought under the law’s protection. 


The turn-up in business is prompting 
the Eisenhower Administration to seek 
a raise in the federal minimum wage 
and to bring millions more workers un- 
der the protective cloak of the wage law. 
The move is likely to bring the year’s 
biggest fight over labor legislation. 

White House officials have decided, 
at least tentatively, that the time is ripe 
to support Labor Secy. James P. Mit- 
chell’s long-sought program of lifting 
the 75¢ an hour wage floor, and of ex- 
tending coverage to retail and service 
trade workers. 

Unless a sudden change in the eco- 
nomic picture dampens his optimistic 
outlook for business next year, the Presi- 
dent next month will ask the 84th Con- 
gress to rewrite the wage-hour law. 
¢ Solid Backing—Mitchell had this 
Presidential ace up his sleeve this week 
when he appeared before the national 
CIO convention in Los Angeles (page 
120). But he didn’t play it—choosing 
not to tell the union leaders of the 
backing he had won after a year of try- 
ing. The President would be the one 
to break the news—to the Congressional 
leaders. 

Just a year ago, at the 1953 CIO con- 
vention, Mitchell bluntly condemned 
the inadequacies of the federal wage 
and hour law because it failed to pro- 
tect almost two-thirds of 63-million 
working people against “substandard” 
wages. He promised to do something 
about it. But that was before Admin- 
istration economists vetoed the idea as 
untimely in the face of a recession. 

Now, wiser to the ways of Washing- 
ton officialdom, he is being more cau- 
tious in public. But he is apparently 
making a winning fight behind the 
scenes. This is what he’s aiming for: 

¢ A new minimum wage of 85¢ or 
90¢ an hour. This would reflect, pri- 
marily, the increase in living costs since 
the 75¢ figure became effective in 1950. 

¢ Placing workers in retail trades 
and services under the law, probably at 
a lower minimum wage rate. These are 
the largest fields now uncovered, with 
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about 7.5-million in retail establish- 
ments and 5-million more in services 
such as laundries, dry cleaners, and ice 
cream parlors. 

¢ Mobilization—These programs will 
meet plenty of opposition. Business 
groups, notably the American Retail 
Federation, are getting ready to stage a 
campaign to keep the law as is. 

In Congress, Sen. Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama, who will get the first crack at the 
proposal as chairman of the Labor Com- 
mittee, says he sees merit in an 85¢ 
minimum. But his counterpart in the 
House Labor Committee, Graham 
Barden of North Carolina, is against 
any change. He will be backed by many 
Southern Democrats whose constituents 
would be most sharply affected by the 
Mitchell program. 

Even labor, on the surface, won’t be 
happy about an 85¢ figure. Both the 
CIO and AFL are plugging for a $1.25 
minimum—but while they will publicly 
express. dissatisfaction, the union organ- 
izations will take any raise they can get. 

¢ Impact—A 10¢ increase over the low 

75¢ figure may seem an inconsequential 
subject to do battle over, but there’s 
more in the Mitchell program than 
meets the eye. For instance, in the re- 
tail and service trades, most wages at 
least meet the current minimum. But 
if the trades were brought under wage- 
hour, employees might be subject to 
the law’s requirement of overtime pay 
after 40 hours. In the smaller cities and 
rural areas, store and service employees 
frequently work 44 to 48 hours at 
straight-time rates. 

The minimum wage law currently 
covers some 24-million workers, mostly 
those in factories and offices. It specific- 
ally exempts retail and service em- 
ployees, does not apply to the 3-million 
employed in purely local businesses and 
does not cover the 20-million farm 
operators, professionals, and other self- 
employed persons. 

Some industries now covered by the 
law would feel the effects of a higher 
basic wage. Most are in the South; in 





Southern sawmills more than 60% of 
the employees get less than 85¢. In 
the clothing industry half the employees 
are below this rate; in Southeastern 
hosiery mills one-third are below it, 
These lower scales have been a big fac- 
tor in attracting industries to the South, 
and Southern congressmen aren’t going § 
to let them go without a battle. 

e Fair Shake—Mitchell believes ex 
empted workers, and those being paid 
at or around the 75¢ figures, aren’t get f 
ting a fair shake; he feels that they can’t § 
buy the things they need and want to 
maintain adequate living standards. He 
argued this last year, but Eisenhower, 
who backed him in principle, noted in 
his Economic Report to Congress that 
no changes should be made until the 
“economic activity can take them in 
stride.” 

When Mitchell went in with his pro- 
posals this time, he quoted top White 
House economic advisers who had pro- 
claimed an end to the temporary re- 
cession, and had made _ optimistic 
predictions. His list of quotations in- 
cluded Commerce Secy. Sinclair Weeks, 
who could be expected again to oppose 
Mitchell’s proposals. 

Mitchell isn’t in an arbitrary mood. 
His recommendations are expected to 
include concessions to the retail indus- 
try in the form of a lower minimum at 
first, say about 60¢, and may exempt 
its employees from the law’s overtime 
provisions. Publicly, trade association 
officials protest that the lower figure 
would label their employees “sub- 
standard”; privately they concede that 
this “‘wouldn’t be so bad.” 

e Inflation—A higher minimum wage 
would have side effects. In the low-pay- 
ing industries, it would tend to force 
up wages all along the line to keep dif- 
ferentials intact. Opponents also argue 
that it would force up prices in restau- 
rants, furniture and jewelry costs, dry 
cleaning, prices of hotel services, etc., 
causing a new inflationary movement. 

A preliminary report by the Labor 
Dept.’s wage-hour division on the effects 
of the 75¢ minimum, a raise from 40¢, 
showed that the anticipated upheaval 
didn’t occur. Except for the oyster 
canning industry, a marginal operation, 
no plants were forced to shut down, 
although some industries were forced to 
lay off workers. It had an alternate 
affect, according to wage-hour officials, 
requiring sOme companies to install 
labor-saving devices. 

A complete report on the results of 
the 75¢ minimum was scheduled for 
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—- PERMACEL TAPE CORPORATION 
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LL we bight Yeas 
Se WITH HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 


Instead of using ordinary interior wall construction, Permacel Tape Corporation 
chose Hauserman Movable Walls for its new offices and plant in New Brunswick, 
N. J. Result: Important cash savings, because of the ease with which these 
modern, steel walls can be taken down and re-erected. 


In the past eight years, Permacel’s rapid expansion has required numerous 
rearrangements to meet changing space requirements. A phone call to the 
nearby Hauserman Branch Office and Hauserman has assumed complete respon- 
sibility. Without delays . . . dirt . . . or disturbing work interruptions .. . 
skilled Hauserman erectors have handled each move, quickly and efficiently. 
Savings to date—over comparable rearrangement of ordinary walls—$18,502. 


Savings haven’t stopped, by any means. Every time Permacel makes further 
rearrangements to maintain maximum space efficiency, it’s going to save more. 
Doesn’t this give you an idea of what Hauserman Movable Walls can do for you? 


FREE BOOKLET ANSWERS YOUR QUESTIONS about the many exclusive 
cost-saving advantages of Hauserman Movable Walls for every type of non- 
residential building interior. Also reports on the experience of eight typical 

whose combined savings, from using Hauserman Movable Walls, 
total $595,363. Write for your copy today. The E. F. Hauserman Company, 
7298 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


RJAUSERMA x 


OFFICES + SCHOOLS +¢ LABORATORIES + HOSPITALS + INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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Now ... a scale that counts hundreds 

of parts accurately in a few seconds . . . and prints 
both the weight and the count! These new Toledo Printweigh 
Counting Scales have selective numbering equipment which 
permits the printing simultaneously of any count up to 9,999 
along with the weight figure. 








SAVES TIME—on a Toledo you can count hundreds of 
parts in a few seconds. 


PRINTS THE COUNT record the count on the fast- 
action keyboard. 






ated—prints weight and count simultaneously at the touch 
of the control button. 







6) PRINTS THE WEIGHT—Printweigh is electrically oper- 






Portable style 


Floor style 
Counting Scale 


Counting Scale 











Full line choice of bench, portable, floor and built-in 
models for issuing predetermined quantities . . . 


counting unknown quantities . . . for faster inven- 
tory counts...or to get accurate receiving, shipping 
and piece-work counts. Write for new Toledo 
Counting Scale Catalog. Toledo Scale Company, 


Toledo 1, Ohio. 
TOLEDO. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 














this week but was suddenly withdrawn, 
It is now expected to be released in 
January, when Mitchell can use the 
results to convince Congress of the 
merit of his program. He’ll need all the 
ammunition he can collect. 


Confident CIO... 


... meets in Los Angeles. 
Its program: unity with AFL, 
war on corruption, and legis- 
lative gains. 


Two years ago, the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations was scheduled to 
meet in Los Angeles. While delegates 
were packing bags for the trip west, 
Philip Murray died. CIO postponed 
its convention for two months, and then 
held it in Atlantic City, amid gloomy 
predictions that CIO would fall apart 
without the strong, paternal leadership 
of Murray. 

This week, CIO paid off its debt to 
Los Angeles for the canceled 1952 con- 
vention. Some 700 delegates represent- 
ing its 33 unions assembled in the 
Statler Hotel in a serious mood for what 
many felt would be CIO’s last full con- 
vention before a merger meeting with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
¢ Strong, Solid—As the delegates met, 
CIO showed no deep signs of schism or 
strain. Its membership was variously es- 
timated between 4-million and 5-mil- 
lion. Its president, Walter P. Reuther, 
was solidly settled in the office he as- 
sumed after a stormy election two years 
ago—not without critics but apparently 
beyond any serious challenge. And 
CIO was confident. 

This attitude was demonstrated early 
in the week as Reuther’s vigorous open- 
ing address placed CIO immediately 
and firmly on record on a number of 
points: 

e It wants organic unity with AFL 
and will do “everything in our power 
to achieve this goal.” It expects the 
creation of “a single trade union cen- 
ter . . . through the process of merger” 
within a reasonably short time. But 
it insists that the terms of amalgama- 
tion must be “honorable and forward- 
looking,” and that it must preserve and 
expand the “principles and ideals of 
industrial unionism.” 

¢ It is disturbed by the problem of 
“unethical and corrupt practices that 
found their way into the American la- 
bor movement.” According to Reuther, 
CIO is “a clean labor movement, and 

. we are going to keep it that way.” 
Corruption, where it may be found, 
will be rooted out “without fear or 
without favor.” In adopting a code 
of ethical practices (BW —Nov.27’54, 
p153), CIO made clear that it expects 
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How to Pick the Right Cutting Oil 























ORD OF MOUTH? LABORATORY ANALYSIS? 
[t gives you the answer sometimes, but not many of Sure. But there’s no formula for correlating the labora- 
your friends have the same cutting oil requirements and tory analysis with how well the cutting oil will work on 
she same problems that you have. It’s much surer to your job. It takes years of field experience like Sun’s 
lepend on specialists like Sun. to help you make the right choice. 











LABORATE SHOP TEST? EXPERIENCE IS THE ANSWER. 
is will probably give you the answer. But it’s expen- And Sun has it. Its field representatives have probably 
ive and interferes with production when you try to come across problems similar to yours many times. If 
t all the oils available. Sun’s experience can help they haven’t, its cutting oil specialists and metallurgical 
eep your shop-testing to a minimum. technicians are ready to help with your problem. 


Soluble or straight, transparent or black, light or heavy duty—Sun makes the kind of 
cutting oil you need to handle your job at the lowest cost. For more information, call 
your nearest Sun office or write SuN Om Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. BwW-12. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY 7 wWNOE 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. - SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
Refiners of famous High-Test Blue Sunoco Gasoline 
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Complete 


SUB-CONTRACT SERVICE 
to ease your 
machining problems 


For many years efficiency and cost-minded manufacturers have utilized 
Bridgwater’s extensive facilities to cut costs and avoid the internal 
strains of tooling up for unusual production requirements. You, too, 
can profit by using our efficient, precise and economical service for: 


* EXTRA PRODUCTION 
* SPECIALIZED SKILLS AND 





White for ooxutT EQUIPMENT 
ATER B %& ASSISTANCE ON PRODUCT 
THE BRIDGW DEVELOPMENT 


Today 


A request on your let- 
terhead brings fully 
illustrated details of 
our service and how 
it can work to your 
advantage. 
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FROM OUR FILES 


GERLINGER 


DOUBLES 


Handling 
Capacity! 


Walton Lumber Company, typical 
of many lumber operations where 
handling capacity has been 
greatly increased with the use of 
GERLINGER Lift Trucks, says these | 
trucks—tailor-made to the job— =| 

| 

! 




















There's a Gerlinger for your 
specific industry described in 
our new brochure. Write for 


bring handling costs way down 
your free copy now 


and raise profits. GERLINGER, the | 
most ruggedly built lifttruckonthe | 
market, will out-perform on any 
heavy-duty materia! handling job 
you have, too! 





GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
DALLAS, OREGON 
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all affiliated unions to comply “fully and 
faithfully” with its terms. 

e It plans strong efforts in Wash. 
ington and in state capitals in 1955 
to support an 11-point program for eco- 
nomic progress—directed, according to 
CIO, toward abolishing mass unemploy- 
ment. 
¢ Unity Outlook—Most attention as 
the convention got under way centered 
on the question of unity with AFL. 
Despite what CIO calls “substantial 
progress” in unity negotiations, there 
is still considerable skepticism in AFL 
on the sincerity of CIO merger moves. 

A short time ago, Reuther and 
George Meany, president of AFL, en- 
gaged in a sharp exchange of words in 
Washington. Reuther charged that 
AFL unions were continuing to harass 
CIO organizations, despite the AFL- 
CIO no-raiding agreement. He was 
piqued especially by what he considered 
an AFL raid on his own auto workers 
union in the plants of North American 
Aviation, Inc. 

Meany retorted that the raiding un- 
ions—three small craft organizations— 
were not among the AFL unions that 
signed the voluntary pact to bar juris- 
dictional strife. Reuther answered that 
AFL was, nevertheless, violating the 
“spirit of its agreement” with CIO in 
not bringing them into compliance. 
¢ Echo—The argument wasn’t serious 
or long-lasting. But it had an echo 
on the first day of the CIO convention 
when Reuther, without mentioning the 
earlier difference of opinion, warned 
that CIO will expect universal adher- 
ence to the terms and spirit of the 
nonraiding agreement drafted last June. 

At the same time, Reuther added 
three other general provisions for a 
merger. CIO is dedicated to the princi- 
ple of industrial unionism, he said, and 
this must be fully protected in any 
unity agreement. And, he said, there 
must be agreement that neither racial 
discrimination nor corruption will be 
tolerated in a merged AFL and CIO. 
He implied that both are more com- 
mon now in AFE than in CIO. 

How important are these provisos 
likely to be as possible stumbling blocks 
in the way of a merger? It’s hard to say, 
now, but CIO minimized them. And 
there seems to be enough momentum 
behind unity negotiations at this point 
to carry them over these hurdles. By 
and large, they may be thought of as 
“bargaining demands.” It should not 
be forgotten that these unity talks are 
being conducted by some of the coun- 
try’s top negotiators. 
¢ Public Policy—While unity probably 
was the most important issue before 
the convention this week—with more 
depending on it than on any other 
matter before the delegates—more res0- 
lutions and addresses were directed at 
political issues. In talking politics, CIO 
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left no doubt that it is solidly Demo- 
cratic, and that it plans to demand in 
1955 that the country return to a “New 
Deal-Fair Deal brought up to date.” 

Its program for this is basically a 
reafirmation of earlier demands. 

To these, CIO added one thing new: 
it called for government guarantees 
that automation—a growing worry in 
CIO (BW—Nov.27’54,p145)—will not 
result in mass unemployment and eco- 
nomic problems as it spreads through 
industry. 
¢ Uphill Battle—-CIO considers the 
chances of success on its national 
legislative program to be brighter, with 
Democratic majorities in both House 
and Senate, but it still expects the un- 
ion program to have “an uphill battle 
in Congress.” The liberal bloc in Con- 
gress has been increased “significantly,” 
it noted—claiming credit for labor (BW 
—Nov.13’54,p158)—but CIO added 
that liberals still are “greatly outnum- 
bered by conservative Democrats and 
Republicans.” 

This brought a warning from CIO: 

The 84th Congress must “recognize 
its responsibilities by moving promptly 
and effectively to remedy the ills against 
which the people protested at the bal- 
lot box and voting machine.” 

At the same time, CIO political-ac- 
tion leaders called on delegates to con- 
duct mobilized campaigns for labor’s 
program in the state capitals, and to 
begin preparing for “another fighting 
campaign” in 1956. 
¢ Economic Plans—CIO claimed prog- 
ress in collective bargaining this year 
“despite many serious obstacles,” and 
promised new, vigorous efforts to win 
better wages, a reduced work-week 
with no reduction in take-home pay, 
and other improvements in 1955. 

The United Auto Workers, through 
Reuther, promised that “in 1955 we 
will nail down a guaranteed annual 
wage plan in the auto industry.” Other 
unions similarly announced militant 
bargaining plans, with the International 
Union of Electrical Workers flatly pre- 
dicting a 1955 strike showdown with 


General Electric Co. over GE’s bargain- 


ing policy. As indications of union mili- 
tance piled up, a CIO speaker predicted 
that 1955 may turn out to be “a year 
in which the pickets will march.” 





The Pictures——Don Cravens—79; 
International News Photos—27 
(rt.), 104 (bot.); Herb Kratovil— 
32; Donato Leo—48, 49; Ed 
Miley—30; Nova Scotia Bureau 
of Information—94; Point News- 
weekly—i30; Carroll Segheers—27 
(It.); Gordon Tenney—Cover, 84, 
85, 86; Union of South Africa— 
104 (top); Wide World—27 (ctr.), 
28. 
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HOW TO MAKE A GOOD 
LOCATION EVEN BETTER 


Access to markets, raw material supply, labor force, power and 
shipping facilities, all combine to make a good location for you. 
You can make that location even better with the proper building. 
That’s where Truscon service can help. 


Truscon offers you a complete building-design service, based on 
the proper application of standard steel building products. Truscon 
will design and engineer the building “package” you need, deliver 
it to your site, and work with your local contractors to get it up 
and in use. 


In this way you get a steel building—or group of buildings— 
made exactly to your space needs. Plus the economy of standard 
pre-fabricated steel sections. 


Truscon Steel Buildings are low in cost, are quickly erected, 
have good salvage value, can be disassembled and re-erected as your 
space needs change. As permanent structures, they offer fire-resist- 
ance, low upkeep, and high investment value. 


If you’re thinking of a new location, branch office, warehouse, 
or addition to your present plant, a Truscon Steel Building Catalog 
on your desk will be a great help in preliminary planning. Your 
letter will bring a copy by return mail. Write: 





TRUSCON TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION 
4 REPUBLIC STEEL 

Ay 1076 ALBERT ST. @© YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 

Export Dept.: Chrysler Bidg., New York 17, N.Y. 


a name you can build on 
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The Traveler's Friend 


NCB rraveLers CHECKS 


They're a welcome sight everywhere— 
readily accepted like cash. You'll never 
be stranded without travel funds if you 
carry safe, spendable National City Bank 
Travelers Checks. If they are lost or 
stolen, you get a full refund. Good on any 
continent in any ocean. Cost 75¢ per $100. 
Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


don’t let DUST and DIRT 
get a grip on your 
plant... < 










4 


vse INVINCIBLE 


VACUUM CLEANERS! 








Only in a clean plant is maximum productiv- 
ity possible. To eliminate industrial dust, dirt, 
and litter, faster and at less cost, specify and 
buy Invincible Industrial Vacuum Cleaners. 
Invincibles clean your entire facilities — 
office, warehouse, factory, lab — make them 
safer, more healthful. 

Write for illustrated booklet — 

"100,000 Invincibles Serving 

American Industry.” 





vacuum cleaner mfg. co. 
DOVER, OHIO 
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EDITOR Lawrence Klein confers with Mrs. Elizabeth Black (left), managing editor, 
and Mrs. Mary Bedell, assistant managing editor, of the Monthly Labor Review. 


How BLS Spreads the Word 


Its Monthly Labor Review gathers statistics and pub- 


lishes them for the guidance of business and labor leaders. 


Coming up is a detailed study of workers. 


The country’s number one recorder 
of labor-management affairs is putting 
the magnifying glass on the American 
worker. Next year, when the scrutiny 
is completed, more will be known than 
ever before about his job, his security, 
how he educates his children, his 
health, and his housing. 

This task is being taken on by a top 
government statistical agency—the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics—which has been 
recording facts and figures on the work- 
ing man for almost 70 years. The de- 
tails will be packaged for viewing in 
BLS’ Monthly Labor Review. 

e Labor Bible—While the subject is 
ambitious, it isn’t any tougher than 
many other projects handled by the 
Monthly Labor Review since its incep- 
tion in 1895, when it first began re- 
cording the history of labor-manage- 
ment relations. Since then, the maga- 
zine has won the label of the “Bible of 
Industrial Relations.” It is: 

¢ Required reading for unions and 
management on collective bargaining. 
Wage rates, contract settlements, in- 
dustrial relations economics, all are 
thoroughly reviewed for the practitioner 
at the bargaining table. 

eA factual and analytical back- 


ground report for executives, labor 
leaders, professionals, and students of 
labor affairs treating all subjects from 
highlights of a major strike to reviews 
of case decisions in the courts. 

e A part of labor-management and 
business contracts, which use the 
Monthly Labor Review as the source 
for figures to which wages and pur 
chasing agreements are tied. 
¢ Readership Survey—These aren’t just 
the idle claims of its editor, BLS Pub- 
lications Director Lawrence Klein, who 
turns out the magazine with a staff of 
six. This week, there are some non- 
BLS figures to show that its reputation 
is well-earned 

The Monthly Labor Review has just 
completed its first readership survey in 
five years, and the burden of the re- 
sponses is that MLR is doing a valu- 
able job. Returns came in from 71% 
of the 510 questionnaires sent out 
among the 8,000 subscribers. 

Replies came from executives of such 
businesses as steel companies, utilities, 
banks, radio stations, and soap makers; 
from international and local unions; 
from college professors and arbitrators; 
from government officials and the press. 
¢ Indispensable—Virtually all agreed 
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with the tenor of one terse reply ot 
Jocal electrical union officer: “An ex- 
cellent job of publishing—otherwise we 
wouldn’t subscribe to it.” 

That’s a particular pride of editor 
Klein. Operating in the government 

ublication field of “give-away” prod- 
ucts, the Monthly Labor Review comes 
with a “for sale only” tag at $6.25 per 
vear or 55¢ a copy through the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. It grosses $60,000 a year— 
one-third more than the cost of print- 
ing—and is the biggest profit-maker of 
all federal monthly publications. Be- 
sides its subscription copies, some 5,000 
single copies are sold annually. 

The 8,000 subscription figure is im- 
pressive because these aren’t individual 
readers; top corporations and unions 
may take single copies that are passed 
among several readers. Of the total 
readership management makes up 54%; 
labor unions, 13.5%; government agen- 
cies, 9%; and schools and colleges, 
8%. The remainder are labor relations 
consultants, the press, and miscellane- 
ous readers. 
¢ Sources of Data—BLS doesn’t supply 
all the information that’s published. 
Part comes from reports by other fed- 
eral agencies, roundups of labor develop- 
ments, and book reviews by staff mem- 
bers, and special articles by outsiders. 
But in each 120-page issue, 50 pages 
are devoted to BLS figures and charts 
on employment and payrolls, labor turn- 
over, earnings and hours of work, con- 
sumer and wholesale prices, strikes, 
and construction. 

These are the figures that are most 
widely used in labor contracts. BLS’ 
consumer’s price index is the basis of 
pay adjustments in contracts tying 
wages to living costs. Many long-term 
government contracts are linked, for 
adjustment, to wholesale price index 
figures. Wages, working hours, and 
employment statistics—broken down by 
industries—are used by management 
and unions in bargaining. 

Additionally, the Review frequently 
gives its statistics and labor-manage- 
ment affairs of the month a background 
of textual reports and analyses. 
¢ Big Projects—The November issue, 
due out next week, is typical: It reports 
on the AFL convention last September; 
discusses a four-year (1950-1954) study 
of the employment of women in fac- 
tories, carries a specialists’ report on 
bargaining in the Northwest lumber 
industry, analyzes welfare and pension 
plans in 17 labor market areas, as well 
as United Mine Workers and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL) welfare funds, and re- 
views labor legislation in this year’s 
state assemblies. 

Besides the ambitious American 
worker report, the Review is working 
on a big January issue celebrating BLS’ 
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7Uth anniversary and a special report on 
labor in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and 
Alaska. This is aimed to coincide with 
the two territories’ drive for statehood 
and with studies of the problem of 
migration from Puerto Rico. 

In 1913, when BLS joined the 
newly formed Labor Dept., the 
Monthly Review developed into the 
reporter of labor facts and events. But 
when Klein took over it got a face 


lifting. 
e Long Road—The Monthly Labor Re- 
view’s make-up and content have 


changed markedly since Congress first 
appropriated funds for a magazine in 
1895. In those days, the Review car- 
ried such reports as a study on how to 
build and use public baths, with a com- 
parison between U.S. and foreign 
baths; and a thorough account of the 
Alaska gold rush, complete with maps 
of dog trails. 

At the age of 37, Klein was called in 
1946 from his job with the Michigan 
Planning Commission to become BLS 
Publications Director. He was also 
handed the job as editor of the Re- 
view, ““because there were no appro- 
priations” for a separate editor. Using 
his earlier newspaper experience, he be- 
gan weeding out the “deadheads” un- 
til he got a “real staff of hustlers.” 

With personnel changes came a new 
look for the Review. It didn’t come 
quickly for, as Klein says, “The bonds 
of tradition are unbelievable in the fed- 
eral government—I was constantly in 
trouble trying to make changes.” But 
after a year he succeeded in enlarging 
the size of the magazine, breaking the 
type into two columns, cutting articles 
down to readable size. 
¢ Rewarded—His efforts paid off when 
the Monthly Labor Review picked up 
awards in 1950 and 1952 at the Ameri- 
can Institute for Graphic Arts for ex- 
cellence of design and typography—the 
only government publication to be so 
honored. Getting away from the 
“heavy, precise, staid governmental 
type” of writing was also a major goal 
for Klein, and though he confesses this 
isn’t always met, his sprightly opening 
report in each issue sets the pace. 

Klein doesn’t operate from an edi- 
tor’s inner sanctum; his office is fre- 
quently the workshop for putting the 
magazine to bed. He does much of 
the reporting on labor himself as a 
leg-man at labor and management con- 
ventions. He has long since become a 
labor expert in his own right. 

Editor Klein still isn’t entirely satis- 
fied with his product, so he set up the 
readership survey to see what changes 
are needed. But he has confidence in 
its value and popularity, and he freely 
predicts: “If I had a full-time promo- 
tion man for Monthly Labor Review, 
I could get the subscriptions up to 
20,000 in no time.” 








This Television is 
for Your Profit 


DIAMOND 


WIRED TELEVISION FOR INDUSTRY) 


“UTILISCOPE: 


“Utiliscope” screen at contro! pulpit of tube mill 
with camera at furnace entrance saves a man. 


“Utiliscope” is strictly a business proposition . . . 
never makes any attempt at entertainment. It 
watches, operations too remote, too inaccessible, 
too hot, too dangerous oF too expensive to observe 
directly. It gives the operator a clear, sharp picture 
of what is happening every instant. And it is rugged 
. . . Stands dirt, heat, vibration, rough handling 
.. . lasts for years with negligible maintenance. 
Probably you have one or more operations where 
the “Utiliscope” will cut costs, improve quality, 
promote safety or increase = 

production. Use the coupon 
to get Bulletin 1136 which con- 
tains numerous suggestions. 
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DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 


LANCASTER, @ ew 
cE N 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Windsor, Ontario 


. j 
nd Specialty Limited 


Since 1903, Diamond has Manufactured 
Quality Equipment for industry 
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...and 


besides 
the 
“good 
5 cent 
cigar’ 







What this country needs—along with 
the 5 cent cigar—is an increase of 20 to 25 percent 

in our selling proficiency. For those in the construction 
industries there is a simple way to effect this increase. Here 
prospecting can be reduced from the hit-or-miss activity it must 
necessarily be in most other businesses. In the booming construction 
industry sales opportunities can be—and are—accurately forecast. 


Firms with a stake in new construction can know in advance where and 
when their best sales opportunities are going to break —can concentrate 
their sales effort on those ready-to-buy prospects that offer maximum profit 
potential, when they use DODGE REPORTS — the one reliable, nationally- 
recognized source of advance building information. This selling service is 
the product of the 1069 man Dodge Field Force that 
combs every local market east of the Rockies. 


With a system of daily Dodge Reports telling just WHAT 
projects are coming up, WHERE they'll be located, 
WHO the key people are and WHEN to take 

sales action, management can put their salesmen 

into direct negotiation with bonafide 

prospects— thereby cutting sales expense, 
increasing chances for higher profits and having 
full control over sales efforts in the field. 


We'll be glad to show you how. Just write 
today for booklet: Dodge Reports, How to 
Use Them Effectively. No obligation of course. 








F.W. DODGE 











DODGE REPORTS 
TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE | 
Dept. B5416, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. t 1 
Timely, accurate news service East of the Rockies ee 
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TREASURERS 
COMPTROLLERS 
SALES MANAGERS 


Don't 
look 


for 
BUSINESS WEEK 


on newsstands... 


Business Week is available only by 
subscription to management men in 
business and industry. This means 
a market of top buying influence for 
your advertising in Business Week. 











Travel expenses con be reimbursed 
efficiently and without cash advances! 
TRAVELETTERS have been used for 60 
yeors by thousands of outstanding 
companies, becouse TRAVELETTERS 

V eliminate expense checks 

V improve expense control 

V lessen internal costs 

V reduce travel expenses 

V increase productive time 

V_ minimize cash advances 


For information write: 






Traveletter Corp., Greenwich, Conn. 
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Pilot Wage Plan 


Hormel’s experiences 
with a guaranteed-wage 
program interests other com- 
panies in 1955 bargaining. 


Operation of a guaranteed-wage pro- 

gram cost Geo. A. Hormel & Co, 
$650,000 for unworked time during 
its fiscal year ended Oct. 31, the com- 
pany reported to employees last week. 
But, Hormel added, the company hasn’t 
revised its thinking on the long-term 
value of a guaranteed wage “just be- 
cause we had a little test of it this 
past year.” 
e “Difficult Year’—Coming at a time 
when employers in auto and other basic 
industries are studying annual-wage de- 
mands (BW-—Nov.27’54,p154), Hor 
mel’s report on its “difficult year” is 
bound to receive close attention. The 
Minnesota meat packer’s guarantee plan 
has been considered a model one for 
two decades; its experiences in adverse 
times may, therefore, be cited when 
management makes decisions at the 
bargaining table in 1955. 

The $650,000 in wages, for an esti- 
mated 400,000 hours not worked, is the 
figure that attracts outside attention. 
But, taken alone, it’s misleading. Hor- 
mel is quick to explain that the $650, 
000 is not a net cost, and the reasons 
have some interest to anyone consider 
ing a position on the annual wage. 

Hormel’s total wages for workers un- 
der the guarantee plan during the fiscal 
year amounted to about $46-million. 
The pay for idle time was less than 
14% of the total wage. Moreover, ac- 
cording to Hormel: 

e If the company had laid of 
workers when it had nothing for them 
to do, its unemployment tax—under 
Minnesota’s merit-rating system—would 
have gone up. The tax would have 
cost the company $350,000 more dur- 
ing the year; as things were, Hormel 
got a relatively low rate because of its 
stable employment record. 

e Additionally, the wage plan 
saved the intangible costs that Hormel 
says are always encountered in laying 
off workers and later recalling them. 
Under its guarantee plan, it always had 
a full crew quickly available, and could 
step up operations on short notice 
whenever it had a chance to do so. It 
never had the worry of finding exper 
enced workers unavailable, and having 
to locate and train new ones. 

H. H. Corey, Hormel’s president, 
told employees that the company felt 
“the first strain of the annual wage 
since 1934,” largely because of a short 
age of hogs (BW—Apr.10’54,p166). 
¢Less for Employees—While en 
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ployees didn’t lose wages because of the 
company’s “difficult year,” they re- 
ceived the smallest profit-sharing or 
‘joint earnings” payment in the 15 
years that a sharing plan has been in 
effect. The Hormel plan provides that 
all income after expenses, other than 
wages and salaries, goes into a joint- 
earnings fund, to be divided between 
employees and stockholders at the end 
of each year. 

In the 1952-53 fiscal year, employees 
divided $2-million, over and above their 
wage and salary total. The record high 
was $2.4-million in 1948. In the fiscal 
year just closed, despite a percentage 
arrangement that gives workers a bigger 
cut of profits in lean years than in fat 
ones, employees had just $379,565 to 
divide up. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Wage negotiations are under way be- 
tween the United Auto Workers (CIO) 
and North American Aviation, Inc. 
UAW demands a 10¢ raise, a full 
union shop, and various “fringe” in- 
creases. The union-shop demand was 
a key issue—on which UAW lost—in 
the union’s 54-day strike against North 
American a year ago (BW—Dec.19’54, 
pl64). 
@ 
Auto pensioners, particularly those re- 


| tired from Ford Motor Co. plants, are 


being briefed by UAW on the union’s 
annual-wage and pension demands. AI- 
though UAW denied there is “special 
significance” in meetings of retired 
members now being held in Detroit, 
observers there see a possibility that 
UAW plans to enlist the pensioners’ 
aid in next year’s bargaining (BW— 
Apr.17’54,p158). 

e 
A mutual-aid pact is being negotiated 
by the United Steelworkers (CIO) and 
the Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL), 
to augment their no-raiding agreement 
signed in June. Despite past rumors 
that USW, the Teamsters, and the 
United Mine Workers plan a close al- 
liance, a high Teamster official, Einar 
Mohn, commented that there is ‘“abso- 
lutely no possibility” of a merger with 
USW and UMW, or of the Teamsters 
uitting AFL. According to Mohn, 
the mutual-aid pact is “only what it 
says, and no more.” 

- 
Resignation of Whitley P. McCoy as 
director of the Federal Mediation & 
Conciliation Service was announced 
last week. Clyde Mills, a veteran in 
FMCS staff ranks, was named acting 
director. Joseph Finnegan, a New 
York attorney (BW-—Jul.3’54,p92), is 
still considered likely to get the top 
federal mediation job early in 1955. 
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Another problem is solved by 
Mosinee Industrial Paper 


Low-cost, one-trip, one-use grain doors employ MOSINEE 
SCRIMTEX®, a tougher industrial paper with “built-in” 
glass fiber reinforcement, to protect grain shipments. 


Use of SCRIMTEX® in a one-trip, one-use grain door is another ex- 
ample of how Mosinee meets customers’ problems and requirements 
with specialized papers, 
SCRIMTEX® is tough, 

High tensile glass fiber rein- 
forcement is “built-in” as part 
of the paper itself — not lam- 
inated. It is not affected by 
temperature extremes, retains 
ductile strength even at -50°, 
It is lighter and easier to use, 
yet SCRIMTEX® gives the 
same protection as heavier, 
more costly wooden retainers. 
Because of its high tear- 
strength and high puncture re- 
sistance, SCRIMTEX® is the 
answer to many packaging and 
other industrial problems. For 
further information on specific 
applications, contact: 





MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
Dept. B, Mosinee, Wisconsin 





Disposable, reinforced fiber 
grain door* employs a new 
technique and SCRIMTEX® 
to reduce doorway pressure 
.. + leakage . . . effects of 
heat and cold . . . damage 
to car walls and posts. 





*GRAINTAINR (trade mark) is a product of A. J. Gerrard & Co., Melrose Park, Ill. 
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... for working capital, additional 
plant and equipment or to refund 
existing bank loans. Discuss your 
needs with us without obligation. 
Write today for our informative 
booklet describing methods of long- 
term financing, mergers and the sale 
of closely-owned corporations. 


W.T.GRimM & Go. 
INSTITUTIONAL INVESTMENTS 


SPECIALISTS IN THE NEGOTIATION OF 
DIRECT PLACEMENT LOANS @ MERGERS 
SALE OF COMPANIES 
231S.LASALLE ST. 714 W.OvyYmPic BLvo 
CHicaco 4. Los ANGELES 15. 


ILLINOIS CALIFORNIA 
FINANCIAL 6-5265 PRosPEcT 3809 





MAKE 2 HANDS 


DO THE WORK OF 3 


with 


MAGNA-TIP 















In assembly operations, 
power screwdrivers 
equipped with Magna 
(magnetic) screw 
and-nut holding 
accessories will 
. give your workers 
>> athird hand! High 
energy permanent 
magnet holds 
screw. One hand controls 
both screw and screw- 
driver. Leaves other hand 
free to hold job. 


Check with your produc- 
tion men about these in- 
genious cost cutters. Ask 
your power screwdriver 
salesman to show you 
these handy Magna-Tip 
accessories, 








t. 35F. 
agna- 


New Manual ready; write 
Complete information on 


Tip Bit Holders, Finders, Sockets, 
and Hand Screwdrivers. na 
Driver Corp., 779 Washington St.,, 
Buffalo 3, New York. 
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The bull market's postelection surge has widened the 
gap between STOCK PRICES... 





.and BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Business :.. Index 


Two Trends: Both Going Up 


As the chart above shows, the up- 
swept bull market has left business ac- 
tivity further behind since Election Day. 
But supporters of the bull movement 
aren't looking so much at the gap be- 
tween the two indexes—they are gazing 
rather at the parallel pickup in business 
activity since October (bottom line). 

For them the question is: If the mar- 

ket boomed when business activity was 
stagnating or falling off, what will it do 
when business goes up like that? 
e Signs of Times—The performance of 
the stock price index hasn’t softened the 
heart of the confirmed bears, but it has 
lured away some of the half-believers 
around them. As bulls see it, these fac- 
tors in the postelection market are con- 
vincing: 

¢ Profit-taking, such as that of last 
week, has been well absorbed by the 
market. Heavy waves of selling have 
often been offset by a flood of buy or- 
ders on the same day. 

e Trading volume has been the 
heaviest in years. Despite churnings 
during days of 3-million or more shares, 
the market has, more often than not, 
ended these days with a net rise. 

¢ Tax selling usually gets into full 
swing at about this time, but it has 
been much less than normal. 

e Now the rail index has started 
upward, too, moving into the highest 
ground since 1930 (page 129). 

¢ Institutional support has an- 
swered doubts about what would hap- 
pen when many high-grade stock yields 
dropped near those of high-grade cor- 


porate bonds. Life insurance compa- 
nies, for example, are back in the market 
on the largest scale since midsummer. 

e Increased dividends and yearend 

extras have been a strong prop to the 
market in many cases. 
e On the Other Hand—The hard-core 
bears, too, are reading omens into the 
market’s performance—omens that sup- 
port their dim view of the future: 


e It’s harder and harder to find 
“good” common stocks with good yields 
(BW—Dec.4’54,p43). Some blue chips 
yield less than 1% now, and many 


7 ¢ 


less than 2 This situation has bears 
looking over their shoulders at 1929. 

e Signs of speculation, in blue 
chips as well as low-priced shares, are 


increasing. Customers’ net debit bal- 
ances rose in November for the eighth 


straight month. Insofar as this reflects 
increase in trading on margin, bears 
regard this, too, as a sign of 1929-type 
weakness. 
¢ Business Activity—Bulls feel, though, 
that the behavior of the business index 
gives them the last word. You even hear 
talk about “eliminating the business 
cycle.” Forecasts of business, up to mid- 
1955 at least, seem to back bullish senti- 
ment. Consumer spending, over-all pro- 
duction, sales, and earnings are all 
expected to rise somewhat. The inven- 
tory correction held responsible for the 
20-month slump is considered over. 
All the cynics can do is point out that 
two of the factors cast as mainstays of 
1955 business—autos and homebuilding 
—are vulnerable to public whim and 
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BUSINESS 





could therefore weaken. The third fac- 
tor is public works. 

Bulls are confident, however, that the 
Administration’s policies will sustain 
business revival, through easier mort- 
gage terms under the new housing act, 
dividend tax relief, fast tax write-offs, 
stockpiling of materials, and money 
management to keep credit plentiful. 

e Federal Action—Two recent moves 
by the government have reinforced busi- 





ness confidence: (1) The Treasury’s ac- 
tion in staying out of the long-term 
money market in its latest refinancing 
(BW—Nov.27’54,p151), and (2) pro- 












Railway shares—long the laggards in 
the stock market rise of the past 15 
nonths—steamed into the spotlight on 
he Big Board this week. 

Standard & Poor’s index of 20 rail 
tocks chugged upward into new high 
‘round for the current movement. The 
neasure (with 1926 = 100) rose to 
around 87.0, the best in 23 years. The 





nouncements this week that defense 
spending would probably run a little 
higher in the next fiscal year than in 
this one. 

At the same time, Wall Street hears 
rumors that the Federal Reserve may 
raise margin requirements so as to 
dampen over-enthusiasm in the market. 
The Fed, however, has given no clue. 
The Administration’s only reference to 
the situation has been Treasury Sccy. 
George Humphrey’s comment this week 
that there is “nothing at this time the 
government should do” about the high 
level of stock prices. 


The Rail Shares Come to Life 


up in 1929, but the rail stocks, despite 
a bold upward thrust by many issues 
since Election Day last month (tabula- 
tion below), have still traveled less than 
half way to the 167.8 peak recorded a 
quarter century ago. 

Advances in many of the lower- 
priced rail shares indicate there is 
money in Wall Street willing to take a 
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Stores, factories, offices, warehouses— 
Butler buildings meet a wide range of 
needs. Do a better job for far less money. 


by BUTLER 
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REVOLVATOR 
RED-GIANT 


features 


Safety-Ease 


Durability — built in by 50 
years of Revolvator Co. expe- 
rience—is still the funda- 
mental of the Red Giant lif- 
truck line. Maneuverability, 
plus the safety of their exclu- 
sive double stroke mechanism. 
make the models shown leaders 
in their fields. There is a Red 
Giant liftruck available for 
every use—for every capacity. 











Write for the full facts today. 





WHEN BUSINESSMEN WANT BUSINESS 
NEWS THEY RUN TO BUSINESS WEEK 











NEW way to ship 
GLASS and FRAGILE PRODUCTS 
... Economically! 


PRE-FORMED PACKAGING provides complete IN-CARTON 
suspension. . . fits contour of individual item. Made 
in easy-to-use rolls and precut lengths and widths. 
SUS-RAP is used by many of America’s largest manu- 
facturers to ship: 

eepomoens WINDSHIELDS @ MIRRORS 

CLOCKS NEON and PLASTIC SIGNS 

@ GLASS REFRIGERATION SHELVES @ MARBLE 

St @ STOVE TOPS @ PORCELANIZED 

PANELS @ TV WINDOWS @ HOLLOWARE @ 
SUS-RAP is engineered to your 
For Complete Information MAIL COUPON TODAY! 











a an op pe oh we Ee th 
; VANANT CO., Inc. 1983 S. Allis St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. | 
; Gentlemen: ' 
1 We want to know more about SUS-RAP. ! 
; ( ) Send literature ( ) Have representative call! 
| Name ; 

1 
| Company ' 
: | 

1 

' 





VANANT 


OMPANY INC 











Real Estate Man on Wheels 


LA JOLLA, CALIF.—For the past 
few weeks, Willis Allen—a mobile mort- 
gage man (picture, above)—has taken to 
the field with an office on wheels to 
eliminate the fuss and expense of open- 
ing branch real estate offices. 

Local papers, following Allen’s sales 
junkets into fashionable Rancho Santa 
Fe, Chula Vista, and Mount Helix, 
say the office on wheels might revolu- 
tionize the property selling trade on 
the west coast. 

So far this year, Allen’s firm (Willis 
M. Allen Co.—real estate, insurance, 
mortgages, loans) has written more than 
$4-million in mortgages. The average 
property tag runs from $18,500 to 
$30,000, with big deals going up to 
$150,000. 

Because of this small-scale property 
boom, Allen figured he should open up 
some branch offices in the areas where 
the sales were heaviest. But the prob- 
lem of duplicate rentals, payrolls, and 
overhead for the offices was too much. 
So a German Volkswagen bus was or- 
dered and decorated in true office style. 
Not wanting to be a foot-in-the-door 
salesman, Allen rings doorbells and in- 
vites clients into the “driveway office.” 


The interior is complete with secretary, 
forms to fill, overstuffed furniture, and 
a phone. 


Refinery or Refinement 
DELAWARE CITY-The New 


Castle County Levy Court has a tough 
problem to crack in a proposed rezon- 
ing move. 

An oil company wants to build a 
$100-million refinery on a 4,000-acre 
tract on the outskirts of the city. Ordi- 
narily this would be a good thing-a 
boost for the local economy. But little 
King’s College—an educational _land- 
mark—might have to move out if the 
oil company (Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co.) moves in. King’s College off- 
cials say their lamp of learning “would 
be snuffed because the refinery would 
surround two of their main tracts of 
land. There is already evidence of a 
downturn in freshman enrollment for 
next year. 

Tide Water says it wants to come to 
Delaware—but as a welcome member of 
the community. Oil engineers say they 
have spent nearly $250,000 in studies 
for the selection of the right refinery 
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Conveyor rolls made of Armco ZINCGRIP Tubing resist corrosion, last longer. 


Armco ZINCGRIP Tubing gives your product 


all-around rust protection 


(even the weld is specially zinc-coated) 


Chances are you know how welded steel tubing per- 
mits more modern designs for many products. But 
maybe you haven’t considered tubing because your 
product needs rust protection. 


Now you can get Armco Welded Steel Tubing made You have to look closely to see the faint line where Armco ZINCGRIP 
of ZINCGRIP, a special steel coated on both sides —_ “tee! Tubing hes been welded. This seam Is specially coated against rust 
with zinc by a patented process. This zinc coating 

i j = ’ ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
provides protection from rust—it won't peel or flake 644 Cortle Strest, Middictows, Obie 
in severe working. Even the welding flash is planed é‘ 

“ ‘ i . (_] Send me data on Armco ZINCGRIP Tubing. 

away and a new zinc coating applied to form an almost 


oe eee (-] Where can I buy conveyor systems with rolls made of 
invisible seam. Armco ZINCGRIP? 


Name 


Address 


For further information on how this new tubing can 
reduce your manufacturing costs and assure complete 
rust protection for your products, mail the coupon. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


MCO DRAINAGE & M L PRODUCTS, IN « THE ARMCO INTERNATIODR CORPORATION 








FOR OVER 40 YEARS... 
AMERICA’S MOST USED BOND PAPER 








spot. They maintain that modern tre- 
fineries are cleanly operated and are 
not a community nuisance. 


Sales Saw 
WORCESTER, MASS. — Nearly 


two years ago (BW-—Jan.10’53,p78), 
U. H. Sawyer was forced to move his 
big lumber yard to make way for traffic 
improvement projects. He didn’t know 
where. to take his stacks of wood for a 
new site, so he sent out 12,000 post- 
cards to customers—asking where they 
would like to do their lumber shop- 
ping. 

Most of the replies said, “We don’t 
care—as long as there is plenty of space 
for parking.’”” Now, Sawyer has a new 
place with acres of parking space, but 
another question had popped up. What 
was the best time for customers to 
shop? 

So 12,000 postcards went out again, 
and Sawyer is gearing his time clocks to 
fit these conclusions: 

¢ Nobody wants to shop on Satur- 
day nights. (Only one customer asked 
for that.) 

e Most people want a long day- 


time spread for shopping. (Sawyer's 
hours are now reset for 8 a.m. to 6 
p-m. ) 

¢A lot wanted the place to be 
open more than one evening a week. 
First choice was Wednesday when most 
of the city’s stores are open. Friday 
night got a big play—but Sawyer says 


Friday night business doesn’t match 
the heavy \ 


Traffic Scouts 
ROCHESTER —City officials are 


taking a few pages from local football 


coaches’ notebooks by shooting 16 mm. 
movies of holiday traffic “plays.” 

Police have a camera set up on a 
truck to shoot picture series at problem 
intersections during rush hours. The 
movies are taken after dark, but sensi- 
tive Eastman Kodak Co. film is catch- 
ing automotive end runs and quarter- 
back sneaks the act. 

Some of the pictures taken at one 


downtown intersection caused immedi- 
ate banning of left turns. It was rte- 
vealed that the turns were slowing the 
trafhc flow for several blocks. 


Update 
PITTSBURGH-Two months ago, 


a storm-chased international airliner 
put into Pittsburgh Airport. ‘There 
were no customs officials, so the pas- 
sengers had to stay on board until 
skies cleared (BW —Oct.16’54,p75). 
Now, the airport is equipped to make 
passengers comfortable in an_ isolated 
section of the main building. But Pitts 
burgh is still not a port of entry. 
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Pump Shafts Machined and Hardened 
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Acme-Gridley 
No.1 











Tocco 
Motor 
Genera- 
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TOCCO 
Acme-Gridley Control 


No. 2 Station 





























Acme-Gridley 
No. 3 











Plan view of TOCCO-equipped automatic bar machine 
installation for hardening collars on vane pump shafts. 








with TOCCO Induction Heating 


TOCCO-equipped 8-spindle Acme-Gridley Bar 
Automatics at a large automotive manufac- 
turer’s plant produce vane pump shafts for power 
steering units in one completely automatic 
operation!* No handling—no hardening cost 
except power! 


A TOCCO inductor, mounted at one station of 
each automatic, hardens collars on pump shafts 
after they have been completely machined at pre- 
ceding stations on the same machine. Each in- 
stallation consists of 3 automatic machines 
equipped with inductor coils powered by a 50 


KW, 10,000 cycle TOCCO unit. Production 
from each installation is 360 shafts per hour. 


Shafts are made of C 1144 and only the collar is 
hardened to prevent scoring the seal. TOCCO’s 
rapid heating confines the hardened area to the 
surface of the collar leaving the rest of the shaft 
unaffected. 


If your products or their components re- 
quire heat treating, soldering, brazing or heat- 
ing for forging, it will pay you to investigate 
TOCCO for better, faster production at lower 
unit Costs. 


*A Patented Process 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 





eee Mail Coupon Today 


| NEW FREE ph tue onto cranxsnarr co. 


BULLETIN Dept.W-12,Cleveland 1, Ohio 





Heat Treating.” 


Name 


Position 











Company. 
Address. 


Se 








Please send copy of “Typical Results 
of TOCCO Induction Hardening and 
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Your business is in the Age of Electronics 





Cummins Engine Company, Inc. employs -hp- electronic counters in numerous 
ways. One is precision measurement of R.P.M. in new diesel engine turbo super- 


charger. The -hp- counter will measure accurately to 6,000,000 R. P.M. 


Electronic Counters—new, easy way industry 
makes precision measurements better, faster 


Pressure, low, velocity, r.p.m., quantity, 
viscosity, time interval—these are but a 
few production and research measure- 
ments new electronic counters make with 
hitherto unattainable speed and accuracy. 

You do not need highly trained tech- 
nicians to operate -/p- electronic count- 
ers. Nor is an elaborate and expensive 
instrument setup required. Reading an 
-hp- counter is like reading numbers on 
a license plate. Results appear in direct 
numerical form, complete even to auto- 
matic illuminated decimal. 

-hp- 522B Electronic Counter shown 


here is but one of 10 -/p- counters, scalers 
or converters for research and industrial 
use, and one of over 250 different electronic 
test instruments Hewlett-Packard builds. 
Throughout industry and science, men 
are finding these instruments a better, 
faster way of obtaining engineering and 
manufacturing information. 

Correct application is of course of first 
importance; and this is where your -A/p- 
field engineer can help most. If there are 
measurements you would like made more 
swiftly, simply or accurately, please write 
us about them. 





Time interval. Time measurement of ex. 
treme accuracy is required in design and 
manufacture of automotive electrical systems, 
calculation equipment, automatic devices, 
etc. -hp- electronic counters measure intervals 
as microscopic as 1/1,000,000 second, as long 
as 100 days. 





Pressure. |n hydraulic and pneumatic equip- 
ment, pressures must be known exactly. To- 
gether with a simple transducer converting 
pressure to electric signals, -hp- counters 
read even most minute pressures directly, 
instantly; determine pressures at remote 
or hazardous points. 





Viscosity. -hp- electronic counters and -hp- 
photo tubes work as a team to give instant 
viscosity data. Measurements are made by 
reading time of fall of free object through 
liquid under test. Counter reads time directly 
in seconds or milliseconds. Velocity measure- 
ments are also made this easy, accurate way. 





LEADER IN 
ELECTRONIC MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD 


FIELD ENGINEERS SERVING ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


275 PAGE MILL ROAD > 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 2108 
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Think twice before you let your best friend name you as executor of 
his estate. No doubt it’s an honor, but it could turn out to be a full-time job. 


On the other hand, it could be fairly simple. 


Best way to decide how much is required of you is to see the will. 
If you can’t do that, question your friend on the nature and extent of his 
estate, the problems you may run up against, and what he would expect 
you to do. Find out what general and investment powers he will give you. 
(These generally are limited by state law, unless the will provides otherwise.) 


All these factors will give you an idea how deeply you will be involved 
in this particular estate. 


An executor has great responsibility. And he can’t shuek it off on 
those he gets to help him, such as attorneys or trust institutions. He has 
the complete custody and control of all the estate’s property. If things go 
wrong in its administration, he may be personally liable and can be penalized. 


The executor’s legal job is (1) to marshal the assets of the estate for 
distribution, according to the provisions of the will; and (2) to pay the 
decedent’s debts from the estate. 


With this go all the duties of management—collecting income, selling 
property, possibly even running the decedent’s business. It will pay you 
to concentrate on it; carelessness can catch up with you. Here’s an example: 


A man left a car valued at $800 at his death. But the executor didn’t 
sell the car until three years later. By that time, he could get only $200 
for it. Result: The executor had'to ante up the $600 difference to the estate. 


Remember, too, that you’ll be running a risk if, as executor, you get 
someone else to act for you. His mismanagement of an estate for which 
you are executor will kick back on you. You'll have to pay for any losses. 


Likewise, you are personally liable for negligent actions committed 
by anyone else involved with the estate. However, if you are blameless and 
you have to pay up for someone else’s mistakes, you have the right to reim- 
bursement from the estate. 


But what if the estate’s assets have already been distributed, or are 
not sufficient to meet the claim? Then you're really in trouble: The pay-out 
comes from your pocketbook. 


A recent case shows how rough this can be: An estate included the 
decedent’s garage business, which was run by an employee. A deliveryman 
was hurt at the garage. But he didn’t bring suit until after all the estate’s 
assets were distributed. Then he sued the executor personally, rather than 
the estate. And the executor was tagged with an $87,000 judgment. 


Watch out, too, for the estate’s tax bill. The law says that if an executor 
pays any of the estate’s debts, leaves no money to pay the taxes, he is liable 
personally for those taxes up to the amount of the debt pay-out. 


Some of these examples are extreme, to be sure. But they underline 
the importance of not accepting your role as an executor lightly, without 
looking carefully into what’s involved. 


Don’t turn the job down simply because it is a burden. Your friend 
has picked you, first, because he considers you a real friend, and second, 
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BUSINESS WEEK because he feels you can do the best job for his family. So your concern 
DEC. 11, 1954 for the welfare of his family should carry weight in your decision. 





What if you are also asked to act as a trustee? You’re held to many 
of the same rules that you are as an executor. In addition, a trustee’s job 
can last for a lifetime, while an executor’s is usually for a short period. 


For either job, the law provides for compensation—the executor 
or trustee usually gets paid a percentage of the capital or income of the 
estate. And if you’re named to either job without your knowledge, you can 
always refuse it at the probate of the will a 


—oe— 


The fanciest packaging ever will be available if you’re planning to give 
liquor as business or personal Christmas gifts. More brands are showing 
up with decanters; an even greater number—ranging from cordials and gin 
to vodka and prepared cocktails—will be packed in holiday cartons. 


Most of the whiskey in decanters will be the expensive bonded and 
straight bourbons; only a few blends will use them. Four brands, including 
a major blend, will have available a metal “server” surrounding the base 
of the bottle. Three of the brands charge extra for it, the other one doesn’t. 


Remember that liquor stores will usually give you a discount if you 
buy liquor in quantity. Or instead, you might prefer to have the store gift- 
wrap and deliver the bottles individually. 

A word of warning: Don’t give liquor unless you are sure the recipient 
approves of drinking—he won’t be complimented if he doesn’t. If he does “ps 
drink, try to send his favorite beverage. If you don’t know, don’t worry. “ 


He can always use the liquor in entertaining. = 
oan 1€ 

new 

Your young male relatives interested in getting into the new U. S. Air new, 
Force Academy should start moving. Classes formally begin July 11, 1955, the « 
at Denver’s Lowry Air Force Base, pending completion of the permanent life « 
academy home near Colorado Springs. isi 
First step is to get the catalogue, just issued, from the Air Force veni 
Academy Appointment Branch, HQ, U. S. Air Force, Washington 25, D. C. oo 
It gives the competitive lists available for applicants. 
The opening class will have slightly more than 300 cadets. That’s sate 
about 5% of those who manage to get on the competitive lists. Sons of sae 
ac 


Medal of Honor winners can get in on a noncompetitive basis if they qualify 
physically and educationally. 
—oe— 

Buy your Christmas tree early and expect to pay 20% to 30% more 
than last year. It looks as if demand for good quality trees will exceed 
supply. Best buy: a double-fir Nova Scotia balsam; its thick, heavy needles The 
won’t fall off as easily as those of the domestic, single-fir varieties. 


Keep the tree standing in a cool place with plenty of air. When set 


up, add a little sugar water in the base to help preserve it. a 

—-e— Atlanta 

66 Luck 

Holiday vacationers in the Southwest will find of interest The Giant Cypress 

Cactus Forest and Its World, by Paul Griswold Howes (Duell, Sloan & Memeb 

s orth 

PAGE 136 Pearce-Little Brown; $7.50). Memphi 
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One out of every five machine tools and metal-forming equipment units in America’s metalworking 
industry is over 20 years old. More than half of the nation’s machine tools are at least ten years old. 


SEVENTH “AMERICAN MACHINIST” INVENTORY OF 
METALWORKING EQUIPMENT 


how PAY D” helps you 


acquire modern machine tools 


C.1.T. Corporation’s new “PAY D” Plan (*Pay-As-You- Depreciate’’) 
can help you replace your inefficient or obsolete tools—on a sensible 
basis that is tied directly to the fast, favorable depreciation aspects 
of the new tax law. 

Don’t put off replacing old machinery. Overage units eat away 
at net profits with inefficient production and costly maintenance. 
Now the purchase of new, profit-making equipment is much easier. 


Here is how ““PAY D” works. 


“PAYD” parallels your depreciation useful life of the machinery or equipment. Terms are 
schedules now ten years on machine tools. 
When you use ane Pas D” Plan, you pay for your. PAYD” finance charge 
new equipment with installments geared to your 
new, fast depreciation allowance schedules. 70% of | The finance charge is 4.25% for each year of the 
the depreciation can be taken in the first half of the term computed on the original unpaid balance. 
life of your new equipment. Your ““PAYD” install- 
ments are arranged to meet this new, more con- 
venient timetable. 


Consult with financing specialists 


In addition to machine tools, the ““PAYD” Plan 

covers construction equipment and other cost-cutting 

New “PAY D” long terms machinery. C.I.T. Corporation has been rendering 
The “PAYD” Plan extends the time of financing on _ financing service to every phase of industry for 46 
machine tools and many other kinds of profit-making —_ years. Let one of our representatives put this ex- 
machinery. Often the terms will match the entire _ perience to work for you. Write or call. 


C. [.'T. CORPORATION 


The Wholly-owned Industrial Financing Subsidiary of C.I. T. Financial Corporation 
Capital and Surplus over $195,000,000 





DIVISIONAL OFFICES 





Atlanta Chicago Cleveland Houston Los Angeles 

66 Luckie Street, N. W. 221 N. LaSalle Street 750 Leader Building 1100 E. Holcombe Blvd. 416 W. 8th Street 
Cypress 8621 Randolph 6-8580 Main 1-4824 Lynchburg 3921 Michigan 9873 
Memphis New York Philadelphia Portland, Ore. San Francisco 

8 North Third Street 390 Fourth Avenue 1530 Chestnut Street Equitable Building 660 Market Street 


Memphis 5-6795 MUrray Hill 3-6400 Rittenhouse 6-8180 Capitol 9721 Yukon 6-5454 











Look underneath — you can 
see why Magcoa truck Dockboards 
perform better ... last longer! 


Here’s another Magcoa feature that 
insures better performance, longer Dock- 
board life on your truck dock: the 714- 
inch safety angle. 

It fits snug in the narrow gap which 
results when you back into the dock and 
set your brakes; no need to move truck 
or trailer a second time. This rugged 
safety angle is precision welded on ail 
four sides; it holds up, won’t crush or 
break. Spindly channel legs and other 
fragile locking devices can’t take this 
kind of rough treatment. 

Write today for new bulletin, ‘‘Look 
Into And Under Magcoa Dockboards,” 


e 

$ For your free copy of the new bulletin, ‘‘Look 
$ Into And Under Magcoa Dockboards,"’ clip this 
@ coupon to your business letterhead, print your 
@ name clearly ...and mail to— 


J 

; MAGNESIUM COMPANY 
MATERIALS HANDLING DIV, 

: OF AMERICA EAST CHICAGO 16, IND. 

SOOSCOOOOEOOOO OOOOH OOOO OOOO OOOOOO® 


"See Clues on page 150 


é for maintenance jobs! 


ia 
PLyw00D 


er dealer 


Buy Only OFPA-Grademarked Panels 


Lower for the Consumer 


The spread between the purchasing 
power of the dollar at retail and at whole- 
sale has in general been widening since 
the beginning of 1952. While the value 
of the retail dollar has shown an almost 
steady decline for most of this period, 
the value of the wholesale dollar has 
moved upward and stayed there. In the 
past three months, there has been some 


increase in the value of the retail dollar, 
but the sharper upward movement in 
the wholesale dollar has kept the gap 
large. 

In October, 1954, the consumer’s dol- 
lar bought only 87.3¢ worth of goods in 
terms of a 1947-49 dollar; the whole 
saler’s dollar, on the other hand, was 
buying 91.2¢- worth. 


The Pinch Should Ease Soon 


At-the end of October, U.S. copper 
stocks had dipped to an all-time low of 
32,515 tons—down 74.1% from the 
1954 high reached in March. ‘The steep 
decline resulted from increased demand 
and strike-curtailed output. The gov- 


ernment has also been stockpiling cop- 

pes but recently it has released some 

m the stockpile to ease the short 
supply. 

oduction of crude copper reached 

a low of 52,825 tons in August, and as 
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BY THE MAKERS OF RELIANCE Vs 
ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVES 


ELECTRIC 









deliveries from September to October 
pared stocks one-third. 

Now that the strikes have been set- 
tled, improvement should be in sight by 
the turn of the year. 


a result, refined copper production 
dipped 15.4% from August to Septem- 
ber. Though production of both crude 
and refined copper edged upward 
slightly in October, an 18% increase in 


























SPEED INDICATOR 
SAFEGUARDS 
COSTLY MACHINERY 
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COMPLETE! 
(LESS, IN QUANTITIES 
OF TWO OR MORE) 
dol- In recent weeks, as industrial activity ing increased usage by steel producers. 
Sin | began to pick up, electric power output and ‘the automobile industry, as well as 
ole | set record after record. Other produc- some increase in household consump- 
was | tion indicators have faltered from time tion. September set a record for indus- 
to time throughout the year, but electric _ trial power sales, and October will prob- 
wer distribution has maintained a ably prove to have chalked up another . 
igh rate and never once dipped below peak. With rising business activity, in- 
1953 levels. dications are that November will also 
The gains over 1953 have grown show an increase over September and 
larger since the end of summer, reflect- October in industry. 
Thousands Gas-Fired Furnace... | 
of Units IMPROVES quantity and quality of 
bk oe , machine output. 
... Shipments Are at a Peak DETECTS machine troubles before 
60 — costly repairs become necessary. 
REDUCES spoilage of materials in 
process. 
This sturdy instrument precision-meas- 
ures speeds between 100 and 5000 
rpm. Indicator may be mounted in a 
1953 remote location. Scales available for 
Data: Bureau of the Census and Fuel Oil & Oil Heat“ OBUSINESS WEEK functions of rpm., such as feet per 
minute or pieces per hour. For full 
information, write for Bulletin A-2406. 
7 s { * A-125 
Gas Gains or Home Heating Builders of the Tools of Automation 
October shipments of gas-fired fur- sales of heating plants, oil-fired burner a E L : A ie C E 
naces (forced warm air and gravity sales have also been good, but the rate 
- opes) came to a record 77,300 units— of growth has not been as swift. The ELECTRIC AND 
6% above October, 1953. For the boost in shipments of gas-fired equip- 
a first 10 months of this year, 531,000 ment indicates a general high demand ENGINEERING CO. 
units were shipped —a mise of 21.5% for gas asa heating fuel. Pipelines are | 1069!vanhoeRoad + Cleveland 10, Ohio 
= above the corresponding period last year, servicing new areas, and larger supplies | oe Ses 
p - With the building boom pushing up are reaching areas already served. Sales Offices in Principal Cities | 
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The Atom Works for Industry 


In the few short years since industry 
has had a chance to tinker with the 
products of the atomic. reactor, it has 
come up with enough new applications 
—according to an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission tally—to save itself $100-million 
a year. 

The chart (right) mentions two 
familiar applications—thickness gauges 
and isotope tracers—and a third that is 
coming—polymerization. There are a 
number of others: 

¢ In the food industry, processors 
are studying the uses of radiation in 
such perishables as meats and vege- 
tables. Radiation may eliminate the 
need for refrigeration. At least, it will 
lengthen the time that food can be 
stored without refrigeration. The Army 
Quartermaster Corps is testing some of 
this food (BW—Aug.21’54,p96). 

¢ In the drug industry, much the 
same kind of work is being done with 
heat-sensitive pharmaceuticals. High 
temperatures cannot be used to sterilize 
these drugs because they will not sur- 
vive the high heats. Radiation may be 
used instead to sterilize at normal tem- 
peratures. 

¢« Auto companies and oil com- 
panies use radioactive elements to meas- 
ure engine wear. Foundries use them to 
test the structure of castings. 
¢ Byproducts First—But these applica- 
tions, plus others that have come along 
in recent months, only scratch the jur- 
face. In 10 years, says one AEC man, 
industry savings from reactor products 
should expand to 10 times $100-million. 

This $1-billion—which could turn out 
to be a conservative estimate—won’t 
come in the most talked-about of the 
atomic energy field—nuclear power. 
Rather, it will spring from atomic 
power’s byproducts. 

Why? As most experts in the atomic 
energy field see it, it will take most of 
10 years to check out the various reac- 
tors that are capable of producing the 
energy to drive a power plant’s turbines. 
Then, when practice has narrowed the 
choice to the best types, they will go 
to work to supplement existing power 
plants, not to replace them. 

Meanwhile, these experimental power 
plants will be producing byproducts. 
So will the new research reactors. In 
the years ahead, industry will have 
an increasing quantity of reactor by- 


products. 
¢ What They Are—What are the by- 
products? They are radioisotypes— 


elements that have been made radio- 
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It controls the thickness 
of many kinds of coatings 
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Here Are Some Familiar Applications 







A substance can be bombarded with gamma 
rays. Then it develops new properties, new uses 
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It traces such things 
as liquid flow 
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active by exposure to the reactor. Take 
cobalt 59, for example, put it in the re- 
actor, and—under bombardment—it be- 
comes cobalt 60, a metal that gives off 
radioactive rays. It emits this energy in 


three forms: alpha particles, beta pat- 
ticles, and gamma rays. 

The alpha particles are heavy. They 
will travel only an inch or so in air be- 
fore they get tired. They won't travel 
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UNBRAKO SOCKET HEAD CAP SCREWS COME KING SIZE 


The advantages of UNBRAKO screws are well known. They are so strong that three 
UNBRAKOs will often do the job of five ordinary screws. Thus they save weight, save on 
the number of screws you buy, save on the production operations you perform. These 
same advantages are now available in upset-forged UNBRAKO giants—cap screws 1% 
inches through 3 inches in diameter, with lengths from 2 inches to 36 inches or longer. 
They have fully formed threads, uniform sockets, unbroken flow lines for greater fatigue 
strength. The application shown here is a centrifugal casting machine, on which 12 
UnBRAKOs hold so tightly there is no seepage of molten metal. UNBRAKO giants are avail- 
able through your favorite industrial distributor, or write for Bulletin 2002. STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION SP JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 








““OUR 
JANITROLS 





In addition to this substantial 
savings over the oil-fired 
steam heating used 
previously, Janitrol Unit 
Heaters brought new comfort 
into Mr. Mayle’s plant. 
Bothersome drafts were 
eliminated; blower unit 
heaters tempered the outside 
air; even, zoned comfort 

was obtained. 


Here, Janitrol engineering- 
representatives integrated 
and balanced the equipment 
to meet a specific problem. 
The experience of these men 
is available to assist you. 

For assistance, write, 
without obligation. 


anitrol 


HEATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING 
———e DIVISION 
SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
IN CANADA: ALVAR SIMPSON LTD., TORONTO 13 











ALSO MAKERS OF ‘SURFACE’ INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


KATHABAR HUMIDITY CONDITIONING 
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that far if there is the least obstacle— 
say a sheet of paper—in the way. Indus- 
try uses them to treat surfaces. 

Beta particles are electrons. They 
have less weight to carry than alpha 
particles, so they can travel farther than 
alpha particles. Some of those thickness 
gauges (chart) use beta particles to 
measure surface coatings. 

But the most penetrating of the three 
is the gamma ray. This is an electro- 
magnetic wave, like light, but higher 
in the frequency spectrum. When it 
strikes certain substances, it causes them 
to change their molecular structure— 
often for the better. 

Bombarding a substance with gamma 
rays is like delivering packages of en- 
ergy to the substance. The molecules 
that make up the substance absorb the 
energy packages. With this extra dose 
of energy, they are able to change 
their molecular structure. The change 
from ethylene to polyethylene (chart, 
page 140) is one example of how tiis 
works. 

Radiation really amounts to an al- 

ternate way of getting something to 
happen within a group of molecules. 
Sometimes this can be done with heat 
and high pressures. Sometimes it takes 
a catalyst plus heat. With gamma rays, 
the high temperatures and pressures are 
frequently not necessary. 
e Uses for Gamma—The oil industry 
is talking about trying out gamma ra- 
diation in the catalytic cracking opera- 
tion—the step that takes heavy, low- 
value oil and turns it into more valuable 
products. 

Plastics producers know that gamma 
rays will transform polyethylene, already 
a valuable plastic, into a new plastic 
that can do things that ordinary poly- 
ethylene cannot. For example, ordinary 
polyethylene is a soft plastic—squeeze 
bottles are made of it. It cannot be 
exposed to high temperatures. Try to 
sterilize it, and it melts. But if it is 
bombarded with gamma rays, it takes 
on new properties. At high tempera- 
tures, it will not break down. 

¢ Jersey Standard—Late last month, one 

of the major research organizations 
that sprawls across both the oil and 
plastics fields announced it was going 
to take a shot at gamma radiation. The 
company is Standard Oil Development 
Co. of Linden, N. J., the research and 
development arm of Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey). 

SOD said that it was buying a piece 
of radioactive cobalt—cobalt 60—from 
the AEC’s Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory. By next spring it expects to 
have the hot cobalt working in a new 
radiation laboratory at the Esso Re- 
search Center in Linden. 

At this point, SOD says that it knows 
little more than how much the cobalt 
will cost—between $17,000 and $18,- 
000—and how much money it expects 


to spend over the next five years— 
around $1-million—to find out what 
radiation will do. 

¢ Hot Cobalt—The piece of cobalt that 
SOD will use looks like a piece of pipe. 
It weighs a couple of pounds. Brook- 
haven has been cooking it in its reactor 
for the past two years. By the time it 
is shipped—encased in four tons of lead 
—its radioactive strength will be be. 
tween 3,500 and 4,000 curies. (A curie 
is equivalent to the amount of radio- 
activity given off every second by a 
gram of radium.) SOD’s piece is the 
most radioactive single piece of cobalt 
known. 

At the lab, it will be put into a thick- 
walled room. A pair of mechanical 
hands, manipulated by an operator who 
looks through a 3-ft.thick piece of 
leaded glass, will take various substances 
up close to the cobalt, give the gamma 
rays a chance to go to work on them. 
¢ For Cat Cracking—Scientists at SOD 
already know a little about the effects 
of gamma radiation on certain sub- 
stances. They have been using Brook- 
haven’s facilities, in a limited way, for 
the past two years. But they do not 
know, for example, if gamma radiation 
can be used in the catalytic cracking 
process. This will be one of the first 
things they will want to find out. 

To get an answer, they will build a 

tiny catalytic cracking unit—small 
enough to fit inside the room. The 
mechanical hands will place the tube of 
cobalt in the center of the cracker. If 
SOD is lucky, the cobalt will do some 
of the things that have to be done in 
today’s crackers by high temperatures 
and pressures. The result: Gamma ra 
diation will give the oil industry a 
cracking process that is easier to con- 
trol, and one that yields a better end 
product, without some of the expensive 
combustion equipment that goes into 
today’s cracking units. 
e Plastics—Here the scientists are on 
more familiar ground. They know that 
they can take a quantity of ethylene, 
expose it to gamma rays and come out 
with polyethylene. 

In chemist’s language, this is poly- 
merization. It amounts to making 
chains of molecules out of lots of little 
entities. And they know that they can 
take those chains, expose them again to 
gamma rays, and come out with poly- 
ethylene that stands up at higher tem- 
peratures. In the new lab, SOD will do 
the same kind of testing with many 
different chemicals. 

They will also be testing a full line 
of lubricants, to see what effects gamma 
radiation has on them. Right now, 
SOD says that it knows very little about 
what happens to a lubricant that has 
been exposed to radiation. It knows 
that it will have to know a lot more 
before it can begin to produce lubr:- 
cants for atomic-powered equipment. 
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It used to be a frightful chore 


But it's no problem any more 
As Santa rushed from store to store... 


That's what RAILWAY EXPRESS is for! 
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line Whether you're sending or receiving, 


mma whether your shipment is big or small, you'll find 
oak it pays to specify Railway Express. 
has 
nows 
more in the American tradition of private enterprise. 
ubri- 
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It's the one complete rail and air shipping service 











RECORD 
STORAGE 
a problem? 


Solve it 
with— 


@ Low-Cost 
@ Convenient 
@ Space-saving 


SIAXON AMIEL 


TRANSFER FILES 


DRAWER FILE 
that BDulids its own stee 


framework as you stack It 


@ STAX ONSTEEL gives 
you easy-action drawers—quick access to 
records. Each corrugated fibre-board unit 
is complete with factory applied steel 
framework for sturdy support in rear and 
front. Interlock side-by-side and stack 
to the ceiling to save space. Letter size 
illustrated —$4.70 per unit, slightly 
higher south and west. 


CLIP THIS AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
FOR COMPLETE CATALOG AND 
NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER 
BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street * Chicago 5, Ill 





Tansee 


Contains 28 pages of factual infor- 


mation on Tennessee’s industrial 
advantages. Covers labor, raw ma- 
terials, fuel and power, transpor- 
tation, recreational facilities, choice 
of plant sites, proved industrial 
capacity. Outlines how completely 
Tennessee assists industry in locating 
new sites. 

Write today 
for your free 
booklet. 


Mail Coupon Today 


+ trial Tensusset 


ae §=—_ Executive Director 
Tennessee Industrial & 
Agricultural Development Commission 
Room 233, 517 Commerce St. Nashville, Tenn. 
Please send Free Book on Tennessee 


NAME 
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CITY & STATE 
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Journal Box 


Cure for a Chronic Ill 


Most railroad commuters know what 
a hot box is. Bus and car commuters, 
who have troubles of their own, can 
gain some feeling of its unpopularity 
from the statement that it is in many 
respects like a blowout. It invariably 
halts a train; sometimes it can go fur- 
ther than that and cause a_ wreck. 
Essentially, it is an overheating of the 
bearing system at the end of a car axle. 

Hot boxes are not so common on 
passenger trains as they once were; for 
most modern passenger cars use roller 
bearings, and two years ago (BW—Mar. 
29°52,p152) National Motor Bearing 
Co. came out with a device that cut 
down the frequency of overheating in 
this kind of bearing. But freight trains, 
most of which roll on solid bearings, 
are still plagued by the trouble. Last 
week, NMB announced what it feels is 
the answer to this second half of the 
problem: a device that NMB.§ says 
can eliminate 80% of all hot boxes on 
solid-bearing cars. 
¢ Invention—To understand just how 
NMB’s device works, you have to know 
something about the engineering of the 
solid bearing system itself. 

A rail car’s wheels are fast to the 
axles; when the wheels turn, the axles 
turn too. The two ends of each axle 
project beyond the wheels. Upon these 
axle-ends, called journals, rest the 
pieces of brass—the bearings—which 
carry the car’s weight. There are two 


axles to a truck, two trucks to a car 
This means that the full weight of the 
car rests on eight journals—pushes eight 
bearings down on them. Despite the 
fact that the journals are finely ma 
chined and the brass bearings surfaced 
with babbitt metal, a special antifric- 
tion alloy, the friction between journals 
and bearings is tremendous. The jour 
nals must be continually bathed in 
lubricant. 

The lubricant, usually a cheap grade 
of oil, is contained in a protective cover 
ing called a journal box. The bottom 
of the box is stuffed with waste packing 
—cotton or wool, or both—and_ this 
packing is kept saturated with oil. As 
the journal revolves, it rubs against the 
packing and thus constantly picks up 
lubricant. 

This system is subject to many trou 
bles, of which the two main kinds are 
these: (1) The journal box often leaks, 
letting oil out and dust and water in; 
and (2) little bits of the waste packing, 
perhaps gritty from road dust, stick to 
the journal and get drawn up under the 
bearing—a misfortune known as “wast 
grab.” When any of these things hap 
pens, friction increases; the babbitt sur 
face of the bearing melts, and suddenly 
the car is riding on the brass. It stops 
riding almost immediately. ‘That’s a hot 
box. 

e A New Box—And that’s where Ne 


tional Motor Bearing Co.’s device comes | 
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in. The device is a redesigned journal 
box. Here’s how it works on the two 
main problems: 

Leakage: The NMB journal box has 
a specially designed seal at the back— 
the place where the journal enters the 
box—and a leak-resisting lid. The back 
seal has two lips of synthetic rubber— 
one to hold ow in, the other to keep 
water and dust out. It is so designed 
that it can follow the jumping and 
shifting movements of the axle without 
losing its watertight grip. The lid, at 
the front of the box, is sealed tight 
with a spring of 2,000 Ib. pressure. 

Waste Grab: NMB has eliminated 
this problem simply by eliminating the 
waste packing itself. In place of the 
packing, NMB’s system uses an oil con- 
veyor made of six small nylon wheels, 
arranged in two triangles. The wheels 
in each triangle are joined by a rubber 
loop. The top two wheels turn against 
‘| the journal; the bottom one turns in a 
}f reservoir of oil. The rubber loop picks 
ii the oil up and throws out a fine spray, 
Mgliterally drenching the whole interior 
ig of the journal box. 
§ ¢ Figure—National Motor Bearing has 
tested this assembly both in the labora- 
tory and in actual freight car operation. 
The Assn. of American Railroads has 
tested it, too, and has authorized its use 
on 10,000 interchange railroad cars— 
those that stray off the tracks of their 
4a cat, }owner Companies. 
of the |} Both NMB and railroad men who 
eight | have seen the new journal box say it 
e the | promises big savings for railroads. In 
, ma 1952, Class I railroads reported 163,876 
rfaced Jhot boxes to AAR. Roads are required 
itifric- Jto report only those that occur between 
urnals {division terminals and cause cars to be 
- jour Itaken from their trains, so the total 
ed in fis undoubtedly much greater if unre- 
ported cases are included. Hot boxes 





























grade fare expensive; they use up time and 
cover fmanpower, damage equipment. In that 
ottom fsense alone, NMB’s claimed 80% tre- 
acking Mluction of solid-bearing hot boxes would 
1 this a boon to railroaders. 
il. As | But there is another sense in which 
st the the new journal box can save railroads 
‘ks up Jmoney. It can cut down servicing costs. 
t eliminates the need for waste pack- 
, trou fing, conserves oil, reduces the amount 
ds are fof inspection and maintenance work 
leaks, necessary. NMB figures the total saving 
ter in; fto a railroad—hot box expense, mainte- 
icking, JMance, and all other aspects included— 
tick to Jwill average $6.88 per 1,000 car-miles. 
jer the JIf you figure on 30-billion car-miles a 
“waste }year for solid-bearing cars, you come out 
s hap |With a potential saving to the industry 
itt sur fof roughly $200-million annually. 
ddenly | The NMB journal boxes sell in kits 
t stops fof eight—enough for one car—at $175 a 
s a hot [kit. The boxes are easy to install on 
xisting cars, NMB says. The only 
re Na [two modifications necessary involve one 


comes [Small welding job and a slight machin- 
ing of the journal. 
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° wal SILICONES 
MICE CAN DO FOR YOU 


Trade-Mark 





Customers report that LINDE Silicones are helping them 
improve their products and cut production costs. The experi- 
ence of LINDE people with manufacturers in many different 
branches of industry qualifies LINDE to adapt these new prod- 
ucts of chemistry to your own specific needs. 





THEY’RE AIDING GLASSMAKERS 





Bottles and pressed ware are pro- blades, chutes, and molds, the sili- 
duced sparkling clean, breakage and__ cones increase efficiency, reduce 
rejects are reduced, with the aid of soot and smoke. It’s another example 
LINDE Silicones. Sprayed on shear of why you, too, should... 


Moto) Ga gom Si, i>) - 





FOR SILICONES 
ig A DIVISION OF 
tne UNION CARBIDE 


AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY AND CARBON CORPORATION 





30 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Division of UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 
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Consult your telephone directory 
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Statements are always ready to mail! And it’s so easy. 
One writing produces identical entries on all three forms at 
once. This “ Write it Once” method saves up to 75% of clerical 
time and cost... without expensive equipment... without chang- 
ing accounting procedure. So why continue to do it the slow 
way? Change to the new way now. 


Ask your accountant or write to Hadley for information. 


Offices in principal cities 


Winnipeg, Canada 


Systems Equipment, Ltd. 
Exclusive distributor in Canade 
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ACCOUNTING 
METHODS 






Charles R. Hadley Company, Dept. 12M 
Los Angeles 12: 330 North Los Angeles Street 
New York 17: 342 Madison Avenve 


Please send illustrated folder on the Hadley “Weise is 
Once” method for Accounts Receivable. 


NAME. 








A 





(Or attach this coupon to your letterhead) 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 








Synthetic but real: Goodrich-G 
Chemicals, Inc., announced this w 
that its research chemists have dis 
covered how to make, synthetically, 
exact duplicate of natural rubber. Thi 
is primarily a scientific tour de force, 
and is not expected to have much ef 
fect on either the natural or syntheti 
rubber markets. But the company say 
the process, though expensive, may 
useful in wartime. 
2 
Vitro Corp. of America, active in th 
field of atomic energy since 1942, h 
been called in by Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York to study proposa 
for an atom-powered electric generati 
station. Vitro worked on the origina 
gaseous diffusion plants at Oak Ridge 
and helped design the plutonium pro 
duction facilities at Hanford, Wash. 
& 


Dial marches on: By the end of 1956 
Phoenix, Ariz., and seven surroundin 
communities will join the 200,000 cus 
tomers in seven states who can alread 
dial long distance directly. Mountair 

States Telephone & Telegraph Co. te , 
cently announced a $3-million develop 
ment to link the Phoenix area with 28 
major U.S. cities. 





Botany Bay, New South Wales, once a 
famous British penal colony, is now the 
site of Parke, Davis & Co.’s fifth and 
largest overseas manufacturing plant. 
Opened late in November, the plant A 
will serve Australia and New Zealand. 

‘ or 
American Locomotive Co. (page 148) WwW 
has taken over the Central Pipe Fabn- én 
cating & Supply Co. of Cincinnati, will 
now offer 4 complete line of prefabn- 
cated pipe in addition to the pressure us 
vessels, heat exchangers, and water pipe 


it now sells to petroleum and chemical se 

processors. ar 
e 

The highest guy derrick in America is eo 


being used at Pointe Aux Trembles, 
Canada, to lift sections for the new Cl 
Houdriflow catalytic cracking tower 
being erected by Canadian Vickers, Ltd. 
The tower, tallest in Canada, is being sh 
built for Canadian Petrofina, Ltd. fir 
& 
Norfolk & Western Ry. says that its ex 
perimental coal-burning steam turbine 
locomotive has been doing itself proud 
in the last six months. The company 
says that No. 2300 has been hauling 
bigger loads than other freight locomo- 
tives while using up to 30% less fuel. 
Affectionately known as “Big Jawa,” 
No. 2300 has one drawback: It is 2 ff 
little slower than its conventional rivals. 


le: 
us 
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Perfect cover-up 





Fabricated by Mercury Plastics Corp. 


Another Case for U.S.Royalite 


A “perfect” cover for Universal Winding Co.— 
one of the nation’s leading makers of textile 
winding machines—had to do more than just 
cover part of the machine. 

It had to be tough enough to take constant 
use, a good deal of abuse. It had to be tight- 
sealing ... good-looking... free of lint-trapping 
areas ...and relatively inexpensive. 

Universal found Royalite covers designed 
and fabricated by Mercury Plastics Corp. of 
Chicopee, Mass., were all this...and more! 

Covers are easily formed from Royalite 
sheets over inexpensive tools, with no extra 
finishing operations required. They are much 
less expensive than the metal covers formerly 
used. 

What’s more, U.S. Royalite brought still 


UNITED 


STATES 


other advantages. Its integral color matches 
the machine, can’t chip or scratch off. It is 
quiet to handle, and deadens machine noise. 
Its formability allowed an undercut to seal out 
dirt. And its flexibility ended the need for 
screws or other fastening devices—the cover 
simply snaps in place! 

Whether you have a specific component or 
cover problem, or just an idea that a certain 
piece of equipment might be improved, it 
will pay you to check on U.S. Royalite! 


U.S.ROVALITE 





2638 NORTH PULASKI ROAD, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 





























Bs ao 
‘ ioe i seed 
ach worker’s efficiency will increaseétwhen you 
. . ns : 
de wodel specially engineered to meet the*requirements 
s particular job. Desks are available for clerks, calculators, executives . . . 


+ PAS 
¢ 0 


combinations to syit special needs. Hat 
ix 


Vee: 
° b] . Se is 7 
ING EASE: The Streamliner’s effortless, siléntoperation 
office morale and production. Desk action is smooth: and quiet 
acause box drawers have nylon guides, filing drawer has progressive suspen- 


7 


ides, back and pedestals have sound insulation. oS 


Ay 


soe 


FOR MORE HANDSOME APPEARANCE: The sweeping lines of the Streamliner 
impart a smart, business-like look to your office . . . an effect which has notice- 
able impact on personnel and visitors. Desks come in six colors to blend with 
any decorative background. 


Ask your G/W dealer. He’s listed in phone book Yellow Pages under “Office 
Equipment”. Or write us direct, Dept. BW-124. 





Engineering Specialists 
in Office Equipment, 
Systems and Visible Records 





Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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NEW. PRODUCTS 
Chemical Nickel-Plating 


American Locomotive Co. has an 
nounced a plant that it claims has in, 
dustry’s largest capacity for the com 
mercial application of chemical nickel, 
plating. Alco’s process, Alcoplatin 
carried on at its Dunkirk (N. Y.) plant, 
has hitherto been available only to th 








Atomic Energy Commission. 
Alco, which has plated millions 0 
square feet of pipe and other transfe 
equipment for AEC, now believes i 
has enough savvy to handle contrac 
from industry in general. But it wil 
still accept only those jobs it knows 
it can do. 
¢ Development—First discovered in 
1844, chemical nickel plating went un- 
noticed until 1916, when it was resur 
rected by the Bureau of Standards. | 
recent years, General American Trans 
portation Corp. has done a lot of wor 
with the process, now holds most o 
the basic patents. In May, 1954, i 
licensed Alco to use its method, trade 
named Kanigen. 

Around Kanigen (Catalytic Nicke 
Generation), Alco has built its ow 
process, Alcoplating. The company ha 
adapted and extended Kanigen to in- 
clude pre- and post-plating operations 
and a stringent system of testing and 
quality control. 

Alcoplating seems to have some 
marked advantages over electroplating. 
Bulky racks and tricky electrodes are 
eliminated. In the case of tanks or 
piping, where inside coating is all that’s 
necessary, the vessel to be plated acts 
as the only container for the plating 
solution; no baths are necessary. The 
end product, claims Alco, is an even, 
nonporous coating, far more _predict- 
able and economical than can be got 
by electroplating. 

e Source: American Locomotive Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Reading Machine 


For years now, ever since it was dis- 
covered that some people read more 
rapidly and efficiently than others, U.S. 
educators have favored courses designed 
to teach people to read well. Numerous 
studies have shown the close connection 
between scholastic ability and reading 
ability and have hinted that success 
dogs the footsteps of a man with a 
quick, complete grasp of what he reads. 

For many, though, the bother of at- 
tending classes has outweighed the sup- 
posed gains in efficiency. Or, if a home 
study method could be found, it was 
expensive and complicated. Now Chi- 
cago’s Foundation for Better Reading, 
which has offered reading courses for 
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“Financial Security 


ARTHUR B. HOMER 


President 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


Is Based On Savings...” 






“, .. and the purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds through the 


Payroll Savings Plan is one of the easiest ways for any 


individual to save for economic security.” 


If you agree with Mr. Homer that “. . . the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan is one of the easiest ways to save for economic 


security.” — 


If you believe with millions of other Americans that 
there is no safer investment than U.S. Savings Bonds— 


Why not take a really personal interest in your em- 
ployees and your Payroll Savings Plan? 


Pick up the phone, now, and ask the man in charge 
of your Payroll Savings Plan three questions: 


© How many of your employees are enrolled in 
the Payroll Savings Plan? 


e What is the percentage of employee participa- 
tion? 


e When did your company last conduct a person- 
to-person canvass? 


If less than 50% of your employees are enrolled in the 
Plan ... if you have not cenducied a person-to-person 
canvass in the past two years (or if you do not have the 
Plan), act now! Telephone, wire or write to Savings 
Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. You will hear promptly from your State 
Director, U.S. Treasury Department who will be glad 
to help you conduct a person-to-person canvass that 
will put an application blank in the hands of every 
employee. That is all you have to do. Your employees 
will do the rest. They want to save for their economic 


security. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 


thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published—every Saturday. 


Closing date—12 days prior issue 
date. 


Rates—$5.85 per line, minimum 2 
lines. Half rate applies to Posi- 
tion Wanted classification only. 











Replies to Box Numbers 
Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42 St. (36) 
CHICAGO: 620 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


Business Service Section 
Card Advertisements— 
Write for Special Rates. 








EMPLOYMENT 


= Position Wanted 


Business man with exceptional technical educa- 
tion and industrial experience, long on salty 
common sense, accustomed to handling prob- 
lems that nobody else can or will tackle, is soon 
to retire. I would like to do executive odd-jobs 
on a part-time basis, such ag helping top man- 
agement on technical matters, “praying” with 
problem customers, executives or employees, 
listening to employee’s personal problems, seek- 
ing places where profitable improvements can 
be developed through research, Available two 
or three days a week, or one week per month. 
PW-4769, Business Week. 


Selling Opportunities Wanted 


Sal available Jan. 1. Com- 
pany merger prompts change. Management 
ability demonstrated by building and supervis- 
ing successful sales organizations. Capable of 
setting up complete merchandising programs 
built around proven methods, sound sales poli- 
cies, realistic market studies and effective ex- 
pense controls. He possesses the energy and en- 
thusiasm to carry through to successful results. 
Personally secured large volume of sales while 
handling top management and likes field con- 
tacts. Can travel continuously and locate any- 
where, SA-4827, Business Week. 





























Mfg. agent, abrasives, New York-New Jersey, 
graduate engineer, desires additional quality 
production line. RA-4789, Business Week. 





Minneapolis-St. Paul Mfg. agent calling on 
industrial accounts, consulting engineers and 
contractors desires additional lines to supple- 
ment air conditioning and heating lines. RA- 
4820, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need a market survey abroad? Thorough down- 
to-earth studies made in any country. Repre- 
sentatives all over the world. For details, write 
Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, New York. 


Yacht For Charter. Diesel yacht “Alimar”, 75’ 
of spacious luxury. Accommodations for eight 
guests plus crew of three. Seaworthy for cruis- 
ing Florida, Cuba, Bahamas and throughout 
the Caribbean. Ample room for entertaining 
large groups in dining salon and on spacious 
decks. Available after December 1 at Ft. Laud- 
erdale or Miami. Excellent for use in customer 
relations. For illustrated brochure, contact: H. 
I. Moul, Box 1269, York Pa., Telephone 8-1531, 








Mail Lists for Sale mail order mailing list— 
Our own customers up to 200,000 names. Just 
cleaned and checked. 90% Buying Customers. 
Write P. O. Box 2255, Columbus, Ohio, 


National Equipment Rental, Ltd. You can rent 
anything from a Cadillac to a Cyclotron! Save 
cash, save credit, save taxes. 24-18 Jackson Av., 
x. 3. City i, N. ¥. 


——Registered Patent Attorney—— 


Patent Information Book, without iiyetion. 
G. Miller, 124BW2, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Will sell complete plaster process foundry equip- 
ment—capable of aluminum and bronze cast- 
ings of high quality, smoothness, and precision 
for only $5000. I will come to your place of 
business and teach you all details of this secret 
process for as long as necessary at no extra 
cost. Terms 10% down, balance COD—FOB 
Watertown, N. Y. This is a gold mine. Results 
a guaranteed. Write Wm, L. Vrooman, 
1162 Boyd St., Watertown, N. 


Manufacturer of photographic and scientific 
devices is interested in new products. We have 
good facilities for product design, manufactur- 
ing and distribution. Nuclear Products Com- 
pany, El Monte, California. 


Manufacturer-distributor wanted, royalty-lease 

basis, for 2 patented products: an electronic 

unit for offices and light industry, and a clean- 

ing device for service stations, dairies, etc. BO- 
788, Business Week. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Stock issues, Chattel mortgage, Loans—Increase 
working capital: Expansion financed. Sy Field- 
1008-5th Ave, NYC 28, BU 8-5792. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Sale 
Boxes, Packing or Chemical, Wood Zinc Lined, 
used. Holds 22 gallons, wt 50 lbs, 15,000 avail- 
able, for free sample write B. Buie, Stamford, 
Tex. 




















Wanted 


Wanted Aircraft Material Surplus or Termina- 
tion inventories hardware—electrical, or com- 
ponents also raw stock, rod and bar stainless, 
aluminum, steel, brass, send lists for cash offer 
to Collins Engineering Company 9050 Washing- 
ton Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 








KEEP ‘clues’ in MIND 


© Personnel 


Classified Advertising Division 





¢ Employment 


© Equipment 
Special Business Services 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 W. 42nd St.—New York 36, N. Y. 
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businessmen for five years, has come to 
grips with this problem. The result is 
a Rapid Reading Kit that makes home 
study available at low cost. 

Core of the usual classroom method 
is a machine called a tachistoscope, a 
sort of latter-day magic lantern that 
flashes words and phrases on a screen 
at a given rate. As the course goes on, 
students get to see the material for 
shorter and shorter periods of time, 
must learn to recognize whole phrases 
at a glance. 

To substitute at home for this bulky 
and expensive piece of equipment, the 
Foundation developed its ‘“Phrase-O- 
Scope,” a lightweight, pocket-sized de- 
vice. Into the Scope, the student feeds 
slides on which are printed phrases of 
increasing length. A spring-driven shut- 
ter exposes each phrase through a small 
window. The shutter can be adjusted, 
like a camera shutter, to open the win- 
dow for shorter or longer periods of 
time; this gives the same effect as flash- 
ing the phrases on a screen. 

The Foundation says that only 15 
minutes of practice a day is enough for 
the average reader. It claims the device 
will measurably increase reading speed 
and comprehension. Already on the 
market in Chicago, the Rapid Reading 
Kit costs $9.95, will be marketed na- 
tionally by mail. 

e Source: Chicago Foundation for Bet- 
ter Reading, 100 East Ohio St., Chi 
cago, Ill. 








NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A dulling spray manufactured by 
Krylon, Inc., 2038 Washington Ave, 
Philadelphia 46, can be used by TV 
studios and commercial photographers 
to reduce glare from shiny surfaces. It 
comes in a spray-on can, is said not to 
damage fine surfaces, can be easily re 
moved with a soft cloth. 
e 


An automobile sun visor that doubles 
as a map holder is made by Rockford 
Engineering Products Co., 2324-23 
Ave., Rockford, Ill. A complete road 
map of the U.S. comes in five sections 
that unroll, like windowshades, from 
the visor frame. Cost with indirect 
lighting, $14.95; without, $12.95. 
+ 


Motion picture directors soon will be 
able to see scenes in the making just as 
they will appear on film, says Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 750 
Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, J. By 
mounting a miniature TV camera right 
on the movie camera, Du Mont can 
show a cameraman’s view of the scene 
on a large-screen TV receiver, enabling 
directors to see if they need a retake 
even before film is developed. 
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THE TREND 





The Debate Over Blockade 


Red China’s imprisonment of 13 Americans has 
served to sharpen and accentuate a deep seated division 
of opinion in the country over the Administration’s 
foreign policy. There is, of course, general resentment 
at Red China’s peremptory and provocative act. The 
conflict emerges over what we should do about it. 

Sen. William F. Knowland has called for a naval 
blockade of Red China. Secy. of State Dulles, supported 
by Pres. Eisenhower, has turned down a blockade and 
instead urges that the United Nations take positive 
steps to help free our citizens. These two reactions 
reflect a vital difference that goes far beyond the im- 
mediate problem—it goes, in fact, to the heart of the 
split on basic policy. 

Knowland’s approach, which is shared, incidentally, 
by many military men, starts from the premise that 
while we still have a clear superiority in nuclear weapons, 
we are in a position to prevent the Chinese Com- 
munists from consolidating their power. It is his con- 
viction that if we make a determined show of strength, 
such as a blockade backed up with the threat of atomic 
bombardment, there is no risk of all-out war. The Reds 
will knuckle under—a step that would lead to under- 
mining the regime. 


The Experience of History 


There is nothing in historical experience, however, 
to suggest that this policv of “limited aggression” guar- 
antees this result. On the contrary, far from weakening 
the present regime, a blockade might be the very step 
that would unite the Chinese people behind their gov- 
ernment. 

There's a lesson to be learned from the West’s half- 
hearted action in 1919 against the newly formed Soviet 
Union. It succeeded only in rallying the Russian people 
around the banners of the Bolsheviks. It is noteworthy 
that Winston Churchill, who was the major architect 
of that abortive action, does not counsel such a policy 
today. He has learned that the natural reaction of any 
people, no matter how hostile they may be toward 
their native government, is to go to its defense when it 
is subject to outside attack. 


Big Risks 

This is only one of the many risks we would run. 
A blockade, as the President has emphasized, is an act 
of war and the whole world would recognize it as such. 
It would cause deep alarm and doubts among our 
allies in Europe, perhaps to the point of splitting the 
Western alliance, which is a major goal of the Kremlin. 
It would create even greater fear and uneasiness among 
the non-Communist nations of Asia that we are anxi- 
ous to win over to our side. Certainly, the Administra- 
tion’s efforts to create a strong defense system and an 
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economic development program in Asia would be seri 
ously jeopardized. 

Above all, a blockade would mean retaliation. We can 
hardly expect China to submit quietly and passively 
to our embargo. When it did hit back, would we be 
prepared to restrain ourselves to a blockade alone? 
Would we contemplate waging an old-fashioned war 
calling for the wide use of troops on the vast land mass 
of China? Considering the numberless legions at the 
disposal of our enemies, the answer is obvious. We 
would have to resort to atomic weapons in an effort to 
knock out the Communist regime. In this situation, 
Russia could not afford to stand aside. In other words, 
an H-bomb war would become almost inevitable. 

From a commonsense viewpoint, then, the proposi- 
tion that a little violence can successfully intimidate a 
powerful and reckless enemy seems the height of folly. 
We would be jumping at a course that offers no rea- 
sonable prospect of gaining our objectives while 
involves the gravest sort of risks. 

The imprisonment of our citizens is quite properly 
a matter of serious concern to ourselves and to our 
allies. It is appropriate that the Administration has 
placed it before the UN and that Dulles himself is tak 
ing it in hand. The restraint we have shown is certainly 
not lost upon the rest of the free nations. They have 
an opportunity to engage in full consultation on what 
should be done. As the President has said, the U.N, 
cannot keep its self-respect unless it takes some positive 
action. 


A New Tradition 


Christmas, with its universal spirit of peace and good- 
will, is the most memorable of holidays. Each one of 
us has especial associations—of trimming the tree, filling 
the stockings, sending greetings, the pleasure of giving 
and the exciting rustle of opening gifts, the family feast, 
the churchgoing and carols—traditions that are full of 
warmth and glowing cheer. 

The business community, reflecting the universality 
of Christmas, has always joined in celebrating the sea 
son and adding to the fun and fanfare. In keeping with 
the deeper spirit of the holiday, there has been an it 
creasing tendency for businessmen to make gifts, in the 
names of their friends, to worthy charities and causes. 

We hope that this form of giving becomes a tradition 
in the business community. Any businessman will be 
proud and appreciative to learn that gifts in his name 
have been made to the Fresh Air Fund or Community 
Service or local hospitals and churches. There is no 
finer way, we think, of celebrating the true spirit of 
Christmas. 
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FAFNIR BALL BEARING 
PILLOW BLOCKS 
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begins 
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Power equipment is as much at home in the suburbs 
today as in industry. And where there is transmis- 
sion of power, usually you find Fafnir Ball Bearing 
Power Transmission Units. Take the snow blower 
above. Two Fafnir Pillow Block Units are used on 
the main shaft of the impeller that chews up snow. 


Ball Bearing Pillow Blocks are mounted also on the 
tumbling barrel, used to clean parts after pickling, 
for the same reason — economy. The unique shaft-— 
locking action of these Fafnir “economy packages” 
eliminates need for set-screws, adapters, locknuts. 


Snow blowing or heat treating . . . Fafnir Ball Bear- 
ings make any machine a precision machine. Call 
it the Fafnir “attitude and aptitude” for solving — 
bearing problems. It’s a way Fafnir has of looking 
at bearings from the user’s point of view . . . an 
ability to come up with the right bearing for the 
need. Whatever the need, for Fafnir’s experience 
is over 40 years long, and industry wide. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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“WRITING MACHINE” 
... first practical typewriter — product of the 
inventive genius of Sholes and Glidden, 1868. 


SHAKEPROOF ® 
THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
.- first screw to cut its own perfect mating 
thread—product of SHAKEPROOF 
facilities, experience, and ingenuity. 








WITH THIS SCREW THAT TAPS AND FASTENS PERFECTLY IN ONE OPERATION 


Reduce your assembly costs now! Get rid of unnecessary separate tapping costs 
with SHAKEPROOF® Thread-Cutting Screws. They cut their own perfectly mated 
threads as they are driven. . . save tapping time, tapping tools, tapping tool 
maintenance. Thread-Cutting Screws improve product quality, too, and are ideal 
for high speed automatic power driving. Write today for complete information. 
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... “Taslening Hoadguartors’® & 


St. Charles Road, Elgin, lilinois—Offices in Principal Cities 
in Canada: Canada Illinois Tools Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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AMERICA’S GREAT RESOURCES PLUS A FREE ECONOMY MADE THIS BUSINESS POSS/SLE! 





